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EDITORIAL 


Share all SARS-CoV-2 data immediately 


hen the first cases of human infection with 
severe acute respiratory syndrome corona- 
virus 2 (SARS-CoV-2) were reported from 
Wuhan, China, in December 2019, there was 
quick agreement across scientific and health 
communities that understanding the facts 
about its emergence would help prevent fu- 
ture outbreaks. Never could I have imagined the degree 
of politicization that would cloud this quest. Over the 
past 39 months, while reported deaths from COVID-19 
increased to nearly 7 million worldwide, science on 
the virus’s origins has gotten smaller while the politics 
surrounding this question has grown ever bigger. Last 
month, the World Health Organization (WHO) learned 
that scientists in China possessed data on viral samples 
from Wuhan that had been gath- 
ered in January 2020, which should 
have been shared immediately— 
not 3 years later—with the global 
research community. The lack of 
data disclosure is simply inexcus- 
able. The longer it takes to under- 
stand the origins of the pandemic, 
the harder it becomes to answer the 
question, and the more unsafe the 
world becomes. 

To be clear, the work to find the 
origins of SARS-CoV-2 is not fin- 
ished and contrary to some reports, 
WHO has not abandoned plans 
to pursue this question. When WHO established the 
Scientific Advisory Group for the study of the Origins 
of Novel Pathogens (SAGO) in 2021, the goal was for 
this international group of scientific experts to advise 
the agency on emerging and reemerging pathogens 
and, specifically, to study the origins of SARS-CoV-2. 
On 12 March of this year, WHO immediately convened 
SAGO to evaluate the latest findings from researchers 
at the Chinese Center for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (China CDC) and from a group of international 
researchers who accessed these data, which appeared 
briefly on GISAID (Global Initiative on Sharing Avian 
Influenza Data), an open access repository for informa- 
tion (including genomic data) about influenza viruses 
and SARS-CoV-2. Two days later, WHO convened a 
meeting between SAGO, the China CDC scientists, and 
the international researchers. 

As SAGO then stated on 18 March, the newly released 
data provide an important clue in understanding the 
amplification role that the Wuhan market played at 
the start of the COVID-19 pandemic. Analysis by the 
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researchers who accessed the GISAID data indicates 
that animals were at the Huanan Seafood Market and 
suggests that some of those animals could have been 
an intermediate host. However, the data do not show 
that animals at the market were infected with SARS- 
CoV-2, or that people were infected from exposure to 
infected animals at that market. Still needed are studies 
that trace and test those animals to their source and 
serologic studies of the workers in live animal markets 
in Wuhan or in the source farms. Without such investi- 
gations, we cannot fully understand the factors that led 
to the start of this pandemic. 

Every new piece of data could potentially move the 
world closer to stopping another pandemic—perhaps 
a worse one—in the future. The failure to share infor- 
mation only fuels politicization 
of origins tracing and keeps all 
hypotheses viable. Unfortunately, 
the WHO-China joint study of the 
origins of SARS-CoV-2 in Wuhan, 
published in March 2021, was heav- 
ily criticized for the lack of unfet- 
tered access to raw data on early 
COVID-19 cases in China. We still 
don’t have this access. 

Since its inception, SAGO has 
met frequently to issue recom- 
mendations for SARS-CoV-2 ori- 
gins and mpox, and draft a Global 
Framework that defines studies 
into the origins of pathogens with epidemic and pan- 
demic potential. Later this year, it will publish this 
framework as well as a status report on knowledge 
about SARS-CoV-2 origins. 

China has advanced technical capabilities and I 
therefore believe that more data exist that have yet to be 
shared—on the wild and farmed animal trade; the test- 
ing of humans and animals in Wuhan and across China; 
the operations of labs in Wuhan working on coronavi- 
ruses; the earliest potential cases; and more. Lab audit 
data exist and have not been shared, for example. 

WHO continues to call on China and all countries to 
share any data on the origins of SARS-CoV-2, immedi- 
ately. The world needs to move away from the politics of 
blame and, instead, exploit all diplomatic and scientific 
approaches so that the global scientific community can 
do what it does best—collaborate, focus on this health 
crisis, and find evidence-based solutions to thwart fu- 
ture pandemics. 

Time is running out. 

—Maria D. Van Kerkhove 
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EDITORIAL 


Strengthening the scientific record 


cience is a social process. Discoveries—even 
by supposed “lone” geniuses—do not become 
knowledge until the findings are shared with the 
scientific community, to be vetted, challenged, 
and expanded on. Since the birth of the digital 
age, this discourse has become much more ap- 
parent, as communication outlets such as social 
media, blogs, and websites such as PubPeer and Re- 
traction Watch allow the scientific community to dis- 
cuss new findings. Further, the availability of greater 
amounts of data that support findings allows peers to 
redo key analyses to confirm or report discrepancies. 
This week, Science is announcing two changes—one to 
accelerate the conversation about papers and another 
to ease deposition of supporting 
data—that will facilitate the eval- 
uation of research findings across 
the wide scientific enterprise. 

For years, the Science family 
of journals has offered Technical 
Comments as a mechanism for the 
scientific community to critique 
the core conclusions or methodol- 
ogy of research that we publish. 
The author is given a chance to 
respond, and both the comment 
and response are peer-reviewed. 
This time-consuming process was 
well suited to a pre-digital age. 
However, online platforms that 
support rapid and efficient post- 
publication discussions are a better fit. Therefore, we 
are discontinuing the Technical Comments and Techni- 
cal Response article types and will instead use eLetters 
as a forum to host comments. eLetters are submitted on 
our website, directly on the relevant article page, and 
can be posted quickly. Moreover, comments will remain 
directly associated with the paper on the website. We 
hope this change will facilitate timely and helpful scien- 
tific conversations on published research papers. 

Notably, eLetters are not a platform for correcting 
the scientific record. Errors that affect scientific accu- 
racy may be addressed through our existing process of 
posting a corrected version of the paper along with an 
Erratum that can be cited. Cases of large-scale error or 
misconduct may lead to a retraction. Anyone with con- 
cerns regarding the integrity of a paper published in a 
Science journal should contact Science_data@aaas.org. 
Matters will be investigated according to guidelines 
from the Committee on Publication Ethics. When pos- 
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sible, concerns about a given paper are handled by the 
journal editor responsible for the original paper—these 
individuals are extremely knowledgeable about every 
paper they publish. The exception is Science Advances, 
which has a designated Research Integrity Officer to 
handle these issues because of the large number of pa- 
pers that the journal publishes. 

In keeping with our commitment to reproducibility 
and FAIR (findable, accessible, interoperable, reusable) 
data principles, we require all data underlying the re- 
sults in published papers to be publicly and immedi- 
ately available. An analysis of Science papers published 
in 2020 found that nearly three-quarters used external 
public repositories. Questions about complying with our 
data access requirements arise 
mainly in regard to datasets that 
lack a corresponding field-specific 
repository. We are now partnering 
with Dryad, a nonprofit open data 
repository, to address this issue 
and simplify the process overall. 
Authors will have the option of 
depositing data at Dryad directly 
from the submission site of any 
Science family journal when they 
upload their paper. To ensure 
that this service is available to 
all authors, Science journals will 
cover the cost of publishing data 
at Dryad that is associated with 
accepted papers. During peer 
review of a Science journal manuscript, data deposited 
at Dryad will be seamlessly and privately available to ed- 
itors and reviewers. Authors will also have the opportu- 
nity to provide links to other data repositories. We hope 
that simplifying data deposition will strengthen the re- 
producibility of work published in Science journals. 

Ensuring the accuracy of the scientific record is a 
community process. Researchers, journals, reviewers, 
image sleuths, and readers all contribute to making 
sure that the literature is accurate. However, each ele- 
ment of the ecosystem is imperfect. Researchers make 
inadvertent, and sometimes deliberate, errors. Review- 
ers don’t always examine every detail. Journals make 
judgment calls that are not always correct. But collec- 
tively, and with the engagement of a wide community 
that has access to underlying data, a vetted and vali- 
dated record is possible. 


-H. Holden Thorp, Valda Vinson, Jake Yeston 
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Physicist Chanda Prescod-Weinstein, in Physics Today, about a new bibliography, Cite Black 
Women+ in Physics and Astronomy. It highlights more than 4000 papers by U.S. Black women authors. 


Australia enacts emissions curbs 


CLIMATE | Following through on a 
campaign promise, Australia’s Labor 
government last week enacted the nation’s 
first major climate law in a decade. 

The new law requires some 200 major 
industrial facilities to reduce greenhouse 
emissions by roughly 5% per year, to 
support the country’s Paris agreement 
commitment to cut emissions 43% by 2030 
compared with 2005 levels. Climate activ- 
ists welcomed the law, saying it will aid 
international efforts to curb global warm- 
ing. But they fear it will allow Australia 

to continue to be one the world’s largest 
exporters of fossil fuels, primarily coal. A 
key bloc of Green Party lawmakers had 
pushed for the measure to bar new coal 
mines and oil and gas fields, but ultimately 
dropped that demand. 


Edited by Jeffrey Brainard 


( Benin metal traced to Germany 


Workers prepare to disinfect a Wuhan market in 2020 after researchers took samples for genetic analysis. ARCHAEOLOGY | Germany’s Rhineland 
region was the source of the brass used 
-19 to make many of the famous artworks 
= called the Benin Bronzes, created in the 
Chinese team posts key DNA from market West African kingdom of Benin a study 
has found. Some museums, includ- 
ing several in Germany, have begun to 
return the bronzes to Nigeria, where 
they were looted by British soldiers in 


fter intense pressure and criticism from many scientists, Chinese 
researchers last week released a trove of new genetic data that 


may offer fresh clues about the origin of the COVID-19 pan- the late 19th century. Previous studies 
demic. Some scientists say the new evidence gives more cred- indicated the lead isotope signature in 
ibility to the thesis that SARS-CoV-2 could have jumped into Hip Benin Bronzes Was SOmSISIEN ACTOS 


‘ hundreds of works made from the 16th 
humans from raccoon dogs or other mammals illegally sold at a 


Wuhan market. Researchers mainly affiliated with the Chinese Center 
for Disease Control and Prevention collected 923 samples in or near 
the market in early 2020 and analyzed the genetic sequences in them. 
In a preprint posted 13 months ago, they said the abundance of hu- 
man DNA in samples that contained SARS-CoV-2 “highly suggests” 
that people brought the coronavirus to the market. The preprint did 
not mention that some samples positive for the virus also contained 
genetic evidence that mammals susceptible to SARS-CoV-2 were pres- 
ent. Last week, the team updated the preprint to acknowledge the 
genetic evidence of the mammals. But the revised manuscript says 
the samples don’t resolve whether infected animals, humans, or even 


PHOTOS: (LEFT TO RIGHT) AN YUAN/CHINA NEWS SERVICE/GETTY IM 


contaminated food introduced the virus to the market, where the first Se 
cluster of COVID-19 cases surfaced in December 2019. Chinese au- Webatin Bionde repecscntinea Mine wasaivone ol 
thorities shuttered the market on 1 January 2020. repatriated by Germany to Nigeria in December 2022. 
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ECOLOGY 


Aboriginal knowledge links Australia’s ‘fairy circles’ to termites 


esearchers say Aboriginal people in Western Australia 
provided insights that may help settle a debate about the 
origin of mysterious small patches of barren earth known 
as “fairy circles.” Some ecologists think the patches, 
found in arid grasslands in Australia and Namibia, result 
from plants competing for water and nutrients. A study in this 
week's issue of Nature Ecology & Evolution argues this expla- 
nation ignores an alternative backed by thousands of years of 
Aboriginal knowledge, depicted in paintings and stories: The 


circles stem in part from underground nests of flying harvester 
termites. Aboriginal people have gathered them for food and 
other uses. Dozens of Aboriginal elders and experts, listed as 
co-authors on the new paper, shared this traditional knowledge 
with partners at Australian research institutions. The scientists 
confirmed it by digging trenches in the patches, known locally in 
Western Australia as linyji, which revealed extensive termite tun- 
nels. The authors say the results offer a lesson for scientists who 
ignore the traditional knowledge of Indigenous people. 


Patches in Australia created partly by termites are seen in an aerial photograph (left) and a 1976 painting (right) by Aboriginal artist Kaapa Tjampitjinpa. 


century onward, indicating a common 
source. Now, a team has found a match- 
ing signal in a subset of the brass rings 
called “manillas” that served as currency 
for trade between Europe, Africa, and 
North America from the 15th to the 19th 
centuries. The researchers found that the 
isotope signature found in the bronzes 
matches that of the brass in manillas 
that were made in the Rhineland and 
used by Portuguese traders—and not, 

as previously assumed, manillas made 

in Britain or Flanders. The consistent 
signature suggests the artisans who 
crafted the sculptures and plaques were 
selective about the metal they used, say 
authors of the study, published this week 
in PLOS ONE. 


Outsize black hole revealed 


ASTRONOMY | Researchers have used 
gravitational lensing—the bending of light 
by mass—to detect an otherwise invisible 
black hole that is among the largest ever 
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found. Supermassive black holes sit at 

the heart of most galaxies, but astrono- 
mers had only been able to detect active 
ones—those that consume gas and dust, 
which glow as they approach the hole. A 
team reported a way to find inactive ones 
last week in Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. They derived the 
method using images from the Hubble 
Space Telescope showing that the galaxy 
Abell 1201 bends light from more distant 
objects. The team used supercomputer 
simulations in which they assumed Abell 
1201 contains a central black hole. They 
simulated different masses of the black 
hole to see which bent light in a way 
similar to the Hubble images. The best 
statistical fit was one with a gigantic black 
hole, weighing nearly 33 billion Suns, close 
to a theoretical limit. 


Scientists call for Al pause 


COMPUTER SCIENCE | Academic and 
industry scientists have flocked to sign 


an open letter calling for a pause in 

the development of cutting-edge artifi- 
cial intelligence (AI) applications until 
safeguards are installed. The signatories 
worry, for example, about the automated 
spread of misinformation and elimination 
of jobs. The letter was posted last week 
by the nonprofit Future of Life Institute; 
signatories include Yoshua Bengio, a 
Turing Prize winner at the University of 
Montreal, and Apple co-founder Steve 
Wozniak. The letter says the moratorium 
should apply only to “unpredictable 
black-box models” more powerful than 
GPT-4, the AI tool unveiled in March by 
OpenAI, a Microsoft subsidiary, that pro- 
duces humanlike responses to questions. 
Tech companies are racing to develop 
such tools with little regard for economic 
and political consequences, the letter 
says. In recent months, several of the 
largest firms have laid off employees in 
“AI ethics” working to counteract poten- 
tial harms. Other scientists say the letter 
is alarmist and overly pessimistic. 
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The first genome of the pandemic coronavirus, s! 


Dispute simmers over who first 
shared SARS-CoV-2’s genome 


Scientists suggest that GISAID, a prominent database of 
virus sequences, is rewriting pandemic history 


By Martin Enserink 


ISAID, a widely used database where 

scientists deposit influenza and 

SARS-CoV-2 genomes, doubled down 

last month on a claim that has puz- 

zled and infuriated some virologists 

for 3 years. In a statement about a 
set of controversial sequences from a Wu- 
han market that hint at the origin of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, GISAID emphasized it 
was the first place to publicly share SARS- 
CoV-2 genomes, on 10 January 2020. 

That claim flies in the face of countless 
contemporaneous news and social media 
accounts, the memories of many research- 
ers contacted by Science, and non-GISAID 
records. All indicate the first SARS-CoV-2 
sequence was publicly shared through 
virological.org, an online forum, early on 
11 January in Europe. It was submitted by 
Edward Holmes, an evolutionary biologist 
and virologist at the University of Sydney. 
Holmes received the sequence from Zhang 
Yong-Zhen, a virologist at Fudan Univer- 
sity. GISAID, various sources suggest, didn’t 
actually make its first genomes of the new 
coronavirus public until 12 January 2020. 
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“T am very surprised” at GISAID’s claims, 
Zhang wrote in an email to Science. “I could 
not understand why some people attempted 
to rewrite the history.” 

Ben Branda, GISAID’s vice president and 
in-house counsel, stood by its chronology 
in an email to Science. The notion that the 
Zhang genome came first is “inaccurate,” he 
wrote, and based on “misinformation.” 

The debate is about more than scientific 
glory, says Scripps Research evolution- 
ary biologist Kristian Andersen, who calls 
GISAID’s version of events “deeply prob- 
lematic.” He says it could undermine trust 
in the database, which stores data from 
thousands of contributors in 215 nations 
and territories and has played a key role in 
charting the evolution of SARS-CoV-2. 

Holmes says he would gladly credit GI- 
SAID if it was indeed first. “It’s not an ego 
thing,” he says. “But I have seen absolutely 
no evidence of their claim.” 

The release of the first SARS-CoV-2 ge- 
nome was the subject of an intense tussle 
in China, where several laboratories had 
sequenced the virus by early January 2020. 
Zhang’s lab, which had long collaborated 
with Holmes, received a sample from a 


here in infected cells, touched off a vaccine race. 


COVID-19 patient on 3 January and had 
a sequence ready on 5 January. That day, 
Zhang uploaded it to GenBank, a public 
database run by the U.S. National Institutes 
of Health (NIH), but did not make it imme- 
diately visible to others. (China had report- 
edly banned researchers there from making 
the sequence public.) Zhang, Holmes, and 
colleagues also sent a paper on the new vi- 
rus to Nature on 7 January. 

On 8 January, The Wall Street Journal be- 
came the first media outlet to report that 
the outbreak in Wuhan was caused by a new 
coronavirus and that Chinese researchers 
had sequenced it, but the article didn’t iden- 
tify which scientists. Worried by the delay 
in sharing the viral genome, seen as key to 
developing diagnostics, vaccines, and drugs, 
Holmes had a “series of frantic calls” with 
Jeremy Farrar, head of the Wellcome Trust, 
on 9 January, as Farrar wrote in his book 
Spike: The Virus vs. The People—the Inside 
Story. The two decided Holmes would ask 
Zhang to go public with the sequence while 
Farrar would urge George Gao, head of the 
Chinese Center for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (China CDC), to do the same with 
genomes they believed the agency had. 

Zhang gave Holmes approval to make the 
sequence public on 11 January. Holmes says 
he then called virologist Andrew Rambaut 
of the University of Edinburgh, who runs 
virological.org. Rambaut posted the se- 
quence at 1:05 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time 
(GMT) on 11 January. Three minutes later, 
Holmes announced the posting in a tweet. 

The release was hailed as a milestone. 
“Potentially really important moment in 
global public health,’ Farrar tweeted. The 
same day, vaccine developers began plotting 
how to use the sequence. 

But GISAID, now home to more than 
15 million SARS-CoV-2 genomes, has a differ- 
ent version. Branda says China CDC submit- 
ted three genomes to GISAID at 11:29 p.m. 
GMT on 9 January 2020, the morning of 
10 January in Beijing. The first two genomes 
were released just over an hour later, he says, 
or more than 24 hours before Zhang’s se- 
quence went up on virological.org. Records 
of the two genomes on GISAID’s database 
list 10 January as the date of submission, but 
don’t say when they went public. 

GISAID also immediately announced the 
news on its website, Branda says. A search 
on the Wayback Machine, which records 
web pages, shows GISAID had a short story 
titled “China releases genetic sequence of 
newly discovered coronavirus from Wuhan” 
up by 13 January, but the archive did not 
capture GISAID’s site on 10-12 January. 
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If GISAID did make an announcement 
on 10 January, it appears to have gone 
completely unnoticed by the scientific com- 
munity, the media, and services that follow 
disease outbreaks closely, such as ProMED 
and FluTrackers. “It makes no sense at all” 
that not a single scientist spoke or tweeted 
about the release of SARS-CoV-2’s genome 
if it occurred on 10 January, Andersen says. 
“The internet has memories,’ Zhang adds. 

GISAID’s timeline is also at odds with of- 
ficial timelines released by the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and China. WHO 
received the first China CDC genomes at 
6:10 p.m. GMT on 11 January, an agency 
spokesperson says. At 9:23 p.m. GMT—early 
on the morning of 12 January in Beijing—the 
agency reported the arrival of the sequences 
in a tweet. (For unclear reasons, WHO had 


(WHO did not comment on the messages.) 

Branda also referenced four scientific pa- 
pers that cite GISAID as the source of the 
first genomes, including a landmark article 
in The New England Journal of Medicine 
(NEJM) in December 2020 on the COVID-19 
vaccine produced by BioNTech and Pfizer. 
Its authors wrote that vaccine development 
began on 10 January 2020, “when the SARS- 
CoV-2 genetic sequence was ... dissemi- 
nated globally” on GISAID. (The authors 
of the NEJM paper referred questions from 
Science about this citation to Pfizer, which 
said it is looking into the issue.) 

Gao has supported GISAID’s chronology, 
saying in the 2021 CNN documentary Race 
to the Vaccine that “on the morning of Janu- 
ary 10th, we published the sequences for 
the whole world to see.” He did not respond 


A conflict over chronology 


This screenshot shows entries for the first two SARS-CoV-2 genomes placed in the GISAID database. 
But some virologists dispute GISAID’s claim to have been the first to publicly share the sequences. 
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not acknowledged the Zhang genome on 
virological.org.) WHO also tweeted that 
Chinese officials had submitted sequences 
to the GISAID platform, and said: “We ex- 
pect them to be made publicly available as 
soon as possible.” China’s timeline, released 
by state news agency Xinhua in April 2020, 
also says the release occurred on 12 January. 

Virologist Jason McLellan of the University 
of Texas, Austin, clearly recalls the release on 
virological.org as the moment the race to pro- 
duce a SARS-CoV-2 vaccine began. “I don’t 
know anybody who got the first sequence 
from GISAID,’ he says, adding that it’s “very 
unlikely” that GISAID’s timeline is correct. 
When a colleague first told him about it, “It 
sort of shocked me,’ McLellan says. 

GISAID’s Branda says the Xinhua and 
WHO timelines are inaccurate. To support 
that assertion, he shared WhatsApp mes- 
sages between GISAID and WHO officials. 
But they appear to show only that on 10 
January GISAID shared with WHO the po- 
sition of the novel virus in the coronavirus 
family tree, based on a gene called o7f1b, 
and not when the genome was posted. 
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to questions from Science but sent refer- 
ences to three of the four papers. 

GISAID has argued for its timeline on 
multiple fronts. A March 2022 profile of 
Holmes in The New York Times originally 
reported that he and Zhang were the first 
to make SARS-CoV-2 genomes public, but 
the story was changed 6 days later to align 
with GISAID’s version of events. A New York 
Times spokesperson says the change was 
made after GISAID contacted the paper. 

Andersen says GISAID is also pressur- 
ing scientists to support its chronology. 
After he and his co-authors gave GISAID a 
chance to review a manuscript that credited 
virological.org with posting the first ge- 
nome, he says GISAID officials insisted that 
the reference be replaced with one support- 
ing their timeline. The team refused, he 
says, but agreed to cite the NEJM paper. 

Even after Andersen and his colleagues 
published their paper, he says, GISAID offi- 
cials kept asking them to remove the virolog- 
ical.org reference. “They’re basically asking 
you to participate in their revisionist his- 
tory,’ he says. “I’m not willing to do that.” 


PLANETARY SCIENCE 


Magnets wipe 
memories from 
meteorites 


Researchers sound alarm 
over damage caused by 
popular meteorite-hunting 
technique 


By Zack Savitsky 


n 2011, nomads roaming the western 

Sahara encountered precious time cap- 

sules from Mars: coal-black chunks of 

a meteorite, strewn across the dunes. 

“Black Beauty,’ as the parent body came 

to be known, captivated scientists and 
collectors because it contained crystals 
that formed on Mars more than 4.4 billion 
years ago, making it older than any native 
rock on Earth. Jér6me Gattacceca, a paleo- 
magnetist at the European Centre for Re- 
search and Teaching in Environmental Geo- 
sciences, hoped it might harbor a secret 
message, imprinted by the now-defunct mar- 
tian magnetic field—which is thought to have 
helped the planet sustain an atmosphere, 
water, and possibly even life. 

But when Gattacceca obtained a piece 
of Black Beauty and tried to decode its 
magnetic inscription, he found its memory 
had been wiped—Men in Black style—and 
replaced by a stronger signal. He instantly 
knew the culprit. Somewhere along its 
journey from Moroccan desert to street 
dealers to laboratory, the rock had been 
touched by strong hand magnets, a widely 
used technique for identifying meteorites. 
“It’s a pity that, just by using magnets, 
we've been destroying this scientific infor- 
mation that was stored there for 4 billion 
years,” Gattacceca says. 

In a new study, Foteini Vervelidou, a plan- 
etary scientist at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT), and her colleagues 
have documented the destructive power of 
the hand magnets, which are often made 
from rare-earth metals such as neodymium 
and are typically about 10,000 times stron- 
ger than Earth’s magnetic field. When 
brought within a few centimeters of a rock, 
the researchers found, the magnets over- 
write vestigial fields contained in iron-based 
minerals such as magnetite and reset them 
to the higher strength and orientation of the 
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on 10 January, it appears to have gone 
completely unnoticed by the scientific com- 
munity, the media, and services that follow 
disease outbreaks closely, such as ProMED 
and FluTrackers. “It makes no sense at all” 
that not a single scientist spoke or tweeted 
about the release of SARS-CoV-2’s genome 
if it occurred on 10 January, Andersen says. 
“The internet has memories,’ Zhang adds. 
GISAID’s timeline is also at odds with of- 
ficial timelines released by the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and China. WHO 
received the first China CDC genomes at 
6:10 p.m. GMT on 11 January, an agency 
spokesperson says. At 9:23 p.m. GMT—early 
on the morning of 12 January in Beijing—the 
agency reported the arrival of the sequences 
in a tweet. (For unclear reasons, WHO had 


Branda also referenced four scientific pa- 
pers that cite GISAID as the source of the 
first genomes, including a landmark article 
in The New England Journal of Medicine 
(NEJM) in December 2020 on the COVID-19 
vaccine produced by BioNTech and Pfizer. 
Its authors wrote that vaccine development 
began on 10 January 2020, “when the SARS- 
CoV-2 genetic sequence was ... dissemi- 
nated globally” on GISAID. (The authors 
of the NEJM paper referred questions from 
Science about this citation to Pfizer, which 
said it is looking into the issue.) 

Gao has supported GISAID’s chronology, 
saying in the 2021 CNN documentary Race 
to the Vaccine that “on the morning of Janu- 
ary 10th, we published the sequences for 
the whole world to see.” He did not respond 


A conflict over chronology 


This screenshot shows entries for the first two SARS-CoV-2 genomes placed in the GISAID database. 
But some virologists dispute GISAID’s claim to have been the first to publicly share the sequences. 
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not acknowledged the Zhang genome on 
virological.org.) WHO also tweeted that 
Chinese officials had submitted sequences 
to the GISAID platform, and said: “We ex- 
pect them to be made publicly available as 
soon as possible.” China’s timeline, released 
by state news agency Xinhua in April 2020, 
also says the release occurred on 12 January. 

Virologist Jason McLellan of the University 
of Texas, Austin, clearly recalls the release on 
virological.org as the moment the race to pro- 
duce a SARS-CoV-2 vaccine began. “I don’t 
know anybody who got the first sequence 
from GISAID,’ he says, adding that it’s “very 
unlikely” that GISAID’s timeline is correct. 
When a colleague first told him about it, “It 
sort of shocked me,’ McLellan says. 

GISAID’s Branda says the Xinhua and 
WHO timelines are inaccurate. To support 
that assertion, he shared WhatsApp mes- 
sages between GISAID and WHO officials. 
But they appear to show only that on 10 
January GISAID shared with WHO the po- 
sition of the novel virus in the coronavirus 
family tree, based on a gene called o7f1b, 
and not when the genome was posted. 
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to questions from Science but sent refer- 
ences to three of the four papers. 

GISAID has argued for its timeline on 
multiple fronts. A March 2022 profile of 
Holmes in The New York Times originally 
reported that he and Zhang were the first 
to make SARS-CoV-2 genomes public, but 
the story was changed 6 days later to align 
with GISAID’s version of events. A New York 
Times spokesperson says the change was 
made after GISAID contacted the paper. 

Andersen says GISAID is also pressur- 
ing scientists to support its chronology. 
After he and his co-authors gave GISAID a 
chance to review a manuscript that credited 
virological.org with posting the first ge- 
nome, he says GISAID officials insisted that 
the reference be replaced with one support- 
ing their timeline. The team refused, he 
says, but agreed to cite the NEJM paper. 

Even after Andersen and his colleagues 
published their paper, he says, GISAID offi- 
cials kept asking them to remove the virolog- 
ical.org reference. “They’re basically asking 
you to participate in their revisionist his- 
tory,’ he says. “I’m not willing to do that.” 


Magnets wipe 
memories from 
meteorites 


Researchers sound alarm 
over damage caused by 
popular meteorite-hunting 
technique 


By Zack Savitsky 


n 2011, nomads roaming the western 

Sahara encountered precious time cap- 

sules from Mars: coal-black chunks of 

a meteorite, strewn across the dunes. 

“Black Beauty,’ as the parent body came 

to be known, captivated scientists and 
collectors because it contained crystals 
that formed on Mars more than 4.4 billion 
years ago, making it older than any native 
rock on Earth. Jér6me Gattacceca, a paleo- 
magnetist at the European Centre for Re- 
search and Teaching in Environmental Geo- 
sciences, hoped it might harbor a secret 
message, imprinted by the now-defunct mar- 
tian magnetic field—which is thought to have 
helped the planet sustain an atmosphere, 
water, and possibly even life. 

But when Gattacceca obtained a piece 
of Black Beauty and tried to decode its 
magnetic inscription, he found its memory 
had been wiped—Men in Black style—and 
replaced by a stronger signal. He instantly 
knew the culprit. Somewhere along its 
journey from Moroccan desert to street 
dealers to laboratory, the rock had been 
touched by strong hand magnets, a widely 
used technique for identifying meteorites. 
“It’s a pity that, just by using magnets, 
we've been destroying this scientific infor- 
mation that was stored there for 4 billion 
years,” Gattacceca says. 

In a new study, Foteini Vervelidou, a plan- 
etary scientist at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT), and her colleagues 
have documented the destructive power of 
the hand magnets, which are often made 
from rare-earth metals such as neodymium 
and are typically about 10,000 times stron- 
ger than Earth’s magnetic field. When 
brought within a few centimeters of a rock, 
the researchers found, the magnets over- 
write vestigial fields contained in iron-based 
minerals such as magnetite and reset them 
to the higher strength and orientation of the 
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Researchers in the Atacama desert use a susceptibility meter to identify a meteorite without contaminating it. 


magnet. In an instant, a unique view into the 
heart of distant rocky bodies can be erased. 
Black Beauty, for example, is the only known 
meteorite old enough to “remember” Mars’s 
magnetic field before it started to disappear 
about 4 billion years ago. 

Vervelidou hopes that raising awareness 
will help convince hunters, collectors, and 
researchers to give up a technique that’s 
still promoted by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, universities, and popular meteorite 
hunting TV shows. “It’s like having this 
unique piece [of information] destroyed,” 
Vervelidou says. “Why would you buy an 
amazing painting and then throw some 
sauce on it?” 

Hand magnets are effective for distin- 
guishing ordinary chondrites, an abundant 
kind of meteorite that is often loaded with 
metals, from many Earth rocks. But their 
diagnostic abilities have lim- 
its. Some common iron-rich 
Earth rocks, such as basalt, 
can also attract magnets, 
whereas the meteorites 
that come from Mars or the 
Moon often don’t. Most of 
the iron on those larger bod- 
ies is in their core, not their 
crust, where meteorites orig- 
inate. “The irony is that the 
[meteorites] that don’t stick 
to magnets are actually the 
most valuable of all,” says 
Ben Weiss, a study co-author 
and MIT planetary scientist. 
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The magnetic memory of Black 
Beauty, a meteorite from Mars, 
was destroyed by magnets. 


The problem is not new. Two decades 
ago, Weiss was studying rare meteorite 
samples to see whether some asteroids 
were ever big enough to have a dynamo— 
a churning molten core that generates 
magnetic fields. He saw spectacularly high 
magnetizations in each of the samples only 
to realize, later, that he’d been duped by 
magnets. Weiss says the meteoritic litera- 
ture is rife with false magnetic findings— 
such as reports of extreme fields in one of 
the most studied meteorites of all time, 
Allende, which fell in Mexico in 1969. “I 
wasn’t the first one to be fooled.” 

After the frustration of finding magnetic 
contamination in nine different Black 
Beauty samples, the researchers decided to 
confront the hand-magnet issue head-on. 
In their study, accepted this week by the 
Journal of Geophysical Research: Planets, 
they calculated how mag- 
nets of different strengths 
would alter a meteorite’s 
magnetic records as they 
approached the rock. Study 
co-author France Lagroix, at 
the Paris Institute of Plan- 
etary Physics, helped check 
the calculations by measur- 
ing the fields in 13 speci- 
mens of terrestrial basalt 
before and after placing a 
typical hand magnet at vari- 
ous distances from them. 
The results showed how the 
magnet progressively resets 


fields from the outside in, giving research- 
ers a guide for how deep they would have 
to cut to find a pristine sample. “Now we're 
100% sure, if we weren’t already, that this 
is what’s going on,” Weiss says. 

But for most people—even other mete- 
orite researchers—the magnetic records 
aren’t as precious as they are to paleo- 
magnetists. The “quick-and-dirty” method 
of meteorite identification persists because 
“not everybody cares about magnetic fields 
like Ben Weiss does,” says Carl Agee, the 
meteoriticist at the University of New 
Mexico who first determined Black Beauty 
hailed from Mars. 

For the past 2 decades, MHasnaa 
Chennaoui Aoudjehane, a planetary sci- 
entist at the Hassan II University of Casa- 
blanca, has been trying to educate Saharan 
meteorite hunters about the dangers of 
hand magnets. But the message doesn’t al- 
ways sink in. “We try explaining to hunters 
... ‘it’s the human heritage; it’s the history of 
the Solar System,” Chennaoui Aoudjehane 
says. “But when someone needs to buy 
bread and things to live every day ... their 
priority is not the science that is conducted 
on those rocks. It’s their source of reve- 
nue.” Said Yousfi, a meteorite collector and 
dealer in Morocco, agrees magnets will re- 
main a fixture of the Saharan meteorite- 
hunting culture—despite the fact that most 
local hunters are skilled enough to identify 
meteorites by eye. 

In their study, Vervelidou and her col- 
leagues recommend an alternative: sus- 
ceptibility meters. These devices apply a 
weak magnetic field that doesn’t erase the 
records, and they are better at identifying 
different types of meteorites. The catch is 
that commercial devices often cost a few 
thousand dollars, and they’re not as intui- 
tive to use as a simple magnet. Gattacceca 
and colleagues are now building handheld 
susceptibility meters that have only one 
button and cost a few hundred dollars. 

Gattacceca hopes to make inroads with 
scientists. He points to the Antarctic 
Search for Meteorites (ANSMET), an an- 
nual expedition funded by the National 
Science Foundation. His collaborators 
there told him they weren’t using magnets 
on their samples, so he assumed the large 
magnetizations he was finding were relics 
of the early Solar System. 

But a few years ago, a colleague par- 
ticipating in the expedition brought back 
a small hand magnet adorned with the AN- 
SMET logo. It had been distributed in the 
researchers’ field kits. “That’s what you call 
a smoking gun,” Gattacceca says. “Once you 
have the gun, you're likely to use it.” & 


Zack Savitsky is a journalist in New York City. 
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Promising Alzheimer’s therapies shrink brains 


Effects of antiamyloid antibody drugs worry some scientists, who call for more study 


By Jennifer Couzin-Frankel 


class of drugs meant to slow the 
cognitive decline of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, including one that appears to 
have real but modest benefits, can 
cause brain shrinkage, a new analy- 
sis shows. Although scientists and 
drug developers have documented brain 
volume loss in trials of the drugs for years, 
the scientific review, published last week in 
Neurology, is the first to look at data across 
numerous studies. It also links the 
brain shrinkage to a better known side 
effect of the drugs, brain swelling. 

“We don’t fully know what these 
changes might imply,’ says Jonathan 
Jackson, a cognitive neuroscientist at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. But, 
he says, “It’s likely these changes are 
detrimental.” They cast a shadow on the 
promise of one drug, the antibody lec- 
anemab, which was granted accelerated 
approval in the United States in January 
after a trial showed it slowed the rate of 
cognitive decline by 27% after 18 months 
compared with people on a placebo. 

The analysis alarmed Scott Ayton, a 
neuroscientist at the Florey Institute 
of Neuroscience and Mental Health 
in Melbourne, Australia, who led the 
work and has advised Eisai, which 
led the development of lecanemab. 
“We're talking about the possibility of 
brain damage” from treatment, Ayton 
says. “I find it very peculiar that these 
data, which are very important, have 
been completely ignored by the field.” 

A spokesperson for Eisai suggested 
the brain shrinkage could be benign. The 
company said that although participants in 
its pivotal trial did experience “greater cor- 
tical volume loss on lecanemab relative to 
placebo,” those reductions may be due to the 
antibody clearing the protein beta amyloid 
from the brain and reducing inflammation. 

But that’s sheer speculation, some scien- 
tists worry. “We don’t know what [the shrink- 
age] means,” says Lon Schneider, director of 
the California Alzheimer’s Disease Center at 
the Keck School of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. It’s crucial, he 
says, to “try to seriously understand this.” 

Ayton and two colleagues identified 
31 published clinical trials of drugs that aim 
to eliminate beta amyloid, whose buildup 
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many consider a driver of the disease. About 
half were trials of secretase inhibitors, tra- 
ditional small-molecule drugs targeting an 
enzyme that produces beta amyloid from 
a larger protein. (Those drugs have been 
largely abandoned due to ineffectiveness.) 
The others were trials of monoclonal anti- 
bodies like lecanemab that directly target 
various forms of beta amyloid. Another 
antiamyloid antibody in the analysis, adu- 
canumab, was approved in 2021 amid much 
controversy, and still others are in trials. 


ACT scan shows the brain of a 78-year-old woman 
with Alzheimer’s disease. 


Alzheimer’s disease frequently causes the 
brain to shrink. But the researchers found 
both types of antiamyloid drugs generally 
caused trial participants to lose brain vol- 
ume faster. In two large lecanemab trials, 
people on the highest dose—which is the 
one the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA) approved—recorded, on aver- 
age, a 28% greater brain volume loss than 
people on placebo after about 18 months. 
This translated to a loss of an extra 5.2 milli- 
liters (mL) in brain matter. The authors also 
reported that the antiamyloid antibodies— 
but not the secretase inhibitors—led to a 
greater increase in the size of the brain’s 
fluid-filled ventricles. 

Ayton’s group then studied whether the 


shrinkage was associated with so-called 
amyloid-related imaging abnormalities 
(ARIA), a type of brain swelling and bleed- 
ing that is a well-documented side effect 
of the antibodies. ARIA occurred in 21% of 
the 898 people taking lecanemab in Eisai’s 
pivotal trial (as well as 9% on a placebo); 
most had no symptoms, but some became 
severely ill and at least two died. Ayton and 
his colleagues found the experimental ther- 
apies with a higher rate of ARIA also gener- 
ated a bigger average increase in the size of 
the ventricles. 

“I was just shocked when we put 
these data together,’ Ayton says, but he 
sees a possible connection. ARIA shows 
up on brain scans as inflammation, and 
generally, “it’s not controversial that 
neuroinflammation would lead to neu- 
rodegeneration,” he says. As a result, 
patients who develop ARIA—which 
tends to happen early in treatment— 
might later be more prone to brain vol- 
ume loss, he speculates. 

FDA officials who approved Eisai’s ap- 
plication for lecanemab noted the brain 
volume changes. Like the company, 
though, they weren’t unduly concerned. 
A lead FDA reviewer “questions the clin- 
ical relevance of the changes to whole 
brain volume and total ventricular vol- 
ume,” FDA wrote in its summary review 
of the drug, in part because the drug 
met its goal of slowing cognitive decline. 

But researchers note that individual 
patients may have had cognitive or other 
effects not noted across the trial popu- 
lation. Madhav Thambisetty, a neuro- 
logist at Johns Hopkins University and 
chief of the clinical and translational neuro- 
science section at the National Institute on 
Aging, says it’s not clear “whether brain vol- 
ume loss and increase in ventricular volume 
are associated with worsening clinical and 
cognitive outcomes” in individual patients. 
The “incomplete reporting of results ... is 
very concerning to me.” 

Ayton shares the sentiment. “The lack 
of information increases my worry,’ he 
says, calling on companies, including Eisai, 
and drug regulators to examine this issue 
and share more trial data. “Tell us why we 
shouldn’t be concerned.” 

FDA is planning an advisory commit- 
tee meeting by July to consider whether to 
grant lecanemab full approval. 
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Low-cost array hunts radio bursts, black holes 


Closely packed telescope dishes enable wide-field, real-time sky surveys 


By Daniel Clery 


hen the immense Arecibo radio 

telescope in Puerto Rico collapsed 

in 2020, it left gaping holes in as- 

tronomy. Now, a team from the 

California Institute of Technology 

(Caltech) hopes to address some 
of the gaps with a very different instrument: 
a tightly packed array of relatively inexpen- 
sive radio dishes that aims to quickly image 
radio sources across wide swaths of the sky. 
A nearly completed prototype array in Cali- 
fornia that the team calls a “radio camera” 
is already locating dozens of the distant, 
enigmatic eruptions called fast radio bursts 
(FRBs). Next year, the team hopes to begin 
construction on a much larger array with 
2000 dishes that, together, will match the 
size of Arecibo. 

Maura McLaughlin of West Virginia Uni- 
versity is a leader of NANOGrav (the North 
American Nanohertz Observatory for 
Gravitational Waves), an effort to search 
for gravitational waves from supermassive 
black holes that relied on Arecibo for half 
its data. She says they took “a big sensitiv- 
ity hit” when it was lost. “We really need 
a new telescope with a similar collecting 
area,” she says, and Caltech’s planned Deep 
Synoptic Array (DSA) fits that bill. “It will 
be a game changer.” 

To gain sensitivity, radio astronomers can 
build big dishes like Arecibo or arrays of 
smaller dishes. But in most such arrays, the 
dishes are widely spaced, which sharpens 
their resolution but creates “a data deluge 
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problem,” says Caltech’s Gregg Hallinan, 
DSA principal investigator (PI). Producing 
an image from a scattered array is like look- 
ing through a fragmented mirror, he says, 
and recreating the information from the 
missing parts is a complex nonlinear pro- 
cess known as deconvolution that can take 
weeks—or even years. 

Many astronomers just want to regularly 
survey the sky for new objects or moni- 
tor sources for subtle changes without a 
heavy processing burden. Caltech’s solution, 
Hallinan says, is to “fill the mirror up” by 
packing low-cost dishes together. That makes 
deconvolution easier and should enable DSA 
to construct images in real time. 

The team has nearly finished assembling 
its prototype, the DSA-110, a T-shaped array 
of 95 dishes spaced 1 meter apart at Caltech’s 
Owens Valley Radio Observatory in Califor- 
nia plus another 15 “outriggers” spread out 
more than 1 kilometer away. To keep con- 
struction costs to $4 million, the instrument 
uses commercially available 4.6-meter dishes, 
homemade amplifiers, and wave-channeling 
feeds fashioned out of cake tins. Most radio 
telescopes require expensive cryogenic cool- 
ing to reduce amplifier noise, but Caltech’s 
engineers have squeezed similar perfor- 
mance out of room-temperature circuits. (Co- 
PI Vikram Ravi admits they perform less well 
in the summer heat.) 

With a wide field of view, DSA-110 is good 
at detecting FRBs, intense blasts of radio 
waves lasting only milliseconds, coming from 
all over the sky. Several thousand have been 
detected, but only a dozen or so have been 


traced to their home galaxies, which might 
hold clues to what is powering the bursts. 
DSA-110 aims to localize many more. If a 
burst is detected, data from the outrigger 
dishes allow the telescope to zoom in and pin 
the FRB to its galaxy. 

During 2022, with more than half the 
dishes in place including the outriggers, 
DSA-110 identified source galaxies for about 
20 FRBs, overtaking the number of localized 
sources found by all other telescopes. When 
completed this summer, it should localize a 
couple of FRBs every week, Ravi says. “It’s go- 
ing to be a lot of fun.” 

The results so far are already confound- 
ing theorists. They predicted FRBs are most 
likely to come from galaxies that are rapidly 
forging new stars. Such galaxies are rich in 
massive stars that quickly run out of fusion 
fuel and collapse into tiny stellar remnants 
rippling with energy called magnetars—the 
favored engines for blasting out FRBs. But 
DSA-110 has found FRBs in quiescent gal- 
axies whose magnetars would have fizzled 
out long ago. That suggests FRBs might 
have other sources besides magnetars, says 
Victoria Kaspi of McGill University. Just last 
week in Nature Astronomy, researchers re- 
ported an FRB that appeared to come from 
the merger of two neutron stars. “Having 
many FRBs localized is important,’ Kaspi 
says. “We may be able to see different popula- 
tions [of FRBs] from different sources.” 

Meanwhile, the Caltech team is gearing 
up for the next phase: DSA-2000. At 19 by 
15 kilometers, it will be too big for Owens 
Valley so the team is looking at Hot Creek 
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In 2022, the Deep Synoptic Array 110 traced about 
20 fast radio bursts to their source galaxies. 


Valley in Nevada, a sparsely populated, radio 
quiet region. To keep costs low, the Caltech 
team plans to make its own 5-meter dishes by 
molding sheets of aluminum. Although DSA- 
2000 won't be as sensitive as other planned 
radio observatories, such as the Square 
Kilometre Array in South Africa and Austra- 
lia, it will beat them on survey speed. Existing 
surveys have logged 10 million radio sources 
across the sky, Hallinan says. DSA-2000 will 
boost that number 100-fold to 1 billion, giving 
astronomers, for example, a better picture of 
how galaxies form and grow, and allowing 
them to capture fleeting sources like merging 
neutron stars over a much wider volume. 

Later this year, the team will apply to the 
US. National Science Foundation to supple- 
ment the private sources that have funded 
development work. If the team can raise the 
$144 million needed to build the array, DSA- 
2000 could start logging tens of thousands 
of FRBs in 2026. That could enable astro- 
nomers to start using FRBs as a mapping 
tool. As the compact radio pulses move 
through space, they get smeared by the gas 
they pass through—giving astronomers a 
clue to the location of gas around and be- 
tween galaxies that is normally invisible to 
telescopes. Astronomers don’t know where 
half the normal matter in the universe is; 
FRBs could help them find it. 

One-quarter of its time will be devoted to 
eavesdropping on another hidden compo- 
nent of the universe: the colossal black holes 
with masses of millions or billions of suns 
that lurk at the centers of galaxies. When gal- 
axies merge, the newly formed galaxy ought 
to end up with two of these lumbering giants, 
circling each other warily and churning out 
long, languorous gravitational waves. De- 
tectors on Earth have detected the shorter, 
sharper waves generated by collisions of star- 
size black holes. But it takes a detector light- 
years across to pick up these long waves. 
NANOGrav’s strategy is to studiously observe 
pulsars, spinning stellar fossils that emit met- 
ronomic radio pulses hundreds of times a 
second. A passing gravitational wave would 
slightly shift a pulsar’s repetition rate as it 
ripples space between the pulsar and Earth. 

More than a decade of watching several 
dozen pulsars has yet to turn up a firm 
detection. But with DSA-2000 monitoring 
more pulsars, more accurately and more 
often, a signal might emerge, says NANO- 
Grav member Chiara Mingarelli of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. That would 
open “a new frontier,’ she says, revealing gi- 
ant black holes performing a hidden pas de 
deux. “DSA-2000 will be transformational 
for gravitational wave astronomy.” 
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Monkey mock embryos set new 
development record 


First embryo mimics from monkeys may boost research 
into early development, miscarriages 


By Mitch Leslie 


o probe the mysterious early stages of 
development, researchers have con- 
cocted a variety of embryo stand-ins 
from mouse or human stem cells. Now, 
scientists in China have created the 
first monkey versions. These pseudo- 
embryos should more closely reflect human 
development than their mouse equivalents. 
And unlike human embryo mimics, they 
can be inserted into females to help scien- 
tists better understand the beginnings of 
pregnancy—and why it often fails. 

“The findings are a milestone in the field 
of stem cell-derived embryo models,’ says 
stem cell biologist Alejandro 
De Los Angeles of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who wasn’t 
connected to the study. 

Starting with stem cells 
obtained from embryos or 
from adult cells transformed 
into an embryonic-like state, 
several groups of researchers 
have grown structures that re- 
semble the blastocyst, the ball 
of cells that in humans takes 
shape about 5 days after fer- 
tilization and implants in the uterus. Termed 
blastoids, these imitation embryos can sur- 
vive for several days in culture and develop 
many features of the real things. Scientists 
have even inserted mouse blastoids into 
mother rodents and shown that they induce 
some of the changes of pregnancy, although 
they don’t continue to develop. But mouse 
blastoids can only reveal so much about hu- 
man development, and it would be unethical 
to implant human blastoids into people. 

Monkey blastoids promise to be better 
models, but the right recipe for culturing 
them proved elusive. Now, Zhen Liu of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences and colleagues 
have generated blastoids from the embryonic 
stem cells of cynomolgus monkeys, they re- 
port this week in Cell Stem Cell. The research- 
ers raised the cells in 3D cultures and coaxed 
them to divide and specialize with two kinds 
of media. In culture, the blastoids could sur- 
vive about 18 days. 

They developed further than any previous 


“The findings 
are a milestone 
in the field of 
stem cell-derived 
embryo models.” 


Alejandro De Los Angeles, 
University of Oxford 


blastoids, undergoing gastrulation, the cellu- 
lar reorganization that sets up the three ba- 
sic layers of the embryo. They also contained 
many of the same types of cells genuine mon- 
key blastocysts do and showed similar pat- 
terns of gene activity, suggesting they were 
faithful replicas. 

In previous blastoids, certain types of 
“founder” cells that give rise to key embry- 
onic structures were scarce, notes devel- 
opmental biologist Jennifer Nichols of the 
University of Edinburgh. But the new culture 
system produced a better balance of these 
cells, suggesting it might benefit other labs 
trying to nurture blastoids, she says. A next 
step, De Los Angeles says, is to investigate 
ways to prolong the develop- 
ment of the monkey blastoids. 

The researchers also in- 
serted 7-day-old blastoids 
into eight mother monkeys. 
In three of them, hormones 
that signal pregnancy ap- 
peared in the blood. These 
three monkeys also sprouted 
gestational sacs, _ telltale 
structures in the uterus that 
indicate pregnancy. Those 
findings suggest that monkey 
blastoids can implant into the uterus and 
emulate aspects of pregnancy. 

They did not continue to develop inside 
the surrogate mothers, however, suggesting 
they are not perfect copies. To Nichols, “It’s 
reassuring that they didn’t develop further.” 
She thinks that failure should discourage dis- 
reputable individuals from trying to pitch hu- 
man blastoids as a fertility treatment. 

“This is a beautiful study,’ says Nicolas 
Rivron, a stem cell biologist at the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences’s Institute of Molecu- 
lar Biotechnology whose team engineered 
the first mouse blastoids in 2018. Creating 
simulated embryos for more species, he 
says, will help scientists learn more about 
early development and what’s necessary for 
successful pregnancy. 

In particular, Rivron hopes the mon- 
key blastoids can provide insights into 
why implantation often fails in humans. 
“Implantation is the bottleneck of human 
pregnancy,” he says. 
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20 fast radio bursts to their source galaxies. . . 


Valley in Nevada, a sparsely populated, radio 
quiet region. To keep costs low, the Caltech 
team plans to make its own 5-meter dishes by 
molding sheets of aluminum. Although DSA- 
2000 won't be as sensitive as other planned 
radio observatories, such as the Square 
Kilometre Array in South Africa and Austra- 
lia, it will beat them on survey speed. Existing 
surveys have logged 10 million radio sources 
across the sky, Hallinan says. DSA-2000 will 
boost that number 100-fold to 1 billion, giving 
astronomers, for example, a better picture of 
how galaxies form and grow, and allowing 
them to capture fleeting sources like merging 
neutron stars over a much wider volume. 

Later this year, the team will apply to the 
US. National Science Foundation to supple- 
ment the private sources that have funded 
development work. If the team can raise the 
$144 million needed to build the array, DSA- 
2000 could start logging tens of thousands 
of FRBs in 2026. That could enable astro- 
nomers to start using FRBs as a mapping 
tool. As the compact radio pulses move 
through space, they get smeared by the gas 
they pass through—giving astronomers a 
clue to the location of gas around and be- 
tween galaxies that is normally invisible to 
telescopes. Astronomers don’t know where 
half the normal matter in the universe is; 
FRBs could help them find it. 

One-quarter of its time will be devoted to 
eavesdropping on another hidden compo- 
nent of the universe: the colossal black holes 
with masses of millions or billions of suns 
that lurk at the centers of galaxies. When gal- 
axies merge, the newly formed galaxy ought 
to end up with two of these lumbering giants, 
circling each other warily and churning out 
long, languorous gravitational waves. De- 
tectors on Earth have detected the shorter, 
sharper waves generated by collisions of star- 
size black holes. But it takes a detector light- 
years across to pick up these long waves. 
NANOGrav’s strategy is to studiously observe 
pulsars, spinning stellar fossils that emit met- 
ronomic radio pulses hundreds of times a 
second. A passing gravitational wave would 
slightly shift a pulsar’s repetition rate as it 
ripples space between the pulsar and Earth. 

More than a decade of watching several 
dozen pulsars has yet to turn up a firm 
detection. But with DSA-2000 monitoring 
more pulsars, more accurately and more 
often, a signal might emerge, says NANO- 
Grav member Chiara Mingarelli of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. That would 
open “a new frontier,’ she says, revealing gi- 
ant black holes performing a hidden pas de 
deux. “DSA-2000 will be transformational 
for gravitational wave astronomy.” 
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Monkey mock embryos set new 
development record 


First embryo mimics from monkeys may boost research 
into early development, miscarriages 


By Mitch Leslie 


o probe the mysterious early stages of 
development, researchers have con- 
cocted a variety of embryo stand-ins 
from mouse or human stem cells. Now, 
scientists in China have created the 
first monkey versions. These pseudo- 
embryos should more closely reflect human 
development than their mouse equivalents. 
And unlike human embryo mimics, they 
can be inserted into females to help scien- 
tists better understand the beginnings of 
pregnancy—and why it often fails. 

“The findings are a milestone in the field 
of stem cell-derived embryo models,’ says 
stem cell biologist Alejandro 
De Los Angeles of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who wasn’t 
connected to the study. 

Starting with stem cells 
obtained from embryos or 
from adult cells transformed 
into an embryonic-like state, 
several groups of researchers 
have grown structures that re- 
semble the blastocyst, the ball 
of cells that in humans takes 
shape about 5 days after fer- 
tilization and implants in the uterus. Termed 
blastoids, these imitation embryos can sur- 
vive for several days in culture and develop 
many features of the real things. Scientists 
have even inserted mouse blastoids into 
mother rodents and shown that they induce 
some of the changes of pregnancy, although 
they don’t continue to develop. But mouse 
blastoids can only reveal so much about hu- 
man development, and it would be unethical 
to implant human blastoids into people. 

Monkey blastoids promise to be better 
models, but the right recipe for culturing 
them proved elusive. Now, Zhen Liu of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences and colleagues 
have generated blastoids from the embryonic 
stem cells of cynomolgus monkeys, they re- 
port this week in Cell Stem Cell. The research- 
ers raised the cells in 3D cultures and coaxed 
them to divide and specialize with two kinds 
of media. In culture, the blastoids could sur- 
vive about 18 days. 

They developed further than any previous 


“The findings 
are a milestone 
in the field of 
stem cell-derived 
embryo models.” 


Alejandro De Los Angeles, 
University of Oxford 


blastoids, undergoing gastrulation, the cellu- 
lar reorganization that sets up the three ba- 
sic layers of the embryo. They also contained 
many of the same types of cells genuine mon- 
key blastocysts do and showed similar pat- 
terns of gene activity, suggesting they were 
faithful replicas. 

In previous blastoids, certain types of 
“founder” cells that give rise to key embry- 
onic structures were scarce, notes devel- 
opmental biologist Jennifer Nichols of the 
University of Edinburgh. But the new culture 
system produced a better balance of these 
cells, suggesting it might benefit other labs 
trying to nurture blastoids, she says. A next 
step, De Los Angeles says, is to investigate 
ways to prolong the develop- 
ment of the monkey blastoids. 

The researchers also in- 
serted 7-day-old blastoids 
into eight mother monkeys. 
In three of them, hormones 
that signal pregnancy ap- 
peared in the blood. These 
three monkeys also sprouted 
gestational sacs, _ telltale 
structures in the uterus that 
indicate pregnancy. Those 
findings suggest that monkey 
blastoids can implant into the uterus and 
emulate aspects of pregnancy. 

They did not continue to develop inside 
the surrogate mothers, however, suggesting 
they are not perfect copies. To Nichols, “It’s 
reassuring that they didn’t develop further.” 
She thinks that failure should discourage dis- 
reputable individuals from trying to pitch hu- 
man blastoids as a fertility treatment. 

“This is a beautiful study,’ says Nicolas 
Rivron, a stem cell biologist at the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences’s Institute of Molecu- 
lar Biotechnology whose team engineered 
the first mouse blastoids in 2018. Creating 
simulated embryos for more species, he 
says, will help scientists learn more about 
early development and what’s necessary for 
successful pregnancy. 

In particular, Rivron hopes the mon- 
key blastoids can provide insights into 
why implantation often fails in humans. 
“Implantation is the bottleneck of human 
pregnancy,” he says. 
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Ganymede is thought to hide a saltwater ocean | 


PLANETARY SCIENCE 


Jupiter's ocean moons 
targeted by spacecraft 


European Juice mission will explore 
icy worlds for subsurface pockets of habitability 


By Paul Voosen 


anymede, Jupiter’s largest moon, is 

practically a planet. Larger than Mer- 

cury, it is the only moon with its own 

magnetic field, produced by churn- 

ing molten iron in its core. Its icy 

crust, more than 100 kilometers thick, 
is cut by ridges and grooves, evidence of past 
tectonic activity. Smooth plains suggest ice- 
spewing cryovolcanoes may have paved over 
parts of the moon. And beneath the crust, 
many researchers believe, is a salty ocean, 
kept warm by the moon’s inner heat and Ju- 
piter’s gravitational kneading. “It’s now clear 
you can find liquid water much farther away 
from the Sun than we ever thought,” says 
Michele Dougherty, a space physicist at Impe- 
rial College London. 

Ganymede is one of three jovian moons 
that may hold hidden oceans, all potential 
habitats for life. They are the targets of 
the $1.6 billion Jupiter Icy Moons Explorer 
(Juice), a European Space Agency (ESA) 
mission set for a 13 April launch on an Ari- 
ane 5 rocket from French Guiana. Boosted 
by gravitational assists from Earth and Ve- 
nus, Juice will take 8 years to reach Jupiter. 
It will spend another 3 years promenading 
among the moons, eventually ending up in 
a tight orbit around Ganymede—the first 
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time a spacecraft will orbit a moon other 
than Earth’s. 

Ganymede’s sister moon, Europa, has long 
gotten more attention as a possible home for 
life and is the target of another spacecraft, 
NASAss Europa Clipper, to launch in October 
2024. Europa’s icy shell is much thinner than 
Ganymede’s, perhaps just 15 kilometers thick, 
and its ocean may sometimes breach the 
surface—perhaps even sending plumes of 
water erupting into space. But Europa or- 
bits closer to Jupiter’s intense radiation field, 
which would disrupt the electronics of any 
spacecraft lingering nearby. The Clipper, 
which will arrive a year ahead of Juice thanks 
to a more powerful rocket, will inspect Eu- 
ropa by swooping past it 50 times. 

Juice will also fly past the moon, twice. If 
the plumes exist, Juice’s mass spectrometer 
might be able to sample their outer reaches 
and hunt for organic molecules. The space- 
craft’s radar, capable of penetrating ice 9 kilo- 
meters thick or more, might see the ocean 
if the crust is thin enough, or at least sub- 
surface pockets of water embedded in the 
ice. Eruptions from these pockets could 
be responsible for the “chaos terrains,” a 
landscape of fissures that cover one-fourth 
of the moon’s surface. Juice will also use 
a laser altimeter—an instrument Clipper 
doesn’t possess—to search for depressions 


beneath more than 100 kilometers of ice. 


where subsurface water might be close to 
bursting through. “We’ll switch on all the 
instruments to gather as much as we possi- 
bly can,” says Olivier Witasse, Juice’s project 
scientist at ESA’s European Space Research 
and Technology Centre. 

Callisto, the most distant of Jupiter’s 
moons, is another target for Juice. It does 
not derive much energy from Jupiter’s tidal 
tugs, and data from NASA’s Galileo space- 
craft in the 1990s suggest it never got hot 
enough to separate into distinct layers, leav- 
ing its ice and rock jumbled together. “We 
think it’s not active at all, a dead moon,” 
Witasse says. Yet Galileo’s magnetometer 
found hints that Callisto, too, might hold an 
ocean: faint signs of a magnetic field, per- 
haps generated as Jupiter’s strong magnetic 
field sweeps through electrically conductive 
saltwater in the moon’s interior and induces 
currents and magnetism. By carefully look- 
ing for this induced field, Juice could divine 
whether this ocean exists. 

In late 2034 Juice will finally settle into 
orbit 500 kilometers above Ganymede. One 
task will be delimiting the ocean, which some 
researchers think could exist in multiple lay- 
ers, separated by high-pressure species of ice. 
Ganymede’s crust is too thick for Juice’s radar 
to penetrate, but the ocean’s structure could 
be revealed through careful study of the way 
its sloshing contributes to orbital wobbles, 
combined with measures of induced mag- 
netic fields. The radar can also hunt for pock- 
ets of water that could be fueling eruptive 
episodes that create the smooth plains, says 
Lorenzo Bruzzone, a remote-sensing scien- 
tist at the University of Trento. By measuring 
how deep the radar penetrates, the team can 
also learn how salty the ice is, an important 
factor in its freezing temperature. 

Juice’s mass spectrometer can provide 
another handle on the composition of the 
crust. It will sniff the moon’s thin atmo- 
sphere for molecules that have escaped the 
surface. “You get the ground truth by di- 
rectly sampling the material,’ says Audrey 
Vorburger, a planetary scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Bern. Meanwhile, the magnetom- 
eter will help determine the size of the core 
and the ocean by measuring their separate 
contributions to the moon’s field. 

NASA may end the Europa Clipper by 
crashing it into Jupiter, lest microbes on 
the spacecraft seed Europa’s ocean with 
earthly life. Ganymede’s thick shell means 
the Juice team doesn’t have to worry as 
much about contamination. It plans to end 
the mission sometime after 2035 by collid- 
ing with its target, leaving one more crater 
on its icy crust. 
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Cage-free “layers” at a chicken ranch near San Diego receive vaccines to protect them from many diseases, but not deadly avian flus. 


BIRD SHOTS 


As an avian influenza virus devastates the poultry industry, the United 
States considers an unprecedented step: vaccinating its flocks 
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By Jon Cohen, in Lakeside, California 
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illiker’s Ranch Fresh Eggs in this 
San Diego suburb has 30,000 
chickens in three “cage-free,” 
open-air barns, where birds crowd 
the floor like rush-hour riders on 
a big city subway. “A cage-free avi- 
ary is a very interesting science 
experiment,” says Frank Hilliker, 
who runs the farm his grandfather 
started in 1942. He worries mightily about 
infections spreading through the massed 
birds. On his iPhone, he pulls up a list of 
the vaccines his chickens get: against New- 
castle disease, infectious laryngotracheitis, 
coryza, colibacillosis, salmonella, infectious 
bronchitis, and fowlpox. 

There is one disease for which his chick- 
ens have not been vaccinated: a highly 
pathogenic avian influenza (HPAI) that’s 
now racing around the world, killing 90% 
or more of the poultry it infects. Endemic 
in migratory birds, this HPAI emerged in 
US. poultry in February 2022, and to date 
has killed or required the culling of a record 
58 million chickens, turkeys, and ducks in 
commercial and backyard flocks. 

Hilliker, who despite the unusually chilly 
February morning is wearing cargo shorts 
and a zip-up sweatshirt—this 7s San Diego— 
has a no-nonsense demeanor mixed with a 
tinge of superstition from years of worry- 
ing about his chickens. His farm has never 
detected an HPAI, he says, knocking on a 
wood wall. “We’re pretty isolated here,” he 
says, giving another rap. But he might well 
use an HPAI vaccine to protect his birds, he 
says, if it was priced right—and allowed. 

The goal of vaccination is not just to 
protect poultry. Well before COVID-19, 
epidemiologists were nervously watching 
two kinds of highly pathogenic influenza 
viruses, H5 and H7, fearing they could 
erupt into a human pandemic reminiscent 
of the 1918 flu. HPAI can infect mammals, 
and the current, massive outbreak has 
killed seals, bears, and farmed mink and 
infected at least seven people, killing one. 
Thankfully, there is no evidence the virus 
can spread from mammal to mammal, let 
alone person to person—so far. But fears 
are growing that the more mammals it in- 
fects, the higher the odds that it will adapt 
to humans (see story, p. 28). 

Slowing the spread among birds could 
reduce the risk. “I think it is time to give 
serious consideration to vaccinating com- 
mercial poultry in the United States,” says 
Robert Webster, an emeritus influenza re- 
searcher at St. Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital. But despite strong evidence 
that HPAI vaccine programs can work— 
mainly from China, which has aggressively 
vaccinated poultry over the past 2 decades— 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
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does not give farmers like Hilliker the op- 
tion. Instead, the country has fought HPAI 
by combining intensive surveillance, strict 
biosecurity at farms, and culling. 

Skeptics of poultry vaccination say that’s 
the right approach. Immunizing flocks, 
they argue, could allow the virus to spread 
silently—not reducing the threat of an avian 
flu pandemic but simply making it more 
difficult to detect. And the current practice 
of “stamping out” outbreaks has worked: 
Before the current HPAI strain surfaced in 
U.S. flocks in February 2022, no HPAI had 
swept through since 2015. But in the face 
of the largest HPAI outbreak on record, 
both the United States and Europe are re- 
thinking their hesitancy. 

Many questions remain about how, ex- 
actly, to use a vaccine in countries that have 
relied on culling. And because of the uncer- 
tain U.S. market, companies are reluctant to 
invest in moving beyond the initial steps of 


Scientific evidence doesn’t support those 
bans. But as Nancy Reimer, a poultry vet- 
erinarian who provides care for Hilliker’s 
birds, puts it, “Some of this is political sci- 
ence, not poultry science.” 


THE FIRST GLIMPSE of the HPAI strain now 
wreaking havoc came in 2010 in China’s 
Jiangsu province, when researchers from 
Yangzhou University isolated a new vari- 
ant of a known subtype, H5N8, from a duck 
sold in a market. (The H and N refer to two 
viral surface proteins, hemagglutinin and 
neuraminidase.) Three years later, a similar 
virus was spotted in another duck, about 
300 kilometers south in Zhejiang. When 
relatives surfaced a third time, in Korean 
breeder ducks the next year, a new clade 
was christened: 2.3.4.4b. 

The march of 2.3.4.4b took an ominous 
turn at an island in Qinghai Lake on the 
Tibetan Plateau. The lake, the largest in 


China has aggressively vaccinated poultry against dangerous avian flu viruses for nearly 2 decades. 


making vaccines against the current variant 
and embarking on the rigorous and costly 
process of seeking regulatory approval. 
“There’s no incentive at all,’ says micro- 
biologist Mahesh Kumar, who heads global 
biologics R&D for Zoetis, which makes vac- 
cines for pets and livestock and sells an 
HPAI vaccine outside the United States. “It’s 
very, very difficult for anybody to continue 
to invest in that space.” 

And something else has kept the 
brakes on HPAI vaccination in both the 
United States and Europe: trade. Some 
countries—including the United States— 
won't allow imports of meat or eggs from 
vaccinated birds. 


China, provides a temporary home to some 
150,000 migratory birds each year flying 
between Russia and India or Australia. 
On 1 May 2016, researchers discovered the 
carcass of a brown-headed gull, the first of 
some 150 gulls and geese at the lake found to 
have been infected with variants of 2.3.4.4b. 
The virus was evidently headed north. 

That summer and fall some of the same 
variants turned up near the Ural mountains 
in Russia, and then the virus took hold in 
Western Europe. The resulting HPAI epi- 
demic in poultry, researchers wrote in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences, was “the largest and most wide- 
spread ... ever recorded in Europe.” 
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This lowa farm had to cull 56,000 birds in 2015 because of highly pathogenic avian influenza. Culling flocks is a standard way to control the virus in the United States. 


By October 2020, the virus had under- 
gone a Significant genetic change, swap- 
ping N8 for NI, but the new H5NI1 2.3.4.4b 
proved just as transmissible as its predeces- 
sor. It spread to Africa and back to Asia. 
Then, in November 2020, came evidence it 
had jumped the Atlantic Ocean: Research- 
ers documented a sick great black-backed 
gull on Newfoundland. In the following 
weeks and months it established multiple 
beachheads in North America. 

By now, 2.3.4.4b has evolved a niche unlike 
any HPAI ever seen. Usually HPAI infections 
die out in a season, but the 2.3.4.4b clade is 
present year-round in migratory birds. It in- 
fects so many species in so many locales that 
no country’s poultry flocks are ever safe. 

Despite their name, HPAIs can cause mild 
or no disease in some avian species, including 
ducks. But their arrival on an unvaccinated 
chicken farm can be devastating. Birds 
may become weak and listless, stop laying 
eggs, develop severe diarrhea, stumble, and 
struggle to breathe. An entire flock can die 
within 2 days. By USDA regulations, just 
a single bird infected with HPAI requires 
stamping out a flock, a gruesome procedure 
that entails cutting off ventilation in barns 
or suffocating the birds with carbon dioxide 
or fire-fighting foam. USDA has a program 
that compensates producers who are forced 
to cull, but rebuilding the business can still 
mean a major financial hit. 

Globally the toll is enormous. The intergov- 
ernmental World Organisation for Animal 
Health has tracked stamp-outs triggered by 
H5 and H7 infections. Between January 2005 
and 2022, more than 8500 H5 outbreaks led 
to the culling of nearly 400 million birds, 
with another 30 million sacrificed to fight 
more than 100 outbreaks of H7s. 
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IN 1995, MEXICO PIONEERED an alternative 
approach to combating HPAI, becoming the 
first country to use a vaccine as well as cull- 
ing to stop a virus designated H5N2. The 
vaccine, which cost pennies per dose, was 
made like the human one, by growing the 
virus in eggs and then inactivating it with 
chemicals. The campaign eliminated the vi- 
rus from Mexico’s flocks in short order. 
China in November 2005 upped the ante 
in the face of a frightening H5N1 strain that 
spilled over to nearly 100 humans in Asia 
that year. In addition to culling, it set out to 
vaccinate all 14 billion chicken, geese, and 
ducks then consumed in the country each 
year—the largest single vaccination effort 
ever for any species, according to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. The government provided the vac- 
cine at no cost to farmers, who were required 
to use it. Thirteen other countries also used 
H5 vaccines in poultry by 2010, but China 
alone accounted for 91% of the total shots 
given to birds—nearly 100 billion doses. 
Later, China faced a new threat: an H7N9 
strain that spread through flocks in multiple 
waves starting in 2013. People caught it, too, 
mainly from farming or live poultry sold at 
markets, and by 2017 it had sickened 1500, 
killing 39% of them. The human tragedy and 
the economic loss led China in 2017 to intro- 
duce a bivalent H5/H7 vaccine for poultry. 
China’s HPAI vaccines have had limi- 
tations, says virologist Chen Hualan at 
the Harbin Veterinary Research Insti- 
tute, who with her colleagues studied the 
country’s vaccination campaign. The evo- 
lution of new variants, which immune 
pressure from vaccines helped to speed 
up, forced repeated vaccine updates. And 
domestic ducks—which often did not get 


vaccinated—provided a haven for the virus. 

China’s farmers rear about 4 billion 
ducks each year, mostly in open fields 
where they mingle with wild birds and are 
regularly exposed to flu and other viruses. 
But because ducks rarely become ill from 
HPAI, only about 30% of duck farmers 
vaccinated their birds. “This explains why 
even though the H5 vaccine has been used 
in poultry in China for over 10 years, H5 
virus can still be detected in the live poul- 
try markets, mainly from ducks,” Chen and 
her colleagues wrote in 2018. 

Some Chinese farmers shunned HPAI 
vaccination because of worries that it could 
allow infections to spread without being 
detected by surveillance. Farms that raise 
chickens for their meat (the “broilers” that 
are slaughtered when they are about 6 to 
8 weeks old) also had less financial incen- 
tive to vaccinate than farms with egg layers, 
which typically produce for a year or longer. 

Still, Chen’s group found that about 70% 
of the chickens they sampled had anti- 
bodies from the H5N1 or the H5/H7 bivalent 
vaccines. As a result, she and her colleagues 
wrote in Emerging Microbes & Infections on 
2 December 2022, “even though the globally 
circulating H5 viruses have been detected 
in many species of wild birds and occasion- 
ally in ducks or geese in recent years, they 
have never caused problems on routinely 
vaccinated poultry farms in China.” 

China’s success in vaccinating against 
H7N9 is even more compelling. The Chen 
team sampled more than 50,000 poultry 
at some 1500 markets and farms before 
and after the H7N9 vaccine campaign be- 
gan. They found the prevalence of the virus 
dropped by 93.3%, and the spread of H7N9 
to humans stopped altogether. No human 
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case of H7N9 has been reported since 2019. 

The effort benefits both poultry and farm- 
ers, Chen told Science, because the govern- 
ment does not require culling an entire farm 
if the virus is found in one bird. “If it is in 
a farm with several barns, just birds in that 
barn will be destroyed,” she says. 

Given that success, “We recommend that 
any unnecessary obstacles to vaccination 
strategies should be removed immediately 
and forever,’ she and her colleagues wrote in 
a review paper this year. 

Webster also sees lessons in China’s vacci- 
nation effort, which not only tamped down 
HPAI in China but likely kept H7N9 influ- 
enza viruses from spreading worldwide. “It is 
remarkable,’ he says. “I believe that Chen is 
justified in believing that vaccination played 
an important role.” 

The European Union in May 2022 con- 
ceded that vaccinating might make sense 
and is now testing candidates against 
2.3.4.4b. At an October 2022 meet- 
ing in Paris, organized under the 
aegis of the International Alliance 
for Biological Standardization, 
participants called for “removing 
unnecessary barriers” for vaccina- 
tion to control HPAI. 

“We cannot keep doing the same 
thing over and over again,’ said 
David Swayne, a veterinarian who 
for 28 years ran USDA’s main HPAI 
research group and co-organized 
the meeting, which brought to- 
gether academic scientists, vaccine- 
makers, and representatives of Eu- 
ropean governments. “The virus 
has changed. We’ve got to change.” 


IN THE UNITED STATES, the Na- 
tional Chicken Council is not con- 
vinced. The organization, which 
represents broiler farmers, has 
long argued that using HPAI vaccines would 
lead to trade restrictions, based in part on 
fears of silent infections that could contami- 
nate chicken products. 

Swayne dismisses that concern, which his 
own group’s experiments may have helped 
fuel. They gave vaccinated birds extraor- 
dinarily high “challenge” doses of virus to 
see how well the vaccine prevented death 
and reduced viral shedding. The high doses 
meant that vaccinated birds sometimes got 
infected but showed no signs of illness. 
But the silent infection concern is “a mis- 
interpretation of that data,’ Swayne says. 
Vaccinated birds exposed to more realistic, 
real-world virus doses, he says, are unlikely 
to become infected. 

Even if farms missed infections, the main 
US. export is meat, usually frozen—not live 
birds. No evidence exists that frozen meat 
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can transmit influenza viruses. “When you 
look at risk analyses, they would say the 
chances of that happening are low or neg- 
ligible,” Swayne says. 

The bottom line is that business worries 
often trump science, says James Sumner, 
who served as president of the USA Poul- 
try and Egg Export Council from 1990 to 
2022 and remains a consultant there. “Many 
countries look for excuses to restrict trade,” 
he says—and many already have grievances 
against the United States. “The products 
that we export the most are the leg quarters, 
and we export those at a pretty low price be- 
cause our industry makes its money on the 
upper half of the chicken, on the breast and 
the wings,” which Americans prefer, Sumner 
explains. Farmers in foreign countries “con- 
sider that unfair trade, and it is often classi- 
fied as dumping,” he says. Refusing to import 
chicken meat from the United States if it vac- 
cinates is a tempting retaliatory measure. 


Re S 
transport flu viruses from one continent to another. 


On the flip side, farmers who raise turkeys, 
another big branch of the U.S. poultry meat 
market, are more pro-vaccine because their 
birds are particularly susceptible to HPAI 
and they live for up to 6 months. “There are 
these divided camps,’ Sumner says. 

Still, the unprecedented H5N1 outbreak 
in the United States has altered the con- 
versation. Vaccination “is discussed much 
more widely now, and there are some peo- 
ple who are pushing for it,” Sumner says. 
“We all recognize that there are situations 
where vaccination would be beneficial.” 

Poultry vaccinemakers say they stand 
ready to develop products if the market ex- 
ists. Kumar says it would be wise for the gov- 
ernment to at least order doses for USDA’s 
National Veterinary Stockpile now, as it did 
in 2016 to prepare for a variant of an H5N1 
strain that had devastated poultry flocks 


Migratory birds like snow geese, seen flying over a Maryland field, 


the year before. (In response to a Freedom 
of Information Act request, USDA told Sci- 
ence that the stockpile currently contains no 
HPAI vaccines.) 

Zoetis has produced what’s known as a 
master seed to make vaccine against 2.3.4.4b, 
Kumar says, and done initial safety and ef- 
ficacy studies. Boehringer Ingelheim told 
Science that it, too, had “completed efficacy 
tests against clade 2.3.4.4b.” But both compa- 
nies are waiting for a signal from USDA that 
it will allow use of the vaccines. “It’s not like 
you just turn on the button, and you have 
vaccine ready, right? It takes time to get it 
done,” Kumar says. 

In March, USDA began to test four dif- 
ferent HPAI vaccines made by agency 
scientists, Zoetis, and Merck. Erica 
Spackman, acting director of USDA’s Exotic 
and Emerging Avian Viral Diseases unit, 
says her team will challenge vaccinated 
chickens to see how well they’re protected 
against the 2.3.4.4b strain. The 
commercial vaccines target ear- 
lier H5 strains, but Spackman 
says a mismatch between a ge- 
nome used to make a vaccine and 
the virus in circulation sometimes 
doesn’t matter. “Some strains are 
very immunogenic and that over- 
comes the mismatches,” she says. 

Spackman has little concern 
about vaccines creating silent 
infections. “Within the context 
of a population monitored by a 
surveillance program, as would 
be the case here, infection is not 
silent,” she says. 

In a statement to Science, 
USDA said if the vaccines work, 
which the agency should know 
by June, it will look for manu- 
facturers to produce them. (It 
will also consider data from Eu- 
ropean labs now testing vaccines against 
2.3.4.4b, Spackman says.) Then, “there 
are 20 discrete stages to complete” before 
companies can submit data for regulatory 
approval, the statement says. It typically 
takes 2.5 to 3 years to complete that pro- 
cess, the agency said, but “in emergency 
situations manufacturers may expedite de- 
velopment, resulting in a shortened time- 
frame to licensure.” 

Reimer, the veterinarian who cares for 
the birds at Hilliker’s farm, does not expect 
to be vaccinating chickens soon enough to 
protect them from the current HPAI wave. 
“T’ve had these discussions before,’ Reimer 
says. “With this particular outbreak, I’m 
guessing we won’t resolve anything.” But by 
the time the next HPAI outbreak hits, she 
says, her charges may not have to face the 
virus unprotected. & 
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| W0 RS E the virus, a subtype known as H5N1, would 
have to undergo a major transformation, 


How the avian flu must change before it can changing from a pathogen efficient at in- 

. : - : fecting cells in the guts of birds and spread- 
trigger d human pandemic By Kai Kupferschmidt ing through feces-contaminated water into 
one adept at infecting human lung tissue 
and spreading through the air. So far, that 
has not happened. None of the few people 
who have caught the virus currently wip- 
ing out birds, called clade 2.3.4.4b, seems 
to have passed it on to other people. 

VG | “This clade ... is most of all and more 
he than all previous clades an avian virus,” 
says virologist Martin Beer of the Friedrich 
Loeffler Institute. That is why it has spread 

so far and wide in birds, he says, and 
why it is so poor at infecting people. 
Beer and his colleagues in Berlin 
and Minster, Germany, have been 
using lung tissue taken from 
cancer patients undergoing 
surgeries, for instance, to see 
whether the virus can ef- 
ficiently infect the human 
cells. So far, it cannot. 

So exactly how would 
this virus have to mutate 
to cause a human pan- 
demic? Scientists can’t 
fully answer that yet— 

but they have identified 

some key steps. Much of 
what is known comes 
from controversial ex- 
periments more than 

a decade ago in which 
researchers coaxed an 
earlier strain of H5N1 to 
spread more efficiently 
between ferrets. That feat 
prompted restrictions on 
such “gain of function” ex- 
periments, which has ham- 
pered research, says Mathilde 
Richard, a virologist at Erasmus 
Medical Center, where some of that 
work was done. “I do think that this has 
really, really slowed down our knowledge.” 

Still, researchers have found other ways 
to examine how avian flu adapts to mam- 
mals. For instance, when another avian flu 


a is . Check for 
he victims are varied, from t] updates 


sands of sea lions off the coast-ur 

Peru to mink farmed for fur in Spain 

to grizzly bears in Montana and har- 

bor seals in Maine. For months, the 

avian influenza virus that has been 

decimating birds across the world 

(see story, p. 24) has also sickened 

and killed a menagerie of mam- 

mals, raising fears it might evolve to spread 

more efficiently between these animals, and 
ultimately between people. 

For that nightmare to unfold, however, 


Dangerous steps 

For the H5N1 avian influenza virus to spark 
ahuman pandemic, its genome must acquire 
mutations that alter several of its proteins. 


Hemagglutinin 
Mutations can improve this protein's 
ability to bind to the species-specific 
carbohydrates on mammalian cells. 
Other mutations can stabilize it so the 
virus can be transmitted in aerosols. 


Neuraminidase 


lon channel 


Nucleoprotein 
Achange in shape can 
help it avoid detection 
by MxA, a sensor in 

human cells that alerts 
the immune system. 


RNA 


Polymerase complex = 
The enzyme in this complex @™, f 
replicates the viralgenome = ae 
with the help of a host : 4 4 
protein, and it works poorly : 
with mammalian versions. . Lg 
Polymerase mutations can 
improve the match. 
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subtype called H10N7 struck seals in Eu- 
rope in 2014, scientists sequenced the virus 
at different stages of the outbreak to iden- 
tify what genetic changes helped it adapt to 
the mammals. “That is sort of like a massive 
gain-of-function experiment in nature, and 
from those outbreaks, you can still learn 
quite a lot,’ Richard says. 

Virologists now know that for H5N1 to 
become adept at spreading between mam- 
mals, several of its proteins must evolve. 
One they are watching closely is the poly- 
merase the virus uses to rep- 
licate its RNA genome once 
it invades a cell. To do its job, 
the enzyme must co-opt a host 
intracellular protein, and it is 
currently more tailored to the 
avian molecule than its mam- 
malian equivalent. Different 
combinations of mutations in 
one subunit of the polymerase, 
PB2, can change the enzyme to 
work better in mammals. But 
there’s one known mutation, 
dubbed E627K, that does so in 
a single bound by swapping an 
amino acid at a key position, a 
glutamate, for a lysine. The mu- 
tation’s first recorded appear- 
ance was in the virus causing 
the 1918 flu. “That PB2 was so 
good that it has stuck in every 
human influenza virus until 
the 2009 swine flu pandemic,” 
says Imperial College London 
virologist Tom Peacock. 

Whatever path the virus hits upon, H5N1 
needs an altered PB2 to become a human 
pathogen. Think of evolving into a pan- 
demic virus as a ladder that H5N1 has to 
climb, Beer says. “Then this is the first step.” 

It seems an easy step. H5N1 has managed 
it several times already in the current avian 
flu virus outbreak. For instance, researchers 
found the E627K mutation in infected foxes 
that were sampled in the Netherlands in late 
2021 and early 2022. The mutation was also 
found in a sample from a New England seal, 
part of an outbreak of H5N1 in seals off the 
East Coast last year. The PB2 mutations don’t 
seem to hamper the virus in birds, Richard 
says. “That’s the reason why we see the poly- 
merase mutations popping up quite often.” 

But for H5N1 to cause a pandemic it also 
needs multiple changes in hemagglutinin, 
a protein on the surface of the virus that 
helps it attach to carbohydrates on host 
cells. Those carbohydrates are shaped dif- 
ferently in birds and mammals, so H5N1’s 
hemagglutinin has to change its shape for 
the virus to efficiently infect mammalian 
cells. “That is absolutely essential,” Peacock 
says. “In fact, there are no influenza viruses 
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that are transmissible between people that 
don’t have a human-adapted hemagglutinin.” 

A pair of amino acid changes, Q226L 
and G228S, can reshape hemagglutinin to 
bind to mammalian cells. But in H5N1, the 
second amino acid change requires two 
nucleotide mutations very near each other 
in the hemagglutinin gene. “That is much 
rarer than single nucleotide changes,” 
Peacock says. “But obviously, if you put it 
under enough selection pressure, it could 
maybe do that.” 


Bird flu recently killed seals in Maine, raising fears that the virus will 
begin to spread more easily among mammals. 


Another crucial hemagglutinin change 
would make H5N1 more transmissible 
through the air—also a prerequisite for a 
pandemic. Once the virus attaches to a cell 
it is taken up into a vesicle that becomes 
more acidic, triggering a pH-dependent 
shape change in the hemagglutinin. This 
leads the virus and vesicle membranes to 
fuse, letting the pathogen’s genetic mate- 
rial escape into the cell. In water, the hem- 
agglutinin on avian viruses typically has 
no problem staying untriggered. But in 
the air, droplets of moisture carrying flu 
viruses often shrink and may reach that 
acidic threshold, so pandemic viruses need 
mutations that stabilize their hemaggluti- 
nin, explains Emory University virologist 
Seema Lakdawala, who studies airborne 
transmission of pathogens. 

Those three steps are the minimum 
changes H5N1 likely needs to become trans- 
missible between humans, Richard says. In 
her lab she regularly sequences H5N1 vi- 
ruses isolated from mammals to see whether 
they carry any of these concerning muta- 
tions. Her team also directly tests the virus’ 
polymerase activity and the binding capac- 


ity and stability of their hemagglutinin. 
“We really want to test the phenotypes and 
not just look at the genetic changes because 
we know that there are probably [other ge- 
netic changes] that have the same impact 
and we just do not know them yet.” 

Beer thinks a pandemic virus needs a 
fourth change: an ability to evade an intra- 
cellular protein called MxA. MxA alerts the 
immune system to an influenza infection 
when it detects the virus’ nucleoprotein, a 
protein bound to its RNA. To prevent that 
alarm, the nucleoprotein must 
mutate into a form that the hu- 
man MxA cannot detect. “That 
is the last barrier,’ Beer says. 
Although MxA’s detection skills 
appear very weak in ferrets and 
some other animals, it is more 
sensitive in humans—and in 
pigs. “If an H5 virus is spread- 
ing in pigs then it really is code 
red,” Beer says. 

In an unpublished experiment 
Beer and his colleagues infected 
pigs with H5N1. Even when high 
doses were used, the virus barely 
replicated in the animals. 

People likely have other de- 
fenses beyond MxA that avian flu 
viruses have to beat. Lakdawala 
thinks that even though most 
people have not been exposed 
to H5 viruses, life-long ex- 
posure to other flu viruses 
may have created cellular or 
antibody protections against 
H5N1, too. In an ongoing experiment she 
is comparing how the current avian virus 
grows in ferrets infected 3 months earlier 
with seasonal influenza versus ferrets with 
no prior infections. “We really want to un- 
derstand how likely these viruses are to 
emerge in the context of pre-existing im- 
munity,” she says. 

What researchers know so far about the 
steps needed to adapt H5N1 to humans of- 
fers some reassurance: It has one of the 
highest barriers to becoming a pandemic 
virus of any avian influenza virus, Peacock 
says. “It’s really wrong in so many ways,” 
he says. “But obviously it only has to get 
the right combination of mutations once to 
do to jump.” 

And with the virus spreading so furiously 
around the globe, it has more opportuni- 
ties to hit the right combination than ever 
before. In the past, H5N1 outbreaks have 
faded, but this time, the virus is probably 
here to stay in wild birds in Europe and the 
Americas, Richard says. “This is the threat 
that’s going to keep knocking at our door 
until it will indeed, I assume, cause a pan- 
demic. Because there is no way back.” & 
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GENETICS 


Aworker (left) and 
queen of the yellow crazy 
ant, Anoplolepis 
gracilipes, are shown. 


The unusual genetics of invasive ants 


The males of an invasive ant species are chimeras of two distinct genetic lineages 


By Daniel J. C. Kronauer' 


pecies with unusual modes of repro- 

duction are overrepresented among 

invasive organisms that are dispersed 

by humans across the globe and can 

wreak havoc wherever they land (J, 

2). Invasive species thrive in disturbed 
habitats as well as island ecosystems, which 
have evolved largely in isolation and are 
therefore particularly vulnerable. However, 
upon arrival, colonizers face their own chal- 
lenges: At initially tiny numbers, finding 
mates can be almost impossible, and inbreed- 
ing and genetic bottlenecks can be severe. 
Successful invaders often overcome these 
challenges through ingenious innovations in 
their reproductive biology. On page 55 of this 
issue, Darras et al. (3) show that the yellow 
crazy ant (Anoplolepis gracilipes), an invasive 
species that has spread across Asia and the 
western Pacific, features workers that are hy- 
brids between two separate genetic lineages, 
and males that are genetic chimeras of the 
same two genetic stocks. 

Ants rank among the most detrimental 
invasive pests (4), and a recent study found 
that, among 15,969 known ant species, 359 
have established stable populations outside 
of their native habitat (5). Ants are haplodip- 
loid, with diploid (two sets of chromosomes) 
females and haploid (one set of chromo- 
somes) males that develop from unfertilized 
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eggs. They are also eusocial, with females de- 
veloping into one of two castes: large queens 
that specialize in egg-laying or small work- 
ers that forgo reproduction and care for the 
queen’s offspring instead. Invasive ants are a 
treasure trove of wonderfully weird biology. 
In some, like the little fire ant, Wasmannia 
auropunctata, and the longhorn crazy ant, 
Paratrechina longicornis, queens and males 
belong to distinct genetic lineages and clone 
themselves (6, 7). The two lineages only 
merge in the workers, which are highly het- 
erozygous and produced sexually. 

The yellow crazy ant rose to infamy after 
extirpating populations of the charismatic red 
land crab, Gecarcoidea natalis, on Christmas 
Island. Cascading ecological effects spanned 
several trophic levels, leading to what has 
been described as an “invasional meltdown” 
(8). Colonies of this species contain many re- 
productively active queens and can occur at 
very high densities, forming “supercolonies” 
where ants travel freely between nests. The 
first indication that the yellow crazy ant does 
not conform to standard ant reproduction 
came from a population genetic study show- 
ing that workers were always heterozygous at 
some marker loci, reminiscent of the little fire 
ant and longhorn crazy ant (9). Such an ex- 
cess in heterozygosity seemed incompatible 
with random mating. Strangely, most of the 
males carried genotypes that were similar, if 
not identical, to those of the workers—that is, 
they had two alleles at most of the assayed 
loci, and the interpretation at the time was 
that they must be diploid (9). Diploid male 
ants, which are sterile and therefore impose 


substantial fitness costs on colonies, occur 
occasionally under inbreeding or in geneti- 
cally impoverished populations. But the yel- 
low crazy ant males were seemingly outbred 
and genetically diverse, only adding to the 
mystery surrounding the species’ reproduc- 
tive mode (9). 

The study by Darras et al. shows that 
yellow crazy ant males are not diploid, but 
rather are made up of haploid cells with dif- 
ferent genetic compositions: They are chi- 
meras of two distinct genetic lineages, “R” 
and “W”. The queens are members of the R 
lineage, carrying two copies of R chromo- 
somes. When a queen lays an R egg that is 
fertilized by an R sperm, it develops into a 
new queen. However, when it is fertilized 
by a W sperm, there are two possible out- 
comes—either the egg and sperm pronuclei 
fuse and the egg develops into a diploid and 
highly heterozygous worker, or the pronu- 
clei fail to fuse, and the egg develops into a 
haploid chimeric male. Although chimeras 
have been described before in a number of 
species, including marmosets and humans, 
the regular production of chimeras from 
single fertilization events has not previously 
been reported. 

This discovery has a number of interest- 
ing implications. There are strong genetic 
effects on female caste development, add- 
ing to an increasing number of examples of 
such systems in ants (6, 0-14). This suggests 
that many ant lineages harbor genetic vari- 
ants that affect caste determination, possibly 
through biasing or limiting the body size a 
given genotype can obtain (15). However, in 
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all known cases, it is the smaller workers that 
develop from hybrid eggs, whereas the larger 
queens are purebred. This seems at odds with 
other animals and plants, where viable hy- 
brids often show “hybrid vigor” and are big- 
ger than their parents. Therefore, the yellow 
crazy ant is a promising model to elucidate 
how ants, with their striking morphological 
castes, might differ from other organisms in 
terms of their developmental genetics. 

Chimerism opens the door to competi- 
tion between different genetic lineages, with 
possibly detrimental effects to the organ- 
ism. Indeed, Darras et al. found that the two 
genotypes in males are not evenly distributed 
across tissues. Most of the cells in somatic tis- 
sues were of the R type, whereas most of the 
sperm carried W chromosomes. This means 
that W cells somehow outcompete R cells 
in terms of their contribution to the germ 
line, which is what matters for a genotype’s 
fitness. The mechanisms that drive overrep- 
resentation of W cells in the germ line, and 
whether and how they negatively affect the 
fitness of chimeric males, are promising av- 
enues for future investigation. 

Why would such a complicated reproduc- 
tive system contribute to invasive success? 
One possible advantage is that, as in the lit- 
tle fire ant and the longhorn crazy ant (6, 7), 
a single inseminated queen can carry all the 
genetic information required to keep the 
system going in perpetuity. That R/W hy- 
brids develop into nonreproductive work- 
ers prevents admixture between R and W 
genomes and, therefore, genetic bottlenecks 
and inbreeding depression. Conversely, chi- 
merism and germline overrepresentation in 
haploid males ensure that W genomes re- 
main in circulation. 
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Alternating the current direction 


Waveform-controlled electrolysis enables the 
carbon-carbon coupling of carboxylic acids 


By Peng Guo and Ke-Yin Ye 


arbon-carbon (C-C) bonds consti- 
tute the frameworks of almost all 
organic compounds. The artistry of 
scientists modulating these chemical 
bonds provides a fascinating wealth 
of molecules with diverse functional- 
ities. The central goal of synthetic organic 
chemistry is to discover more versatile and 
robust C-C bond-forming reactions with 
high fidelity. In particular, state-of-the-art 
transition metal-catalyzed C-C cross-cou- 
pling reactions (1) readily provide access to 
diverse molecules that are rich in arenes 
(aromatic rings), profoundly accelerating 
pharmaceutical and materials science. By 
contrast, efforts in pursuing general cou- 
pling of aliphatic C-C chains have been 
met with limited success. On page 81 of 
this issue, Hioki et al. (2) demonstrate an 
elegant solution to this challenge based on 
waveform-controlled electrolytic C-C cou- 
pling of aliphatic carboxylic acids. 
Aliphatic carboxylic acids are ubiquitous 
and inexpensive feedstock chemicals from 
commercial and natural sources, serving 
as perfect aliphatic C-C coupling precur- 
sors upon decarboxylation (extrusion of 
carbon dioxide). Enzyme-mediated decar- 
boxylation of amino acids (3) can proceed 
under ambient conditions, but thermal ap- 
proaches are attainable only under harsh 
conditions, which typically involve high 
temperatures that are achieved through 
energy-intensive processes (4). A detour 


solution to the decarboxylative inertness 
of aliphatic carboxylic acids is preactiva- 
tion, for example, to form their redox-ac- 
tive esters (5). But this solution involves 
the downsides of adding an extra synthetic 
step, generation of excessive waste, and 
diminished atom economy (quantity of 
material from the starting materials or re- 
agents into the final product). 

Radical chemistry provides innovative 
solutions to many synthetic challenges 
inherently associated with polar (ionic) 
chemistry. For example, single-electron 
oxidation of a carboxylate (the conjugate 
base of a carboxylic acid) gives rise to a 
highly reactive carboxy radical, which 
spontaneously extrudes carbon dioxide (6) 
and concomitantly generates a carbon-cen- 
tered radical. This radical decarboxylation 
of carboxylic acids can be used for forg- 
ing diverse C-C bonds (7), albeit mostly 
through complex reaction settings. 

The Kolbe reaction (8) directly uses 
aliphatic carboxylic acids to construct 
saturated C-C bonds through consecu- 
tive electrochemical decarboxylation and 
radical-radical coupling. Unfortunately, it 
relies on exceptionally high current den- 
sity, typically greater than 100 mA-cm~”, to 
enhance the adsorption of carboxylate on 
the positive platinum electrode and gen- 
erate highly concentrated radicals nearby 
for effective C-C coupling (9). Despite the 
simplicity and sustainability of the Kolbe 
reaction in forging C-C bonds, the high 
current precludes the compatibility of 


The waveform matters 


Potential waveforms for electrolysis can be direct current and rapid alternating polarity (rAP). The rAP 
renders the classic Kolbe reaction readily accessible with a reduced current density and sustainable carbon- 
based electrodes to produce previously unattainable aliphatic building blocks and unnatural amino acids. 
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develop from hybrid eggs, whereas the larger 
queens are purebred. This seems at odds with 
other animals and plants, where viable hy- 
brids often show “hybrid vigor” and are big- 
ger than their parents. Therefore, the yellow 
crazy ant is a promising model to elucidate 
how ants, with their striking morphological 
castes, might differ from other organisms in 
terms of their developmental genetics. 

Chimerism opens the door to competi- 
tion between different genetic lineages, with 
possibly detrimental effects to the organ- 
ism. Indeed, Darras et al. found that the two 
genotypes in males are not evenly distributed 
across tissues. Most of the cells in somatic tis- 
sues were of the R type, whereas most of the 
sperm carried W chromosomes. This means 
that W cells somehow outcompete R cells 
in terms of their contribution to the germ 
line, which is what matters for a genotype’s 
fitness. The mechanisms that drive overrep- 
resentation of W cells in the germ line, and 
whether and how they negatively affect the 
fitness of chimeric males, are promising av- 
enues for future investigation. 

Why would such a complicated reproduc- 
tive system contribute to invasive success? 
One possible advantage is that, as in the lit- 
tle fire ant and the longhorn crazy ant (6, 7), 
a single inseminated queen can carry all the 
genetic information required to keep the 
system going in perpetuity. That R/W hy- 
brids develop into nonreproductive work- 
ers prevents admixture between R and W 
genomes and, therefore, genetic bottlenecks 
and inbreeding depression. Conversely, chi- 
merism and germline overrepresentation in 
haploid males ensure that W genomes re- 
main in circulation. 
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Alternating the current direction — 


Waveform-controlled electrolysis enables the 
carbon-carbon coupling of carboxylic acids 


By Peng Guo and Ke-Yin Ye 


arbon-carbon (C-C) bonds consti- 
tute the frameworks of almost all 
organic compounds. The artistry of 
scientists modulating these chemical 
bonds provides a fascinating wealth 
of molecules with diverse functional- 
ities. The central goal of synthetic organic 
chemistry is to discover more versatile and 
robust C-C bond-forming reactions with 
high fidelity. In particular, state-of-the-art 
transition metal-catalyzed C-C cross-cou- 
pling reactions (1) readily provide access to 
diverse molecules that are rich in arenes 
(aromatic rings), profoundly accelerating 
pharmaceutical and materials science. By 
contrast, efforts in pursuing general cou- 
pling of aliphatic C-C chains have been 
met with limited success. On page 81 of 
this issue, Hioki et al. (2) demonstrate an 
elegant solution to this challenge based on 
waveform-controlled electrolytic C-C cou- 
pling of aliphatic carboxylic acids. 
Aliphatic carboxylic acids are ubiquitous 
and inexpensive feedstock chemicals from 
commercial and natural sources, serving 
as perfect aliphatic C-C coupling precur- 
sors upon decarboxylation (extrusion of 
carbon dioxide). Enzyme-mediated decar- 
boxylation of amino acids (3) can proceed 
under ambient conditions, but thermal ap- 
proaches are attainable only under harsh 
conditions, which typically involve high 
temperatures that are achieved through 
energy-intensive processes (4). A detour 


solution to the decarboxylative inertness 
of aliphatic carboxylic acids is preactiva- 
tion, for example, to form their redox-ac- 
tive esters (5). But this solution involves 
the downsides of adding an extra synthetic 
step, generation of excessive waste, and 
diminished atom economy (quantity of 
material from the starting materials or re- 
agents into the final product). 

Radical chemistry provides innovative 
solutions to many synthetic challenges 
inherently associated with polar (ionic) 
chemistry. For example, single-electron 
oxidation of a carboxylate (the conjugate 
base of a carboxylic acid) gives rise to a 
highly reactive carboxy radical, which 
spontaneously extrudes carbon dioxide (6) 
and concomitantly generates a carbon-cen- 
tered radical. This radical decarboxylation 
of carboxylic acids can be used for forg- 
ing diverse C-C bonds (7), albeit mostly 
through complex reaction settings. 

The Kolbe reaction (8) directly uses 
aliphatic carboxylic acids to construct 
saturated C-C bonds through consecu- 
tive electrochemical decarboxylation and 
radical-radical coupling. Unfortunately, it 
relies on exceptionally high current den- 
sity, typically greater than 100 mA-cm~”, to 
enhance the adsorption of carboxylate on 
the positive platinum electrode and gen- 
erate highly concentrated radicals nearby 
for effective C-C coupling (9). Despite the 
simplicity and sustainability of the Kolbe 
reaction in forging C-C bonds, the high 
current precludes the compatibility of 


The waveform matters 


Potential waveforms for electrolysis can be direct current and rapid alternating polarity (rAP). The rAP 
renders the classic Kolbe reaction readily accessible with a reduced current density and sustainable carbon- 
based electrodes to produce previously unattainable aliphatic building blocks and unnatural amino acids. 
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most chemical functionalities, and the use 
of expensive precious-metal electrodes fur- 
ther limits the adoption of this reaction in 
mainstream organic syntheses and indus- 
trial applications. 

Hioki et al. creatively approach these 
long-standing challenges by rapidly alter- 
nating the current direction (see the figure). 
Although alternating current (in which the 
electric flow changes direction periodically) 
is pervasive in households worldwide, almost 
all electro-organic transformations, includ- 
ing constant voltage or current electrolysis, 
rely on direct current (in which the current 
only flows in one direction). By contrast, syn- 
thetic electrochemistry adapts only alternat- 
ing current electrolysis to remove electrode 
fouling and passivation 
(insulation of the electrode 
surface). Only very recently 
have chemists come to rec- 
ognize the importance of 
alternating current to mini- 
mize unproductive overoxi- 
dation and overreduction, 
facilitate paired electrolysis 
involving transient inter- 
mediates, and promote the 
discovery of new reactions 
(10-12). 

Although early studies 
did not reveal any prefer- 
ence for alternating cur- 
rent over direct current, Hioki et al. dem- 
onstrate that the reactivity and selectivity 
of the Kolbe reaction are substantially im- 
proved by using rapid alternating polarity 
(rAP). Using a square waveform with an 
optimal frequency of 50 ms for the alter- 
nating current and acetone as the proton- 
and electron-acceptor is pivotal to this 
reactivity. The use of rAP further renders 
the demanding Kolbe reaction readily ac- 
cessible even with sustainable C-based 
electrodes. The up-conversion strategy of 
Hioki et al. tolerates aliphatic carboxylic 
acids with many previously unusable func- 
tionalities. Therefore, many trivial bio- 
mass-derived acids can be converted into 
highly value-added and prohibitively ex- 
pensive building blocks in one step, which 
are otherwise elusive or tedious to prepare. 
Another important synthetic application 
of their method is hetero-coupling, which 
upgrades the inexpensive natural amino 
acids, such as glutamic acid and aspartic 
acid, into valuable unnatural amino acids 
of pharmaceutical interest. The authors 
show that this waveform-controlled ali- 
phatic C-C coupling is operative on large 
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scales simply by using technical-grade ac- 
etone under ambient conditions. 

How would direct current and rAP im- 
part the Kolbe reaction so differently? 
Despite a partially neutralized solution of 
carboxylic acids used in the Kolbe reaction, 
direct current electrolysis still creates a lo- 
cal microscopic acidic environment near 
the electrodes, known as the electrogen- 
erated acid. The consequent protonation 
of the carboxylates into the difficult-to- 
oxidize carboxylic acids accounts for why 
such high currents are usually needed in 
the Kolbe reaction. By contrast, the fast 
polarity switching in rAP affords more 
concentrated carboxylates on the electrode 
surface. Therefore, a reduced current den- 
sity is sufficient, and the 
platinum electrodes used 
in the Kolbe reaction to 
accumulate carboxylates 
are now dispensable, pav- 
ing the way for sustainable 
future industrial adoption. 

The report by Hioki 
et al. demonstrates that 
electronic waveform is an 
underappreciated yet en- 
abling handle in modulat- 
ing reactivity in synthetic 
electrochemistry. Future 
efforts will be devoted to 
minimizing the meticulous 
reaction optimization (13), improving en- 
ergy efficiency by avoiding massive energy 
loss during periodical polarity switching, 
and establishing predictable waveform- 
reactivity modes (/4). 
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of polyhydroxyalkanoates for 
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olyhydroxyalkanoates (PHAs), a 
class of polyesters discovered nearly 
a century ago (J), have recently 
gained renewed industrial and 
academic interest because of their 
renewability, biocompatibility, de- 
gradability, and recyclability (2). Diverse 
PHAs are biosynthesized in nature from 
microorganisms. They also can be synthe- 
sized through chemical reactions, creating 
forms with greater variability with respect 
to polymer chain length, microstructure, 
postpolymerization reactivity, and func- 
tional properties (3, 4). However, PHAs suf- 
fer from mechanical brittleness, thermal 
instability, and lack of the desired closed- 
loop chemical recyclability, which limit 
their widespread applications. On page 64 
of this issue, Zhou et al. (5) describe a syn- 
thetic strategy based on designing PHAs 
with enhanced mechanical toughness and 
thermal stability. Moreover, the process is 
circular, enabling PHAs to be recycled. 

An ecological circular plastics economy 
requires renewable and recyclable plastics 
as alternatives to fossil fuel-based nonde- 
gradable polymers that currently dominate 
the markets. Eco-designing polymers from 
biobased feedstocks with improved end- 
of-life options is nowadays mandatory to 
secure a sustainable future (6-9). In this 
context, PHAs are promising alternatives to 
common plastics such as polystyrene, poly- 
propylene, and poly(ethylene terephtalate), 
with applications that range from packag- 
ing to biomedical and pharmaceutical de- 
vices (2). However, the broad commercial 
use of these polymers is impeded because 
they are mechanically brittle, not melt-pro- 
cessable, and not chemically recyclable to 
monomers (3, 4). In contrast to bacterial 
routes, synthetic chemical (abiotic) path- 
ways can produce functional reactive PHAs 
that are endowed with tunable thermome- 
chanical and degradable or biodegradable 
properties. These pathways include the 
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most chemical functionalities, and the use 
of expensive precious-metal electrodes fur- 
ther limits the adoption of this reaction in 
mainstream organic syntheses and indus- 
trial applications. 
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scales simply by using technical-grade ac- 
etone under ambient conditions. 

How would direct current and rAP im- 
part the Kolbe reaction so differently? 
Despite a partially neutralized solution of 
carboxylic acids used in the Kolbe reaction, 
direct current electrolysis still creates a lo- 
cal microscopic acidic environment near 
the electrodes, known as the electrogen- 
erated acid. The consequent protonation 
of the carboxylates into the difficult-to- 
oxidize carboxylic acids accounts for why 
such high currents are usually needed in 
the Kolbe reaction. By contrast, the fast 
polarity switching in rAP affords more 
concentrated carboxylates on the electrode 
surface. Therefore, a reduced current den- 
sity is sufficient, and the 
platinum electrodes used 
in the Kolbe reaction to 
accumulate carboxylates 
are now dispensable, pav- 
ing the way for sustainable 
future industrial adoption. 

The report by Hioki 
et al. demonstrates that 
electronic waveform is an 
underappreciated yet en- 
abling handle in modulat- 
ing reactivity in synthetic 
electrochemistry. Future 
efforts will be devoted to 
minimizing the meticulous 
reaction optimization (13), improving en- 
ergy efficiency by avoiding massive energy 
loss during periodical polarity switching, 
and establishing predictable waveform- 
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olyhydroxyalkanoates (PHAs), a 
class of polyesters discovered nearly 
a century ago (J), have recently 
gained renewed industrial and 
academic interest because of their 
renewability, biocompatibility, de- 
gradability, and recyclability (2). Diverse 
PHAs are biosynthesized in nature from 
microorganisms. They also can be synthe- 
sized through chemical reactions, creating 
forms with greater variability with respect 
to polymer chain length, microstructure, 
postpolymerization reactivity, and func- 
tional properties (3, 4). However, PHAs suf- 
fer from mechanical brittleness, thermal 
instability, and lack of the desired closed- 
loop chemical recyclability, which limit 
their widespread applications. On page 64 
of this issue, Zhou et al. (5) describe a syn- 
thetic strategy based on designing PHAs 
with enhanced mechanical toughness and 
thermal stability. Moreover, the process is 
circular, enabling PHAs to be recycled. 

An ecological circular plastics economy 
requires renewable and recyclable plastics 
as alternatives to fossil fuel-based nonde- 
gradable polymers that currently dominate 
the markets. Eco-designing polymers from 
biobased feedstocks with improved end- 
of-life options is nowadays mandatory to 
secure a sustainable future (6-9). In this 
context, PHAs are promising alternatives to 
common plastics such as polystyrene, poly- 
propylene, and poly(ethylene terephtalate), 
with applications that range from packag- 
ing to biomedical and pharmaceutical de- 
vices (2). However, the broad commercial 
use of these polymers is impeded because 
they are mechanically brittle, not melt-pro- 
cessable, and not chemically recyclable to 
monomers (3, 4). In contrast to bacterial 
routes, synthetic chemical (abiotic) path- 
ways can produce functional reactive PHAs 
that are endowed with tunable thermome- 
chanical and degradable or biodegradable 
properties. These pathways include the 
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polycondensation reaction of substituted 
hydroxyacids, or the ring-opening polym- 
erization of either substituted cyclic four- 
membered ring B-lactones or eight-mem- 
bered ring diolides (2). 

Fine adjustment of PHA characteristics 
can be specifically achieved with ring-open- 
ing polymerization of the functional cyclic 
esters or diesters, performed in the presence 
of a stereoselective catalytic system (organic 
or metal-based). Thus, PHAs with precise 
chain length, B-pendant substituents, chain 
end-groups, and stereomicrostructure that 
can be controlled in a specific manner (tac- 
ticity)—features not available with natural 
PHAs—can be achieved (0-12). 

Zhou et al. tackled the thermal 
instability of PHAs by designing 
a polymer from a,a-dialkylated B- 
lactones. The straightforward sub- 
stitution of the two a-hydrogens 
with alkyl groups prevented a fac- 
ile cis-elimination reaction that is 
detrimental to thermal steadiness. 
This simple approach makes use of 
either a glucose-derived hydroxy- 
acid {3-hydroxy-2,2-dimethylbu- 
tyric acid [3H(Me,)BA]} or an a,a- 
dimethyl-a-butyrolactone (Me,BL) 


obtained from the former hydroxy- 
acid through direct lactonization, in 
which the gem-disubstituent favors 
ring closure and stabilization of the 
strained ring (13, 14). Subsequent 
polycondensation of 3H(Me,)BA 
or controlled ring-opening polym- 
erization of (Me,)BL, catalyzed by 
commercially available reagents 
under mild conditions (<160°C for 
~20 hours), generated the desired 
a,a-dimethylated PHA—poly(3- 
hydroxy-2,2-dimethylbutyrate), or 
P3H(Me,)B—of short, medium, or 
long chain length (see the figure). 
Increasing the synthesis of the 
monomers [up to 362 g of 3H(Me,) 
BA and 232 g of (Me,)BL] afforded 
as much as 115 g of pure P3H(Me,)B 
(92% yield) through ring-opening 
polymerization under industry-rel- 
evant conditions (55 parts per mil- 
lion loading of a catalyst under sol- 
vent-free conditions at 70°C for 28 
hours). The demonstrated compat- 
ibility of the method with other a- 
dialkylated monomers or a mixture 
of such monomers further broadens 
the scope of possible PHAs. 


monomer. The latter cyclic ester is > 
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All P3H(Me,)B samples synthesized by 
Zhou et al. were semicrystalline regard- 
less of their tacticity (atactic or isotactic). 
This is a rare example of polymers exhibit- 
ing tacticity-independent crystallinity and 
provides a highly valuable strategy for pre- 
paring high-performance PHAs without re- 
quiring the more delicate stereocontrolled 
ring-opening polymerization that relies on 
specifically designed stereoselective cata- 
lysts. Furthermore, the P3H(Me,)B samples 
exhibited thermal robustness with high 
melting and degradation temperatures (T., 
= 167 to 243°C and T, = 314 to 335°C) at 68°C 
and 85°C, respectively, higher than those 


Chemistry that allows plastic recycling 
Two synthetic pathways can produce a stable a,a-disubstituted 
polyhydroxyalkanoate P3H(Me,)B polymer. One route involves a 
sation reaction from the dimethylbutyric acid [3H(Me,)BA] 
The other route uses ring-opening polymerization of the 

yl-B-butyrolactone [(Me),BL] monomer. This monomer itself 
is derived from the lactonization of 3H(Me,)BA. The resulting 
polymer can undergo base-catalyzed hydrolysis or depolymerization, 
regenerating the monomers and closing the life-cycle loop. 
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of the most ubiquitous isotactic PHA, (R)- 
polyhydroxybutyrate. Additionally, these 
P3H(Me,)B polymers showed high me- 
chanical performances and enhanced melt- 
processability and ductility (elongation 
at break > 200%). Even more rewarding, 
P3H(Me,)B could be chemically recycled 
back to its starting monomers upon either 
depolymerization to 3H(Me,)BA or chain- 
unzipping into (Me,)BL, establishing the 
highly sought monomer-polymer-monomer 
closed-loop chemical recyclability of PHAs. 
The pathways described by Zhou et al. 
exemplify how polymers can be improved 
by revisiting some fundamental chemistry 
concepts rather than establishing 
complex chemistry models. Their 
reversible polymerization routes 
stand in contrast to past strate- 
gies that focused on either varying 
the steric, electronic, and chemical 
environment of the B-substituent 
on the lactone monomer, or on the 
composition, stereochemistry, and 
structure of the main-chain back- 
bone, or even on the polymer to- 
pology. Furthermore, the method 
enables the introduction of other 
chemical groups at the a-position, 
which opens the possibility of push- 
ing PHAs toward more diversified 
functional materials. Together with 
the scalability of the polymeriza- 
tion and depolymerization steps, 
the findings of Zhao et al. constitute 
an notable step in the PHA domain 
to advance sustainability and circu- 
larity of polymers and could have 
profound implications for the next- 
generation of industrial plastics. 
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Toward a vaccine against hepatitis C virus 


Recent advances aid the development of vaccines to prevent chronic liver diseases 


By Anna Offersgaard', Jens Bukh’?, 
Judith M. Gottwein*? 


vaccine protecting against chronic in- 
fection with hepatitis C virus (HCV) is 
urgently needed to address the ongo- 
ing public health crisis caused by this 
insidious pathogen—a major cause 
of liver cirrhosis and cancer. Efforts 
toward development of vaccines were initi- 
ated after the discovery of HCV in 1989, but 
to date, no vaccine has been licensed. An 
increased understanding of HCV protective 
immunity and HCV envelope glycoprotein 
structure and function is paving the way to- 
ward rational vaccine design and evaluation. 
HCV is mainly transmitted through blood, 
but sexual and perinatal transmissions do 
occur. Worldwide, most transmissions are 
caused by unsafe medical procedures, but 
~20% occur in people who inject drugs 
(PWID), an important risk group in high- 
income countries; another risk group in 
high-income countries is men who have sex 
with men (7). The World Health Organization 
(WHO) estimates that 1.5 million new in- 
fections occur annually, and incidence is 
increasing in many countries, including the 
US, where transmission is fueled by the opi- 
oid crisis. About 75% of infections progress 
to chronic hepatitis C, estimated to affect 
58 million individuals worldwide. Chronic 
hepatitis C leads to liver cirrhosis in ~20% of 
cases, which also comes with an ~5% annual 
risk for the development of hepatocellular 
carcinoma. Annually, HCV-induced liver dis- 
eases cause ~290,000 deaths worldwide. 
Efficient, curative, and direct-acting antivi- 
rals have so far had limited effect on global 
HCV prevalence. Without population screen- 
ing programs, ~80% of chronic infections are 
undiagnosed because specific symptoms of- 
ten only appear when severe and potentially 
irreversible liver damage has developed. 
Further, reinfections are common in risk 
groups. Thus, it currently appears unrealis- 
tic to achieve the WHO target of eliminating 
viral hepatitis as a major public health threat 
by 2030. In the future, achieving this target 
globally will likely require a vaccine, and the 
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availability of a vaccine is predicted to result 
in aggregated cost savings of several billion 
US dollars compared with testing and treat- 
ment alone (2). 

HCV belongs to the Flaviviridae family 
and is an enveloped positive-sense, single- 
stranded RNA virus classified into eight 
major genotypes with ~30% sequence dif- 
ference. This extensive genetic heterogeneity 
challenges vaccine development. The virus 
particle contains the structural proteins Core, 
which encapsidates the RNA genome, and E1 
and E2, which are highly heterogeneous en- 
velope glycoproteins that form heterodimers 
interacting with host cell receptors during 
viral entry into hepatocytes. El and E2 are 
the main targets of neutralizing antibodies 
(nAbs) and thus of vaccine approaches that 
target B cells. The nonstructural (NS) pro- 
teins (p7, NS2, NS3, NS4A, NS4B, NS5A, and 
NS5B) mediate viral processing inside the 
host cell and are thus primarily targeted by 
vaccine approaches that aim to elicit T cell- 
mediated responses. 

In preclinical studies, a range of HCV vac- 
cine candidates has been explored—based 
on viral vectors, recombinant inactivated 
viruses, virus-like particles (VLPs), nanopar- 
ticles, recombinant proteins, peptides, DNA, 
and mRNA-—showing varying immunoge- 
nicity (7). Among these, only one candidate 
has proceeded to a clinical protection study. 
In 2021, a phase 1/2 trial (NCT01436357) in 
PWID provided evidence that a viral vec- 
tor vaccine encoding NS3-NS5B, based on 
chimpanzee adenovirus 3 for priming and 
modified vaccinia Ankara virus for boosting, 
induced HCV-specific T cells. However, this 
vaccine candidate did not protect against 
chronic HCV infection (/, 3). The most ad- 
vanced B cell-targeting HCV vaccine candi- 
date, an MF59-adjuvanted E1-E2 heterodi- 
mer vaccine, was protective in chimpanzees 
and had the capacity to induce broadly neu- 
tralizing antibodies (bnAbs) in a phase 1 trial 
reported in 2010 (NCT00500747). However, 
immunogenicity was low, with <50% of vac- 
cinees mounting nAbs (7). Rational design of 
next-generation vaccines is now guided by 
improved understanding of HCV protective 
immunity, viral immune escape mechanisms, 
and the structure of the HCV envelope glyco- 
proteins and neutralizing epitopes. 

HCV protective immunity is feasible: ~25% 
of acute infections are cleared, and clearance 
is more likely after reinfection (J, 4). Early 


studies on protective immunity focused on 
evaluating T cells. Later, studies of nAbs were 
enabled by the development of suitable re- 
combinant in vitro systems: Panels of HCV 
E1-E2 containing pseudoparticles, which 
allow studies of HCV cell entry, and of cell 
culture-adapted HCV, which allows studies 
of the complete viral life cycle, now represent 
HCV genetic and antigenic diversity (5-8). 
Important insights were initially gained from 
chimpanzee challenge studies, which are no 
longer feasible; studies now rely on humans 
at risk of infection. Together, such studies 
have clarified that both humoral and cellu- 
lar immune responses appear to be involved 
in the natural clearance of HCV infection; 
however, they may not always contribute 
equally (7, 5). Thus, in any individual, nAbs 
or T cells might be the dominant drivers of 
viral clearance. 

Clearance has been associated with sus- 
tained CD4* and CD8* T cell responses, with 
low expression of inhibitory receptors, such 
as programmed cell death protein 1 (PD1), on 
T cells as well as with induction of high-titer 
nAbs (J, 5). Both nAbs with narrow specific- 
ity and bnAbs, which target epitopes that are 
conserved across HCV strains, have been asso- 
ciated with natural clearance in humans (1, 5, 
8). Such antibody responses are also induced 
during chronic HCV infection, which suggests 
that antibody titers and timing, in relation to 
the onset of infection and the emergence of 
viral immune escape variants within the in- 
fected individual, likely determine the pros- 
pects of antibody-driven clearance (J, 5). The 
demonstration of persisting memory B and T 
cells after natural infection also holds prom- 
ise for vaccine-induced protection (9). 

HCV genetic heterogeneity and mutational 
immune escape call for vaccines that target 
conserved epitopes. Although the vaccine 
candidate eliciting T cells was not protective 
in the phase 1/2 trial (3), similar viral vector 
vaccines are currently being optimized to in- 
crease the magnitude and breadth of T cell 
responses by using conserved epitopes (J, 10). 
Alternatively, T cell epitopes could be pre- 
sented using mRNA, recombinant protein, 
and peptide vaccine platforms (J). The pro- 
tective potential of nAbs was demonstrated 
in passive transfer experiments in chimpan- 
zees and human liver chimeric mice (5, 17). 
Therefore, emerging vaccine candidates that 
target B cells to induce potent bnAbs should 
be evaluated in humans. 
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Hepatitis C virus (HCV) vaccine development 
Research on HCV protective immunity, envelope glycoprotein structure, and drivers of immune escape facilitates rational vaccine design. Vaccine-induced immune 
responses are evaluated preclinically using animals and in vitro assays and are compared with known correlates of protection. Without an immunocompetent animal 


challenge model, advancing candidate vaccines will largely depend on efficient phase 2 trial design, potentially including a controlled human infection model. 


Rational vaccine design 


Immune cells E1-E2 heterodimer 

Conserved neutralizing epitopes on the 
envelope glycoproteins that are targeted 
by bnAbs include continuous epitopes in 
antigenic site 412 (AS412) and AS434 and 
noncontinuous conformation-sensitive epi- 
topes in antigenic region 3 (AR3). These 
epitopes contribute to the E2 “neutralizing 
face” and the binding site of the key HCV 
receptor, CD81, on hepatocytes. Antibodies 
targeting this neutralizing face likely inter- 
fere with receptor binding and hepatocyte 
entry (5). Heavy-chain variable regions of 
such bnAbs are often encoded by the immu- 
noglobulin heavy variable 1-69 (IGHVI1-69) 
gene, making it relevant to explore germ 
line-targeting vaccine approaches using 
antigens designed to engage and guide af- 
finity maturation of germline B cells encod- 
ing bnAb precursors—a strategy explored 
for HIV vaccines (5). Although several 
studies have refined the HCV E2 and AR3 
structure (5), the structure of E1-E2 and the 
conserved noncontinuous conformation- 
sensitive epitope AR4, which is at the base 
of E2 but requires El for stable presenta- 
tion, was only recently resolved (12). AR4- 
targeting antibodies might stabilize E1-E2 
in a prefusion state, thereby inhibiting viral 
fusion with host cells (12). The bnAbs in- 
duced by natural HCV infection in humans 
often target the neutralizing face or AR4, al- 
though AS412-targeting antibodies are less 
frequent, and responses targeting multiple 
epitopes tend to have increased neutraliza- 
tion breadth (13). 

How can a vaccine antigen be designed 
to elicit potent bnAbs? Emerging studies on 
the determinants of HCV immunogenicity in 
humans identified highly immunogenic HCV 
strains and revealed favorable viral features 
that can inform antigen engineering (8, 73). 
During repeated infections in humans, bnAb 
responses were promoted by antigenically re- 
lated E1-E2 that were characterized by high 
exposure of conserved epitopes targeted by 
bnAbs (8). However, structural flexibility of 
the envelope glycoproteins and limited ac- 
cessibility of conserved neutralizing epitopes 
constitute HCV immune escape mechanisms 
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and hamper induction of bnAbs during natu- 
ral infection and vaccination (5). Epitope 
stabilization and exposure could be achieved 
by structure-based antigen design or by ge- 
netic modification of determinants of epit- 
ope exposure identified in recombinant cell 
culture-adapted HCV, such as certain E2 
residues, E2 glycosylation motifs, and E2 hy- 
pervariable region 1 (HVRI1) (5, 14). Regions 
that induce nonfavorable antibody responses 
might be deleted from vaccine antigens. For 
example, HVR1 is immunodominant but 
leads to induction of non-nAbs or nAbs with 
narrow specificity that are rapidly rendered 
inefficient by mutational viral escape (J, 5). 
EI-E2 could be presented by recombinant 
inactivated HCV. VLP, nanoparticle, mRNA, 
and protein vaccine platforms could be used 
to present El-E2 or E2 alone, which is often 
more technically feasible. Alternatively, rel- 
evant epitopes could be presented on scaf- 
folds. Adjuvants to enhance immunogenicity 
are also being explored. 

A protective vaccine may need to engage 
both arms of the adaptive immune system. 
Vaccination of mice with a viral vector encod- 
ing conserved T cell epitopes and E2 without 
its three highly variable regions induced T 
cells and nAbs (10). An mRNA vaccine plat- 
form could similarly deliver T and B cell 
antigens, and inactivated virus and VLP vac- 
cines can elicit not only nAbs but also T cells, 
modulated by an adjuvant. Alternatively, 
combination or prime-boost regimens could 
be used to activate T and B cells (1). 

There is a critical need to facilitate the 
transition of promising preclinical vaccine 
candidates from animal immunogenicity 
studies to clinical efficacy trials. Currently, 
there is no robust immunocompetent HCV 
permissive animal model for vaccine efficacy 
evaluation. Instead, certain aspects of HCV 
vaccine-induced protection can be studied 
in transgenic immunocompromised and 
humanized mice. The protective potential 
of vaccine-induced nAbs can be evaluated 
in passive transfer studies in human liver 
chimeric mice (J). In addition, the overall 
capacity of certain vaccine approaches to in- 
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duce protective immunity can be studied in 
surrogate animal models using HCV-related 
viruses (17). Currently, assessment of the pro- 
tective potential of preclinical vaccine can- 
didates needs to largely rely on knowledge- 
based evaluation of potency, breadth, and 
epitope specificity of vaccine-induced im- 
mune responses in vitro compared with pro- 
tective immune responses. Therefore, there is 
a push to establish protocols for a controlled 
human infection model, where healthy vol- 
unteers are intentionally infected with HCV, 
to facilitate fast and cost-effective clinical effi- 
cacy testing of promising vaccine candidates 
(15). Additional clinical efficacy trials could 
then assess the protective capacity of selected 
candidates in individuals at risk of infection, 
reflecting real-world settings with regard to 
exposure to heterogeneous HCV strains and 
variable immune status of important vaccine 
target groups (see the figure). 

Overcoming HCV immune escape mecha- 
nisms requires rational vaccine design based 
on the molecular understanding of viral fea- 
tures and host protective immunity. In the 
absence of robust immunocompetent animal 
challenge models, efforts should be directed 
at aligning assays for evidence-based charac- 
terization and prioritization of vaccine candi- 
dates and at facilitating accelerated clinical 
vaccine testing. Experiences gained on the 
cumbersome path toward an HCV vaccine 
might inform vaccine development for other 
complex viral targets. 
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RENEWABLE ENERGY 


Photovoltaics at multi-terawatt 
scale: Waiting is not an option 


25% annual PV growth is possible over the next decade 


By Nancy M. Haegel, Pierre Verlinden, Marta Victoria, Pietro Altermatt, Harry Atwater, 
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major renewable-energy milestone 
occurred in 2022: Photovoltaics (PV) 
exceeded a global installed capac- 
ity of 1 TW,,. But despite consider- 
able growth and cost reduction over 
time, PV is still a small part of global 
electricity generation (4 to 5% for 2022), 
and the window is increasingly closing to 
take action at scale to cut greenhouse gas 
(GHG) emissions while meeting global en- 
ergy needs for the future. PV is one of very 
few options that can be dispatched relatively 
quickly, but discussions of TW-scale growth 
at the global level may not 
be clearly communicating 
the needed size and speed 
for renewable-energy instal- 
lation. A major global risk 
would be to make poor as- 


opment goals. A growing number of studies 
are converging on the realization that PV, 
with electrification and a strongly sector- 
coupled energy system, is key to decarboniza- 
tion at scale. Electrification refers to direct 
[e.g., heat pumps or electric vehicles (EVs)] 
or indirect (e.g., producing hydrogen or 
synthetic fuels) replacement of today’s fos- 
sil fuel use. Sector-coupling is the ability to 
address variable-generation limitation with 
flexible demand, storage, and interconnec- 
tion among energy sectors, including trans- 
portation, buildings, and industrial use. The 


Regional electricity demand supplied by solar PV 
The data reflect annual percentages of historical regional demand (2010 and 2021) and 
modeled demand projections (2050). See supplementary materials for details. 


sustainable future with overall lower encrgy 
supply costs (1). 

However, just as many earlier projections 
consistently underestimated PV growth be- 
cause of outdated cost assumptions and lim- 
ited vision, concerns are raised today about 
maximum industry growth rates and supply 
chains. The availability of very-low-cost elec- 
tricity from PV, in a world that prioritizes 
global economic development and climate 
goals, calls for constant reassessment of long- 
held assumptions and acknowledgment of 
the rapid rate of growth and change in the 
field. Plans for 2025 and 2035 not only set the 
path to 2050 but also increasingly constrain 
future options if we are not on track. 

Based on a review of projections for 
global PV installation targets from various 
institutions and studies, projections of 2050 
demand for PV range from 1.4 to 8 kW per 
capita, or 14 to 80 TW installed in the next 
25 years, assuming a population of 10 bil- 
lion (all PV installed or projected values are 
indicated in units of dc peak power). This is 
a large variation and does not provide clear 
direction to an evolving industry. Identifying 
a target range that is aligned with an achiev- 
able path to climate goals and economic de- 
velopment is critical for setting both manu- 
facturing and policy goals. 

The large variation in projections is associ- 
ated with varying assumptions about future 
costs and preferred paths to decarboniza- 
tion and often underestimates the sustained 
decrease in PV costs while anticipating de- 
creased costs and rapid growth for other 
technologies (e.g., nuclear 
power and carbon capture 
and storage) that have yet 
to be realized or even begun. 
Low-end predictions for re- 
quired PV by 2050 often also 
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EU, European Union; PV, photovoltaics. 


gies, and storage, this will 
require a holistic approach 
10° that addresses transmission, 
grid integration, and inter- 
connection. Infrastructure 
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planning at this scale must look forward 
aggressively. Similarly, building and sup- 
porting supply chains for PV at the multi- 
TW scale requires planning and major lead 
times. Scenarios that substantially underes- 
timate the required scale can limit planning 
and investment of governments, the PV in- 
dustry, and other key stakeholders. 

If climate, cost, and development goals are 
all kept in play, then independent modeling 
from multiple sources projects ambitious, 
but achievable, goals of 50 to 65 TW by 2050 
(2-4), even before including future contribu- 
tions from PV use for the chemical manu- 
facturing sector. To identify what this total 
energy demand means for the PV industry 
and deployment, we take 75 TW as a target 
estimate for 2050 installed PV capacity. 


PV FUTURE 

This global estimate of 75 TW frames the 
challenge at hand. High PV growth rates 
from past decades must be continued. Rapid 
change has occurred in the past decade in 
the contribution of PV to the electric grid of 
various countries and regions (see the first 
figure). The fraction of electricity supplied by 
PV substantially increased from 2010, when 
it was negligible in all major power systems, 
to 2021, when it achieved a meaningful con- 
tribution in a growing number of power sys- 
tems of different sizes. Local system records 
have been attained, for both annual average 
and instantaneous penetration of PV supply, 
that seemed impossible just a few years ago. 

We also highlight the growth required to 
reach the targets identified in various 100% 
renewable models (see the first figure). 
Deployment and system flexibility and cou- 
pling challenges exist, especially for the larg- 
est power-grid systems (the United States 
and China), that are associated with techni- 
cal challenges for high penetration of vari- 
able inverter-based energy sources. These are 
the focus of parallel R&D and investment, 
but multiple strategies exist to balance solar 
fluctuations. PV can be combined with wind 
power, which, in many world regions, shows 
complementary seasonal patterns. Also, dis- 
patchable generation, such as hydropower, 
can accommodate operation to enable grids 
that have a high level of renewable power. 
Additionally, extended interconnections can 
be used to balance regional fluctuations, and 
storage can be used to balance fluctuations 
in time. 

Whereas earlier discussions focused on 
narrowly matching PV and storage, more-re- 
cent approaches and modeling have moved 
to a focus on flexible demand response and 
broad sector coupling. The optimal required 
storage depends on the extent to which the 
other balancing strategies are used. For PV, 
electric batteries, which show high cost per 
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energy capacity but also high efficiency, can 
effectively contribute to balancing intraday 
solar fluctuations. Pumped hydro storage or 
the conversion of solar electricity to hydro- 
gen to be consumed in other sectors provides 
additional storage options. Heat pumps can 
be used to provide heating or cooling, with 
the latter having a good correlation with 
PV generation. Batteries can be both static 
and in EVs, providing an effective strategy 
to decarbonize land transport while bring- 
ing additional balancing options for smart 
charging or vehicle-to-grid operation. New 
battery chemistries, reduced use of critical 
metals such as cobalt, and increased R&D 
to identify alternative lithium sources, such 
as desalination or geothermal brines, are all 
moving forward to address battery materials 
and supply issues. 

Energy system models and associated PV 
projections will continue to evolve. Key in- 
puts to continuously assess include (i) up-to- 
date cost assumptions for PV and all other 
major components in the new energy sys- 
tem; (ii) high temporal resolution and mod- 
eling of balancing mechanisms, including 
storage and transmission networks; and (iii) 
modeling of technologies that enable direct 
electrification and indirect electrification of 
other sectors. When these requirements are 
fulfilled, future energy scenarios based on 
cost optimization project large shares of PV, 
regardless of the size of the energy system 
(see the first figure). 

Organizations such as the International 
Energy Agency (IEA) and Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), which have 
been and remain conservative regarding the 
future growth of PV, are now increasingly 
calling for more rapid scaling of wind and 
solar in the next decade. This “no regret” op- 
tion can take us to major GHG emission re- 
ductions. Researching the best strategies for 
the final decarbonization steps, such as tech- 
nologies to remove atmospheric carbon di- 
oxide (CO,), should be done in parallel with 
ambitious deployments of solar and wind to 
achieve a path that is compatible with the 
Paris Agreement. 


PV MANUFACTURING AND R&D 

ON THE ROAD TO 2050 

Reaching a target of 75 TW of globally in- 
stalled PV by 2050 will place substantial 
demands on the manufacturing and R&D 
communities. Some question the ability of 
the PV and supporting industries to deliver 
components at the volume required, at low 
cost, and with the required quality and reli- 
ability while achieving the financial and ma- 
terial sustainability and production security 
that are expected from a critical manufactur- 
ing sector. Indeed, the PV industry over the 
past 50 years has shown a consistent ability 


to grow, with a demonstrated doubling of 
annual production and cumulative capacity 
every 3 years. At this rate, the next TW of 
installed capacity is expected to be reached 
around 2024, and planned build-out of poly- 
silicon capacity suggests that a production 
rate of 1 TW per year could be reached by 
2028 or sooner. The first half of 2022 saw 
an annual growth in production rate in the 
range of 45 to 137% of the Chinese PV indus- 
try across the entire supply chain of silicon 
PV, from polysilicon to deployment (5). The 
cost of manufacturing has followed a typical 
learning curve, with a 24% cost decrease for 
every doubling of cumulative production. 

In parallel, there has been a substantial 
increase in the speed of translational innova- 
tion. Since 2010, the PV industry has gone 
from a somewhat slow-moving and conser- 
vative industry focused on the cost of indi- 
vidual components, where new technologies 
took considerable time to replace old tech- 
nologies because of cost, to a very dynamic 
industry that is more focused on levelized 
cost of electricity (LCOE, or the estimated 
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revenue needed to build and operate a gen- 
erator over a certain period), where innova- 
tions are quickly introduced to the market 
and where technology transitions happen 
in months to a few years. Examples of these 
include hydrogenation for defect control, 
diamond wire sawing, multibusbars, half- 
cut cells, and increases in wafer size. The 
latest tunnel oxide passivated contact sili- 
con (Si) PV technology (commonly known 
as TOPCON) advanced in 5 years from an 
industrially relevant laboratory design to 
commercialization and mass production. 
Fundamental advances in materials chem- 
istry for cadmium telluride (CdTe) PV have 
recently also made their way into production 
in record time. Recent analysis shows that it 
now takes about 3 years for the average cell 
efficiency in mass production to reach the 
efficiency of the champion cell fabricated in 
the industrial laboratory (6). 

Rapid growth in Si PV has been enabled 
in part by a clustered industry, first in the 
United States and then in Japan, Germany, 
and now China, with major collaboration 
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between industry players and research lab- 
oratories (7-9). Standardization through- 
out the supply chain has been an impor- 
tant factor to reduce cost. Over the past 
10 years, the cost of building new Si PV 
production lines has decreased by 50% ev- 
ery 3 years, driven primarily by typical ma- 
chine throughput doubling every 3 years. 
During the past 20 years, Si wafer size has 
increased from 125-mm pseudo-square wa- 
fers to 210-mm fully square wafers. With 
an efficiency increase of 0.5% absolute per 
year on average, this corresponds to an in- 
crease of power output per cell from 2.5 to 
10 W. Module power output has increased 
from 150 to 400 W for residential modules 
and up to 700 W for large utility panels. 
The PV industry, however, is at an im- 
portant juncture. It needs to demonstrate 
that it can sustainably and reliably deploy 
multi-TW of PV systems every year. Supply 
constraints could have serious impacts on 
cost and the ability to grow. It is important 
to differentiate supply chain issues related 
to volume demands for components such as 


Double-usage of land is demonstrated 

at this Agrivoltaic site in Amance, France, 
where the simultaneous use of land for 
power production and agriculture can also 
reduce irrigation needs in arid lands. 


Si and glass from issues related to poten- 
tial scarcity of materials. For the current 
leading Si technology, the main material 
sustainability issue is silver. Current indus- 
trial use is ~15 mg/W. To be sustainable at 
multi-TW scale, this needs to be reduced to 
less than 5 mg/W because today’s silver con- 
sumption for PV is already 10% of world- 
wide production. Research to replace silver 
with copper or aluminum is advancing. 
Other scarce materials, such as indium used 
for Si heterojunction technologies that com- 
bine crystalline and amorphous Si layers, 
must be assessed in the context of TW-scale 
demands. Techniques to address the use 
of scarce materials should be approached 
from an ecodesign perspective and analyzed 
by life-cycle assessment to confirm result- 
ing impacts, evaluating metrics such as re- 
source depletion and GHG emissions. 

Major PV manufacturers have been re- 
ducing their energy, water usage, and CO, 
emissions. Efficiency improvement, larger 
wafer size, increased batch size, and mul- 
tilane tools have contributed to this im- 
proved footprint, but the main factor has 
been the reduced use of Si feedstock per 
unit of power, from about 14 tonnes/MW 
in 2000 down to less than 4 tonnes/MW 
in 2021, which is due to a fourfold reduc- 
tion in the diameter of the steel wires used 
to slice the wafers. At the same time, im- 
proved high-efficiency cell architectures 
allow the use of thinner Si wafers without 
performance loss. 

We provide one simple scenario for cur- 
rent industry growth to reach a cumula- 
tive installation of ~75 TW by 2050, with 
a steady-state production of ~3.4 TW/year 
reached in 2037 (see the second figure). 
Cumulative totals are estimated by adding 
new installation and subtracting the instal- 
lation from 25 years earlier, assuming a 
25-year module warranty. This means that 
steady-state cumulative installation, in this 
case ~85 TW, is not reached until close to 
2060, when retirements become compara- 
ble to installation. 

To reach a target of this order of mag- 
nitude in a realistic way, the PV industry 
must continue to grow over the next criti- 
cal years at rates of ~25% per year. A 25% 
per year growth rate, however, is consistent 
with what PV has achieved in past decades. 
This simple model could be modified in a 
myriad of ways but makes clear the order of 
magnitude of growth that is required over 
the next 10 years. 
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INNOVATION, DEPLOYMENT, 
AND SECTOR COUPLING: 
RAPIDLY AND TOGETHER 

Solar PV has become a strate- 
gic technology to fight climate 
change and enable global devel- 


opment. This suggests that its 100 
supply chain must be delocal- 
ized, not only to reduce logistics 30 


costs and embedded emissions 
but also to ensure uninter- 
rupted component supply. IEA 
and other institutions have ob- 
served that overly concentrated 
production in a single coun- 
try or region can limit supply 
and increase the risk of supply 
chain disruptions. 

R&D for ecodesign and recy- 
cling must be ramped up now 
to support rapid and sustain- 
able scaling of PV. Recycling is 
not a short-term solution for 
materials availability issues 
through 2035, given the rela- 
tively low current installation 
levels and long lifetimes compared with the 
demands of the next two decades. Product 
lifetime, reliability, and detailed life-cycle 
analysis are key levers in minimizing virgin 
materials needs, waste, carbon footprint, 
and environmental impact, particularly at 
the TW scale (0, 11). 

As we enter the TW scale of annual global 
production, the PV industry must continu- 
ously innovate to improve material sustain- 
ability and reduce the embedded carbon 
and energy required to manufacture and 
deploy PV. Increasing material circularity 
through many different pathways is one way 
to reduce the emissions, energy, and envi- 
ronmental impacts associated with mining, 
refining, and upstream manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Responsible scaling requires that the 
industry reduce embedded energy and car- 
bon at every step (12). Because the energy 
mix used in PV production is a critical factor, 
increased PV installation will help decarbon- 
ize an already green technology. 

Improved module efficiency will continue 
to be important to reduce both cost and 
space demands. The asymptotic approach 
to fundamental efficiency limits for single- 
junction Si solar cells is driving accelerated 
R&D of potential low-cost tandem struc- 
tures, both for established (e.g., CdTe-Si) or 
emerging (perovskite-Si) material combina- 
tions. Production of thin-film modules, in- 
cluding CdTe, requires less energy input and 
produces fewer GHG emissions because they 
do not require individual wafers. Given the 
multi-TW need, there is room for a mix of 
technologies going forward, and thin-film 
PV, which is competitive for both embed- 
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2010 


PV installations and growth toward 75 TW by 2050 


Modeled cumulative capacity going forward is based on sustaining 25% 
production rate growth over the next 7 years and then reducing slowly to steady 
state. Replacement needs are included by simple subtraction of installations 

25 years before the modeled date. 


2020 


2030 2040 
ded energy and GHG emissions (72), could 
increasingly contribute as it scales. 

To deliver on the promise of PV at this 
scale, there must be comparable scaling in 
energy storage and electrolyzers, and PV 
itself should be able to provide added flex- 
ibility to the grid. Building integrated PV 
can help meet electricity needs in the build- 
ing sector as well as contribute to heating 
and cooling requirements. Direct charging 
of EVs during times of high PV electricity 
generation is an efficient and sustainable 
means for transforming large parts of the 
transportation sector (13). Agrivoltaics, the 
simultaneous use of land for power produc- 
tion and agriculture, can integrate land use 
while reducing irrigation needs in arid lands 
(14). As emerging economies greatly increase 
their energy and electricity consumption in 
the coming years, PV should become the 
natural choice for energy system expansion. 
Finally, global attention to the development 
of hydrogen and hydrogen-based e-fuels and 
e-chemicals at scale as carbon-free fuels and 
feedstocks is only possible in a sustainable 
way if low-cost electricity from PV and wind 
are available at large scale. 

The next decade will be decisive. The path 
to 2050 needs to include continuing policy 
support that addresses the real costs of cli- 
mate change and air pollution and encour- 
ages a transition to broad electrification, 
on-going communication to address rapid 
change and outdated assumptions, and 
continued PV R&D and innovation. Of par- 
ticular importance is attention to global PV 
supply chains to ensure support for multiple 
sources at all component levels, as befits a 


=== Cumulative installation — modeled 
== Cumulative installation — historical 

=== Annual installation — modeled 

e== Annual installation — historical 


2050 


critical and strategic energy sup- 
ply. Acceleration of permitting, 
incentives for daytime charg- 
ing of EVs, and standards and 
net-zero goals for buildings are 
all examples of supportive local 
actions. Multiple countries and 
regions—including India, the 
United States, and Europe—have 
acted in recent years to focus on 
the complete PV supply chain, 
encourage distributed produc- 
tion, and create a broader global 
playing field, though selection 
of the highest-impact actions 
depends on regional and na- 
tional circumstances. Policies 
that demonstrate long-term 
commitments to achieve climate 
change mitigation can provide a 
market security to support the 
major capital investments that 
are required. 

Recent history and the cur- 
rent trajectory suggest that sus- 
tained global growth in PV of 
25% per year over the next decade toward 75 
TW of installed PV by 2050 can be achieved. 
Waiting is not an option. 


2060 
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The ineffable nature of transcendence proves | Seen 
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BOOKS et al. 
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Making sense of the sacred 


A physicist attempts to reconcile 
inspiring experiences with materialistic beliefs 


By Alex Gomez-Marin 


he clash between science and religion 

has generated more heat than light, 

and yet our search for meaning in 

life is relentless, and a sense of the 
sacred remains a universal part of 

the human experience. Matter and 
spirit must thus engage in dialogue rather 
than in feud, as the Ameri- 
can physicist and writer Alan 
Lightman argues in his new 
book, The Transcendent Brain. 
Lightman seeks to reconcile 
transcendent experiences with 
scientific materialism and be- 
gins the book with a personal 
story of a close encounter with 


RANSCENDEN, 
BRAIN 


rule concrete experience, leaving readers 
with a peculiar kind of empiricism—one in 
which love, awe, and pain are real but mol- 
ecules [and atoms (and protons)] are some- 
how realer. 

“How can the material neurons in the 
human nervous system give rise to feelings 
of spirituality?” asks Lightman. His answer 
(and question) draws from mainstream 
neuroscience and evolutionary 
biology: The brain makes con- 
scious experiences, and evolu- 
tion made some of these expe- 
riences transcendent. Here, he 
invokes the notion of “emer- 
gent phenomena,’ comparing 
fireflies flashing in synchrony 
with neurons producing our in- 


a pair of juvenile ospreys that TheTranscendent Brain: ner lights. 

left him with “a feeling of being bales in the Age The book’s introduction 
: of Science : : ; 

part of something much larger Alan Lightman clearly outlines Lightman’s 


than myself.” He then switches 
modes and declares: “’m a 
scientist and have always had a scientific 
view of the world—by which I mean that 
the universe is made of material stuff, and 
only material stuff” 

Lightman calls himself a “spiritual 
materialist” and honors experiences of 
enchantment, but he ultimately conflates 
science with a materialist worldview. His 
metaphysical presuppositions seem to over- 


The reviewer is at the Instituto de Neurociencias, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas— 
Universidad Miguel Hernandez de Elche, Alicante, Spain. 
Email: agomezmarin@gmail.com 
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Pantheon, 2023. 208 pp. 


position, while the first two 
chapters provide a necessarily 
incomplete but superficial exploration of 
the origin of nonmaterialist conceptions of 
the world. Chapters 3 and 4 form the core 
of the book. Here, a series of non sequiturs 
portrays a narrow account of current con- 
sciousness studies, which is followed by 
Lightman’s argument that spirituality is a 
natural by-product of high-level conscious 
minds subject to natural selection. 
Lightman acknowledges the epistemic 
insufficiency of reductionism, whereby dif- 
ferent levels of analysis and explanation are 
needed; however, his ideology remains that 


a tricky topic for materialistic inquiry. 


“mind and brain are the same thing” and 
there is nothing but the material world. But 
what exactly is matter? And is lived experi- 
ence secondary? 

This, in turn, leads to a sophisticated 
naiveté: Religion becomes psychologized 
and human values biologized. Lightman 
does “not mean to diminish such a majestic 
and profound feeling,” but, nevertheless, he 
sees spiritual experiences as being “as natu- 
ral as hunger or love or desire, given a brain 
of sufficient complexity.” Beauty becomes a 
by-product of traits with survival benefit, 
creativity hardly more than a consequence 
of the urge for exploration and discovery, 
and the capacity for awe just a kind of open- 
ness to the world. 

Sparks of intellectual courage shine 
through at the end of the book. Here, 
Lightman addresses the counterproductiv- 
ity of so-called “new atheists”: “[Richard] 
Dawkins dismisses people of faith as ‘non- 
thinkers’ and labels religion as ‘nonsense’ 
Such an attitude from a leading spokesper- 
son for the scientific establishment only in- 
creases the divide between different groups 
of people.” 

Indeed, it is one thing to be intolerant 
of gluten, another to deny that bread exists 
or to insult those who eat it. The belief that 
science has all the answers now, or will in 
the future, and that what cannot be counted 
does not count is plain “scientism,” and it 
does science no good. 

Lightman’s “spiritual materialism” will 
not “out-transcend” evangelical atheists like 
Dawkins. Even they have transcendent ex- 
periences. But as the American philosopher 
David Ray Griffin has argued: “The per- 
ceived conflict between science and religion 
(now rebranded as spirituality) is based 
upon a double mistake—the assumption 
that religion requires supernaturalism and 
that scientific naturalism requires atheism 
and materialism” (J). 

Let us therefore put an end to the on- 
going confusion whereby science, materi- 
alism, atheism, and reason are used inter- 
changeably (2). We can affirm both science 
and spirituality without subordinating one 
to the other and progressively come out of 
the spiritual closet in our professional and 
personal lives (3). 
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America’s snake oil problem 


An irreverent dive into “medical freedom” highlights the 
comedy and tragedy of medicine in the United States 


By Christopher Kemp 


omething strange has happened to 

Project America. Slowly, we have 

become a population that includes 

a substantial number of people who 

drink bleach to cure bronchitis. Some 

of us aim lasers at our arthritic joints. 
A few of us speak in tongues, beseeching a 
higher power to fix our acid reflux. 

With our latest technological advances, 
we can achieve what was once impos- 
sible. Astonishingly, for example, we de- 
signed, tested, and distributed a vaccine 
for COVID-19 within a year of its arrival in 
the United States. But as surely 
as the Sun will rise tomorrow, 
some people will reject both 
the vaccine and the best avail- 
able treatments and opt to drink 
aquarium cleaner instead. With 
his book Jf It Sounds Like a 
Quack..., Vermont-based jour- 
nalist Matthew Hongoltz-Hetling 
charts the reasons why. 

Hongoltz-Hetling has smartly 
chosen to center his book on 
the narratives of six purveyors 
of quack medicine, each an ar- 
chetype. There is Larry Lytle, a 
South Dakota dentist who, for 
several years, sold $12,000 la- 
ser pointers to gullible people, 
telling them that light could 
cure anything from hearing 
problems to HIV/AIDS. There 
are Pentecostal preachers fleec- 
ing their flocks through prayer. 
There is Toby McAdam, who made millions 
marketing his own homemade—and com- 
pletely untested—supplements. 

A Polish immigrant, Alicja Kolyszko, 
treats patients with leeches. She attaches 
them to a patient’s skin—regardless, re- 
ally, of medical complaint—and waits until 
they finally detach and fall off the patient’s 
body, blood-fattened and exhausted. Because 
leeches are animals and not molecules or 
roots or chemical mixtures, they are surpris- 
ingly unregulated. 


The reviewer is at the Department of Translational 
Neuroscience, Michigan State University, Grand Rapids, 
MI 49503, USA, and is the author of Dark and Magical 
Places: The Neuroscience of Navigation (Norton, 2022). 
Email: cjkemp@gmail.com 
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Jim Humble claims that he is an alien 
from the distant Andromeda Galaxy. For the 
entirety of this excellent book, Hongoltz- 
Hetling refers to Humble as “the alien in 
Humble’s skin.” Authorial choices like that 
are not for everyone, but I cannot get enough 
of them. The book is a genuine scream: irrev- 
erent, very often snarky, sometimes bawdy, 
but always insightful and well reported. 

Hongoltz-Hetling tells readers that as 
recently as 2001, vaccines had a higher ap- 
proval rating in the United States than did 
Dolly Parton, Tom Hanks, or Dr. Seuss. 
Back then, 93% of Republicans and 97% of 
Democrats believed in vaccine effectiveness. 


Medical skepticism is often associated with broader anti-government sentiments. 


Not anymore. In 2020, in the deadliest 
months of a global pandemic, around 66 mil- 
lion Americans refused to wear face masks, 
which had been shown to slow the spread of 
COVID-19. In fact, they hated the face masks. 
The masks, in their minds, had become 
the problem. It is important to understand 
why this happened, because it almost cer- 
tainly will happen again. 

Hongoltz-Hetling is an able guide. With 
his red umbrella held high, he takes us 
through the recent history of American 
quackery. He deftly retells the ways in 
which each of his protagonists first be- 
came radicalized and how poorly our regu- 
latory institutions responded to the threat 
they represented. 


A Journey to the Fringes of 
American Medicine 
Matthew Hongoltz-Hetling 
PublicAffairs, 2023. 336 pp. 


At times, it is staggering. We have a bro- 
ken health care system that leaves millions 
underserved and often untreated; we have a 
political system awash with influence from 
Big Pharma, which spent around $6 billion 
on lobbying and contributing to political 
campaigns between 1998 and 2018 alone. On 
top of this, millions of religious Americans 
are already primed, perhaps without know- 
ing it, for superstition and magical thinking. 
By 2017, according to a Pew Research poll, 
20% of Americans had rejected conventional 
medicine and instead relied exclusively on 
alternative medicine—on lasers, and prayer, 
and leeches, and crystals, and reiki, and 
drinking bleach, and herbal tinc- 
tures, and poultices. 

By then, years before the 
arrival of COVID-19, the lib- 
eral left-wing yoga-and-crystal 
crowd had made an unexpected 
alliance with the right-wing, 
gun rights, “Don’t Tread on 
Me” faction of American life. 
Emboldened by former US pres- 
ident Donald Trump—a man 
Hongoltz-Hetling witheringly 
refers to throughout the book 
as “the game show host’—they 
began to advocate for “medical 
freedom,” or the right to reject 
mainstream health practices 
and to access nontraditional 
therapies. 

The movement’s alignment 
with broader anti-government 
groups is noteworthy. At the 6 
January 2021 US Capitol insur- 
rection, for example, one of the stages from 
which protesters addressed the crowd was 
dedicated to health freedom. 

It is all here in Hongoltz-Hetling’s book: 
the nonsense cures, the half-hearted and 
toothless US Food and Drug Administration 
injunctions, the inevitable jail time for pseu- 
doscience purveyors, the unnecessary and 
painful deaths of the vulnerable and desper- 
ate. We see the religious praying over a treat- 
able girl as she dies. We meet people who are 
convinced, even several days after her death, 
that she will rise again. It is tragic. It is comic. 
It is tragic. Like me, you may find yourself 
laughing through tears as you read. 
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The future of scientific societies 


AAAS (the publisher of Science) turns 175 years old this year. AAAS’s 
mission is to advance science, engineering, and innovation throughout 
the world for the benefit of all. To celebrate this milestone and explore 
AAAS’s anniversary theme of “igniting progress for the next 175,” 
we asked young scientists, “How have scientific societies affected 
your career, and how can societies best support scientists in 

the future?” Read a selection of the responses here. Follow NextGen 
Voices on Twitter with hashtag #+NextGenSci. —Jennifer Sills 


Inclusion 


Scientific societies have given me the 
opportunity to attend events, enter contests, 
and start a science communication project. 
Ensuring more representation of neurodi- 
vergent researchers and other minorities 

in scientific societies is what drives me, as 
an autistic researcher, to pursue my goals. 
Scientific societies’ most important role in 
the future will be inclusion. When scientific 
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societies care about sharing the work and 
struggles of Black, LGBTQIA+, female, neu- 
rodivergent, and other underrepresented 
researchers, they create a more welcoming 
scientific community, which will encour- 
age more individuals in minority groups to 
become scientists. 


Camila Fonseca Amorim da Silva 

School of Arts, Sciences, and Humanities, 
University of Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Email: camilafonsecaamorim@usp.br 
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ng session at the 2023 
jeeting in Washington, DC. 


Participating in meetings held by 
national scientific societies, such as the 
American Geophysical Union and the 
American Association of Geographers, 
has allowed me to better understand 
the research dynamics in my field 

and helped me to identify emerging 
research areas. In the future, I hope 
that the economic barriers to attending 
annual meetings will be lower. Scientific 
societies could work to reduce social 
disparities by providing equal access 

to science and providing pathways for 
members of historically underrepre- 
sented groups to access the resources 
required to pursue a scientific career. 
Edgar Virgiiez 

Biosphere Sciences & Engineering Division, 


Carnegie Institution for Science, Stanford, CA, 
USA. Email: evirguez@carnegiescience.edu 


As a first-generation, female, non-Euro- 
pean academic, I did not benefit from 
participating in societies in my field 
for personal development, but joining 
the Global Young Academy (GYA) has 
provided me with a sense of belong- 
ing. The GYA connects and mobilizes 
young scientists from six continents 
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to improve the research ecosystem, 

from working life to public perception 

of science. Discipline-specific societ- 

ies cannot support scientists effectively 

if they function as echo chambers for 
senior scientists. In the future, scientific 
institutions will inevitably evolve toward 
inclusivity, diversity, technological change, 
and employee-friendly work conditions. 
The societies that equip scientists with the 
skills and network to make this transition 
will play a leading role in catalyzing a bet- 
ter scientific community. 

Sibel Eker 

Radboud University, Nijmegen, Netherlands 

and International Institute for Applied Systems 


Analysis, Laxenburg, Austria. 
Twitter: @sibel_eker_ 


Reliable information 


By publicly presenting the state of the 
field based on the available science, 
scientific societies act as a positive force 
against false premises. My bird and 
reptile interests led me to join BirdLife 
Australia and the Australian Society of 
Herpetologists when I moved to Australia 
in 2008. These societies provided me 
with both a community of like-minded 
people and trustworthy information about 
taxonomy, species distributions, and ecol- 
ogy that continue to inform my hobbies 
and research interests today. In a rapidly 
changing world filled with uncertainty 
and misinformation, scientific societies’ 
ability to provide reliable, evidence-based 
information and a sense of community 
will become increasingly important. 
Christina N. Zdenek 

School of Biological Sciences, The University of 


Queensland, Brisbane, QLD, Australia. 
Twitter: @CNZdenek 


Scientific societies have allowed me to 
share my own results and learn about 
research elsewhere. In a world with infor- 
mation overload and artificial intelligence 
that can create fake but convincing data, 
scientific societies disseminate accessible, 
reliable, and up-to-date information. In 
the future, society journals should adapt 
their policies to maximize accessibility 
and reliability. Research results should 

be open access. Journals should provide 

a platform where experts can thoroughly 
question research results. Publishing peer 
reviews could help with civility and unfair 
assessment as well as contribute to the 
recognition of younger scientists. Societies 
should also provide more support for pre- 
print publication. 

Cathrine Bergh 


KTH Royal Institute of Technology, 11423 
Stockholm, Sweden. Email: cabergh@kth.se 
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Social media can be used to voice scientific 
information but can also expose the public 
to anti-science movements. The presence of 
scientific societies on various social media 
platforms has helped counter misinfor- 
mation. Such societies have given me the 
opportunity to engage online with the 
public as well as resources and guidance to 
effectively communicate my own research 
on social media. The involvement of sci- 
entific societies on social media platforms 
will be critical in the future to help build 
trust in scientific institutions and accu- 
rately inform the public. 

Casimiro Gerarduzzi 


Department of Medicine, University of Medicine, 
Montreal, QC, Canada. Twitter: @CasGerarduzzi 


Training 

Training courses and seminars held 

by scientific societies can support 
researchers who want to find practical 
applications for basic research. I attended 
a seminar, sponsored in part by the China 
Association for Science and Technology 
and the Ecological Society of China, that 
explained how the agriculture industry 
can help alleviate poverty. The course 
provided perspectives from government 
agencies, businesses, institutions of higher 
learning, and certification bodies. In 

the future, applying the results of basic 
research will be crucial to achieving agri- 
cultural production and food and water 
security. Training organized by scientific 
societies can help scientists and their 
partners meet those goals. 

Yan Ge 

College of Resources and Environment, 


Northeast Agricultural University, Harbin 150030, 
Heilongjiang, China. Email: amy_geyan@163.com 


To prepare for the future, scientific 
societies should take a more active role 

in anticipating the directions of their 

field and the needs of trainees and junior 
scientists. Thanks to their wide-reaching 
networks, societies have immense but 
underutilized influence. They therefore 
have a duty to help implement effective 
training of younger scientists, especially 
students of diverse backgrounds and those 
who can’t afford to pay for membership. 
Societies can help prescribe training plans, 
research suggestions, or coursework for 
universities, or they could establish confer- 
ences aimed at undergraduates. 

Madeline Klinger 

Helen Wills Neuroscience Institute, University of 


California, Berkeley, Emeryville, CA, USA. 
Instagram: @madelinescientist 


My scientific society, the American 
Association of Orthodontists, has offered 
everything from free lunches at annual 


scientific sessions to grant funding to 
career development workshops. Training 
faculty in the formative stages of their 
career by offering courses on advancing 
racial equity, conducting collaborative 
science, interviewing effectively, network- 
ing, handling microaggressions, and 
leading with sensitivity is one of the most 
important services societies can offer in 
the future. 

Veerasathpurush Allareddy 

Department of Orthodontics, University of Illinois 


Chicago College of Dentistry, Chicago, IL, USA. 
Email: sath@uic.edu 


Global networks 


My undergraduate institution had a strong 
local chapter of the Society for Conservation 
Biology (SCB). The group connected me to 
volunteer work, research positions, my hon- 
ors thesis adviser, and a group of students 
curious about the same kinds of scientific 
questions as I was. When the pandemic hit, 
we kept our SCB chapter alive. Although 
nothing could replace gathering in per- 

son, we found opportunities to hear from 
remote speakers, hold virtual events, and 
build an engaging community for students 
facing unprecedented social isolation. In the 
future, the most important thing a scientific 
society can offer to researchers at any career 
stage will be community. Our increasingly 
virtual society presents new ways to con- 
nect, even with colleagues and peers we 
have never met face-to-face. In some ways, 
this virtual shift has revealed weaknesses 

in these organizations, particularly in 
accessibility and member diversity. The best 
scientific societies will find a way to grow, 
facilitate connections, and adapt with the 
times to bring their communities together. 


Elizabeth Hoots 

Department of Science, Engineering, and Built 
Environment, Deakin University, Queenscliff, VIC, 
Australia. 

Email: beth.hoots@research.deakin.edu.au 


As a Latin American woman working in 
Europe, I know the barriers scientists face 
when moving abroad, including creat- 

ing a collaborative network and building 
a reputation in a new place. Scientific 
societies provide opportunities to over- 
come these challenges. I participated in 
congresses and served as a junior editorial 
member in a society-associated journal. I 
expect scientific societies to maintain an 
active role in improving the conditions 
for research and facilitating connections 
within the scientific community. 

Tania Henriquez 

Department of Medical Biotechnologies, 


University of Siena, Siena, Tuscany, Italy. 
Twitter: @Tania_H_A 
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Scientific societies widened my network 
and strengthened my research skills 
through mentorship programs. Scientific 
societies can be a critical tool that links 
people together across the world, ensur- 
ing that knowledge in the field moves 
forward as a whole. In the future, socie- 
ties should continue to build bridges in 
the form of activities between researchers 
from differing backgrounds and seniority, 
fostering interaction and connection. 
Khor Waiho 

Higher Institution Centre of Excellence, Institute 
of Tropical Aquaculture and Fisheries, Universiti 


Malaysia Terengganu, Kuala Nerus, Terengganu, 
Malaysia. Email: waiho@umt.edu.my 


Funding 


Scientific society awards allowed me to 
take part in international conferences as 
a PhD student—an unbelievable oppor- 
tunity for someone from a working-class 
background with no funding. Scientific 
progress is challenged by powerful 
forces, such as economic interests, a 
culture of competition, and bureaucracy, 
that influence the direction of research. 
Scientific societies must fight against 
these trends by defending the scientific 
community’s right to determine its own 
path. Supporting early-career research- 
ers and other disadvantaged groups 
through scholarships and awards would 
be a step toward that goal. 

Carlo D'Ippoliti 

Department of Statistical Sciences, Sapienza 


University of Rome, Rome, Italy. 
Email: carlo.dippoliti@uniromal.it 


Scientific societies organize confer- 
ences at which I can share my research, 
exchange ideas, and network with peers 
and potential employers. In the future, 
scientific societies should encourage 
involvement of early-career research- 
ers to avoid stagnation of ideas and 
accelerate progress toward diversity. 
Conferences should be affordable and 
accessible to researchers from economi- 
cally disadvantaged areas. Societies can 
also use their funds and influence to 
support and reward efforts of science 
communication and the engagement of 
researchers with policymakers. 

Ahmed Al Harraq 

Cain Department of Chemical Engineering, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, LA, 


USA. Email: ahmed.95med@gmail.com 
Twitter: @ahmed_alharraq 


Entrepreneurship 


Six years ago, as a junior majoring in 
management, my friends and I began 
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an entrepreneurial project to produce 
rice and crayfish. When the project 
almost failed, scientific societies stepped 
in to help, recommending suppliers of 
high-quality production materials and 
providing technical guidance. Inspired by 
the experience, I am now a PhD student 
in crop cultivation and agricultural 
technology. Scientific societies should 
continue to nurture innovation by sup- 
porting entrepreneurship, especially in 
young scholars. 

Hui Xu 

School of Agronomy, Anhui Agricultural 


University, Hefei, Anhui 230036, China. 
Email: aauxuhui@126.com 


Unlike traditional symposia, scientific 
societies allow scientists to gain peer 
recognition, which is a vital incentive 

for doctoral students at the beginning 

of their academic career. In the future, 
scientific societies can serve as key entry 
points for young scientists to connect with 
society, experts, and other young people 
in their field. Scientific societies also 

have the potential to replace traditional 
startups in the Internet era, as distributed 
organizations jointly own and incubate 
cutting-edge technologies and products. 


Junyu Zou 

School of Environmental Science and 
Engineering, Southern University of Science and 
Technology, Shenzhen, China. 

Email: zoujy2020@mail.sustech.edu.cn 


Societal solutions 


As a PhD student in electrical engi- 
neering, I have benefited from the 
activities of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers (IEEE) 
and the Chinese Society for Electrical 
Engineering. These societies can use 
their influence to guide the research 
direction of the engineering industry. 
For example, the special issues on 


Ea 


NEXTGEN VOICES: 
INSPIRING DISCOVERIES 


The new NextGen VOICES survey is now 
open: In exactly six words, describe 

a discovery in your field that has inspired 
you or influenced your research. 


To submit, go to 
www-science.org/nextgen-voices 


Deadline for submissions is 21 April. 
Aselection of the best responses will be 
published in the 7 July issue of Science. 


low-carbon power systems in IEEE’s top 
journal have driven the field toward 
research on more sustainable electricity 
generation, transmission, and con- 
sumption. Scientific societies have the 
responsibility to steer their fields toward 
environmentally responsible research. 
Yuanxing Xia 

Department of Electrical Engineering, Southeast 


University, Nanjing, Jiangsu Province, China. 
Email: eexyx@seu.edu.cn 


The research opportunities provided by 
scientific societies have helped me secure 
funding and collaborators for research 
projects on diseases in underserved com- 
munities in my conflict-ridden country. 

I have also received society-sponsored 
travel awards to attend training courses, 
workshops, and conferences. However, 
the role of scientific societies goes 
beyond member benefits. Scientific soci- 
eties can promote interdisciplinary and 
multifaceted solutions to address issues 
of global concern, including climate 
change, food security, energy, and emerg- 
ing health problems, through effective 
communication, education, technology, 
collaboration, and science diplomacy. 
Rashad Abdul-Ghani 

Faculty of Medicine and Health Sciences, 

Sana’a University, Sana'a, Yemen and Faculty of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Tropical Disease 
Research Center, University of Science and 


Technology, Sana'a, Yemen. 
Email: rashadqb@yahoo.com 


When I was an undergraduate researcher 
in India, scientific societies helped me 
connect and share my work with other 
biologists. Societies can also contribute 
to reforms in the academic community. 
In the future, societies should integrate 
more early-career researchers into 
leadership committees and advocate for 
scientists with marginalized identities. 
To advance inclusion while also focusing 
on the dangers of the planet’s survival, 
scientific societies should collect data 
and resources showing how scientists 
can reduce their research carbon foot- 
print. Societies should also commit to 
organizing sustainable and eco-friendly 
conferences, including eco-conscious 
choices for meeting size, frequency, 
location, transportation, accommoda- 
tion, food options, and waste mitigation. 
As we advance toward global change, 
scientific societies can help adapt insti- 
tutional policies by fostering green and 
equitable science. 

Mayank Chugh 

Department of Systems Biology, Harvard 


Medical School, Boston, MA, USA. 
Twitter: @mayank_mchugh 
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Invisible consequences 


of paralysis 


Neuroprosthetic technologies can control 
blood pressure and restore walking 


ndividuals with spinal cord injury (SCI 
demonstrate remarkable optimism, 
despite losing their ability to move, 
feel, and control many essential bodily 
functions. Since I started pursuing my 
MD/PhD in 2015, I have been passion- 
ate about the possibility of developing new 
therapies to improve the lives of people 
with SCI. I quickly learned that much of the 
research on SCI focuses on the restoration 
of movement and sensation. However, my 
advisers made me more aware of some less- 
appreciated symptoms of SCI that result 
from the disruption of the autonomic ner- 
vous system and have profound health con- 
sequences. These symptoms are invisible, 
and we often do not realize how much they 
affect the quality of life of people with SCI. 

SCI prevents the brainstem from mod- 
ulating blood pressure in response to 
changes in posture (1). Consequently, blood 
pressure can drop to dangerously low lev- 
els simply from sitting up in the morn- 
ing. This condition, termed orthostatic 
hypotension, has extensive consequences, 
because people with SCI frequently feel 
dizzy and nauseated, experience regular 
syncope, and, in some cases, must remain 
bedridden (7). At present, our clinical tool- 
kit to treat this condition is largely ineffec- 
tive and leaves more than 90% of people 
with SCI constantly struggling with blood 
pressure complications, which increases 
the risk for cardiovascular disease (2). 

For the past 8 years, I have been singu- 
larly focused on the treatment of orthostatic 
hypotension in SCI. Even as an optimistic 
young graduate student, I would have never 
imagined that my research would lead to 


'Defitech Center for Interventional Neurotherapies 
(NeuroRestore), Lausanne University Hospital (CHUV)- 
University of Lausanne (UNIL)—Ecole Polytechnique 
Fédérale de Lausanne (EPFL), Lausanne, Switzerland. 
*NeuroX Institute, EPFL, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
3Department of Neurosurgery and Clinical Neuroscience, 
CHUV-UNIL, Lausanne, Switzerland. ‘Department of 
Clinical Neuroscience, CHUV-UNIL, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
5Hotchkiss Brain Institute and Libin Cardiovascular 
Institute, University of Calgary, Calgary, AB, Canada. 
®Faculty of Medicine, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, BC, Canada. Email: jordan.squair@epfl.ch 


multiple patents, industry-sponsored clini- 
cal trials, and the translation of our dis- 
coveries into updated guidelines and new 
therapies to help the worldwide community 
of people living with SCI. 

While working on my PhD, I had the op- 
portunity to be involved in human experi- 
ments involving individuals with SCI who 
had been implanted with neurostimula- 
tion systems. My colleagues and I found 
that epidural electrical stimulation (EES) 
of the spinal cord could rapidly increase 
blood pressure (3). Eager to better under- 
stand the mechanism of this response and 
to exploit this underlying process, I spent 
the next few years as a postdoctoral fellow 
focused on identifying the mechanisms by 
which EES modulates blood pressure (4). 
We found that pressor responses to EES 
correlate linearly with the density of sym- 
pathetic preganglionic neurons embedded 
in the targeted spinal segment and that 
there is a disproportionate enrichment of 
these neurons in the last three thoracic 
segments. We termed these locations the 
hemodynamic hotspots. Delivering EES 
over these hemodynamic hotspots enabled 
real-time control of blood pressure, even 
during severe orthostatic challenges. 

The robustness of this treatment, which 
we called the neuroprosthetic baroreflex 
(4), encouraged us to conduct evaluations 
in nonhuman primate models of SCI and 
eventually in one human patient with severe 
medically refractory orthostatic hypoten- 
sion. This treatment enabled the permanent 
cessation of medical therapies for hemody- 
namic stabilization and eliminated the clini- 
cal burden of orthostatic hypotension (4). 

Our publication describing these find- 
ings (4) attracted substantial interest from 
practicing neurologists around the world. 
After presenting our findings to neurolo- 
gists at our local hospital, I was asked 
whether this technology could potentially 
help a patient under their care. The patient 
presented with a diagnosis of multiple sys- 
tem atrophy and had severe deficits in 
both motor and autonomic functions, in- 
cluding hemodynamic instability that pre- 
vented her from standing for more than 
a few minutes. Given her clinical status, 
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we surgically implanted an EES system 
to modulate the hemodynamic hotspots. 
Immediately after implantation, she was 
able to stand up and walk several hundred 
meters (see the figure). To this day, she re- 
mains symptom free from syncope despite 
the advancement of her disease (5). 

Based on our publications, several com- 
panies became interested in our results, 
and we decided to license the patents 
describing our approach to ONWARD 
Medical. Our goal was to collaborate with 
them to develop a clinical-grade version of 
the neuroprosthetic baroreflex that maxi- 
mizes the efficacy of this therapy, facili- 
tates its use by people with SCI and their 
caretakers, and ultimately could be tested 
in a clinical trial. To facilitate the transla- 
tion of this therapy from the laboratory 
to the clinic, we worked together and ob- 
tained a US Federal Drug Administration 
Breakthrough Device designation to man- 
age hemodynamics based on the neuro- 
prosthetic baroreflex, which provides a 
first step toward obtaining a label and re- 
imbursement for this therapy to ensure its 
widespread use. 

Bridging the gap between research and 
industry has already enabled three indi- 
viduals to be implanted through a proof- 
of-concept clinical study, all of whom have 
shown robust increases in blood pressure 
when the neuroprosthetic baroreflex is ac- 
tivated. All participants reported marked 
improvements in their quality of life be- 
cause the treatment reduces fatigue and 
enables them to be active throughout the 
day. I set out at the beginning of my train- 
ing to contribute to the development of 
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new therapies, and these findings have 
been extremely gratifying to witness. We 
are now designing a clinical trial to demon- 
strate the safety and efficacy of this treat- 
ment to manage hemodynamic stability 
in people with SCI. Moreover, our results 
have also led to a successful application 
to a Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency program, which is now supporting 
us with a large consortium to upgrade our 
technologies with sensing capabilities. 
Achieving robust hemodynamic stability 
in people with SCI is one of the most prom- 
ising ways to optimize neurological recov- 
ery in the acute phase and to reduce the 
burden on patients due to orthostatic hy- 
potension and associated secondary medi- 
cal complications in the chronic phase. The 
work I completed during my PhD and post- 


The neuroprosthetic baroreflex restores hemodynamic stability 
The x-ray image shows a participant’s spinal cord, including visualization of the targeted thoracic posterior roots (T10 to T12), and implantable pulse generator 
(left). A chronophotograph shows a patient with multiple system atrophy walking comfortably with the neuroprosthetic baroreflex turned on (right); before 

surgery to implant the system, she was unable to take a step. 
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doctoral fellowship has now fueled inter- 
national efforts by us, other scientists, and 
ONWARD Medical that are poised to estab- 
lish a new treatment to prevent orthostatic 
hypotension in people with neurological 
disease. I plan to continue working closely 
with industrial partners, government 
agencies, and other collaborators around 
the world to make this treatment available 
to every person who needs it. 
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Targeting the undruggable 


Journey through basic biology reveals a way to treat 
chromosomally unstable cancers 


By Samuel F. Bakhoum!2 


ancer cells that metastasize—spread 
throughout the body—frequently 
shuffle their genomes through an 
ongoing process called chromosomal 
instability (CIN). Despite the wide- 
spread prevalence of CIN in human 
disease, we lack adequate therapies to tar- 
get this tumor-intrinsic process. My labora- 
tory has built on fundamental discoveries 
in cell and cancer biology to identify ways 
to selectively target CIN, with the goal of 
developing a new class of drugs aimed at 
the most lethal subset of cancer cells. 
Since the first cancer genome was se- 
quenced, our knowledge of genetic altera- 
tions that promote cancer initiation and 
progression has grown exponentially. That 
knowledge has led to the development of 
therapies that target individual genetic 
drivers of tumor progression, with the un- 
derlying assumption that tumor growth 
can be halted in its tracks if these drivers 
are inhibited. Yet we soon learned that tu- 
mors are wily and can develop resistance to 
these targeted therapies through CIN. This 
instability arises from chromosome segre- 
gation errors during mitosis and leads to 
widespread genomic heterogeneity that 
fuels tumor evolution, which can promote 
metastasis and therapeutic resistance. 
CIN remains one of the greatest unre- 
solved genomic challenges in cancer treat- 
ment. This is in part due to the poorly 
defined biological pathways that give rise 
to CIN, the dearth of well-controlled ex- 
perimental systems, and the absence of 
therapies that can target complex chro- 
mosomal alterations in cancer. My team 
was drawn to this challenge and has used 
an interdisciplinary approach to system- 
atically dissect mechanisms at the root of 
chromosome segregation errors in cancer 
(see the figure). To better understand these 
mechanisms, we began with the basic bi- 
ology underlying chromosome segregation 
during cell division (J—4), then turned to 
computational approaches that model the 
behavior of tumor cell populations (5-7), 


tHuman Oncology and Pathogenesis Program, Memorial 
Sloan Kettering Cancer Center (MSKCC), New York, NY, 
USA. Department of Radiation Oncology, MSKCC, New 
York, NY, USA. Email: samuel.bakhoum@gmail.com 


and last, used experimental tools to selec- 
tively interrogate CIN in tumor evolution 
and metastasis (8-10). 

This effort has identified several drug tar- 
gets and led to the foundation of Volastra 
Therapeutics, a New York-based biotech 
startup that is focused on CIN. Volastra, 
which I co-founded with Lewis Cantley and 
Olivier Elemento, uses a comprehensive ap- 
proach that ranges from synthetic lethality 
to uncovering immune vulnerabilities in 
cancers with CIN to develop therapies for 
advanced and metastatic cancers. 

In my research team’s quest to uncover 
how CIN drives cancer progression, we 
made an unexpected observation: CIN 
tricks cancer cells into behaving as though 
they were infected by a virus, leading to the 
activation of immune pathways that enable 
the cells to survive and spread (8, 9). When 
chromosomes become unstable, they often 
end up in cytoplasm outside of the primary 
nucleus, where they should normally reside. 
This aberrant localization of DNA triggers 
the activation of the cyclic guanosine mo- 
nophosphate-adenosine monophosphate 
(GMP-AMP) synthase-stimulator of inter- 
feron genes (cGAS-STING) pathway, which 
has normally evolved to fight viral infec- 
tion. Notably, this pathway cannot distin- 
guish whether the DNA in the cytoplasm 
arises from within or is from an external 
viral source, and its engagement normally 
activates immune responses that are meant 
to clear viral infection. CIN is an ongoing 
process, like prolonged COVID-19 infec- 
tion, and persistent activation of the cGAS- 
STING pathway leads to broad immune dys- 
function, enabling cancer cells to overcome 
the risks associated with inflammation (9). 

This finding motivated my team to 
embark on a journey to understand how 
cancer cells with CIN coexist with inflam- 
mation and avoid targeted destruction by 
the immune system. We reasoned that if 
we could identify and focus on proteins 
enabling this adaptation, we could un- 
mask chromosomally unstable cancer 
cells to the immune system and allow it 
to unleash its antitumor potential. This 
approach revealed a key mechanism used 
by tumor cells with CIN to escape immune 
attack, through the expression of an ex- 
tracellular enzyme called ectonucleotide 
pyrophosphatase/phosphodiesterase fam- 
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ily member 1 (ENPP1). ENPP1 breaks down 
the immune stimulatory molecule generated 
by cGAS when it encounters cytoplasmic 
DNA. This enzyme then disrupts the cross- 
talk between cancer cells and the immune 
system, rendering the latter blind to the tu- 
mor (8). Intriguingly, through one additional 
enzymatic step, tumor cells converted this 
immune-stimulatory molecule into an im- 
mune-suppressive metabolite called adenos- 
ine—turning a foe into a friend. 

This discovery was a watershed mo- 
ment; not only do cancer cells with CIN 
avoid the deleterious effects of inflamma- 
tion, they also use it to their advantage to 
survive and spread to distant organs. This 
led an entirely new strategy to selectively 
target tumor cells with CIN while sparing 
normal tissues. Focused on the broader 
approach to exploit the cancer cell-in- 
trinsic and immune-related vulnerability 
created by CIN, Volastra was founded and 
has now grown to more than 40 employ- 
ees. It has raised more than $100 million 
in financing in its bid to develop therapies 
tailored at advanced and metastatic can- 
cers with CIN. Volastra’s lead clinical-stage 
program aims to test the role of Kifl8a 
inhibitors in advanced cancers and repre- 
sents an opportunity to selectively target 
chromosomally unstable cells with mini- 
mal effect on normal genomically stable 
cells, including immune cells. This particu- 
lar therapeutic window sets CIN-directed 
therapies apart from conventional chemo- 
therapeutics, which often exhibit dose-lim- 
iting toxicities. 

My deep-rooted desire to untangle the 
mysteries of CIN in cancer has led me down 
a path of unexpected yet exciting discover- 
ies and applications. A common theme in 
this journey was curiosity-driven science 
undertaken with a readiness to translate 
findings to the clinic as the opportunity 
availed itself. Tackling an age-old problem, 
which has perhaps been understudied ow- 
ing to the advent of new technologies, has 
always been appealing. Scientifically, I am 
drawn to unanswered fundamental ques- 
tions, and as a physician, I have been mo- 
tivated by the fact that too many patients 
with advanced and metastatic cancer still 
lack adequate therapies, in part because of 
the rampant level of CIN in the late stages 
of disease, which render tumors resistant 
to many of the therapies we have to date. 
This unmet need is what makes the jour- 
ney—as challenging as it may be—entirely 
worthwhile. 
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Deconstructing the multifaceted role of chromosomal instability 
(CIN) requires a multidisciplinary approach 


(A) Chromosome segregation errors have a profound impact on tumor evolution. This can be through the 
generation of genomic copy number heterogeneity, which serves as the substrate for natural selection. 
Alternatively, unstable chromosomes can promote chronic inflammatory transcriptional changes that induce 
EMT, therapeutic resistance, and promote cancer cell migration and metastasis. (B) Understanding the 

role of CIN in cancer can be best tackled through a multidisciplinary approach that combines cell biology, 
mathematical modeling, single-cell analysis, tumor modeling, and clinical samples. Targeting CIN in cancer 
has the potential to enhance antitumor immune response, minimize the onset of therapeutic resistance, and 


suppress metastatic progression. 
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Helping honey bees help 


themselves 


Pheromone-based technology benefits bee breeding 
and health to bolster food security 


By Kaira Wagoner 


ecently declared the most important 
beings on the planet, bees are criti- 
cal pollinators of natural ecosystems 
and crops, contributing between 
$235 and $577 billion to annual 
global food production. Animal- 
dependent crop pollination relies heavily 
on managed honey bees and is responsible 
for 30% of food supplies worldwide (J). 
Despite their importance, honey bee colo- 
nies are dying at unprecedented rates. 

The recent host-shift of the parasitic mite 
Varroa (Varroa destructor) from the east- 
ern honey bee (Apis cerana) to the western 
honey bee (Apis mellifera) has brought an- 
cient bees to their figurative knees. Varroa 
is an obligate, ectoparasitic mite that vec- 
tors numerous diseases to honey bees and 
completes its reproductive cycle inside the 
capped cells of developing honey bee brood 
(2). The first documented spillover of Var- 
roa into the western honey bee took place 
in Japan in 1957. Since then, Varroa and 
the deadly diseases that they vector have 
spread to nearly all A. mellifera popula- 
tions worldwide. Honey bee colony losses 
resulting from the spread of Varroa are 
expanding the land area required for crop 
production, increasing the environmental 
impact of farming, and threatening global 
food security. 

In honey bee colonies, the high contact 
rate between closely related individuals 
increases the spread of pests and diseases. 
As superorganisms (i.e., a highly connected 
group of individuals that functions as a 
unified being or animal), honey bees have 
evolved several social immune mechanisms 
that boost pest and disease resistance at 
the colony level (3). Two examples include 
necrophoresis (4), the removal of dead in- 
dividuals from the colony, and hygienic be- 
havior (5), the detection, uncapping, and re- 
moval of unhealthy brood from the colony. 
In Varroa’s original host, A. cerana, high 
susceptibility of individual brood to Varroa 
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causes mortality of parasitized brood, trig- 
gering necrophoresis (6). This individual 
susceptibility infers Varroa resistance at 
the colony level because dead brood are 
more easily detected and removed than un- 
healthy brood (7), and brood removal inter- 
rupts the Varroa reproductive cycle (2). By 
contrast, individual A. mellifera brood are 
more resistant to Varroa, leading to covert 
infestations that are less likely to trigger 
a hygienic response. A. mellifera colonies 
are thus more susceptible to Varroa than 
A. cerana colonies (6) because A. mellifera 
must rely on adult perception of subtle un- 
healthy brood odors to trigger the removal 
of infested brood. 

My laboratory recently identified min- 
ute quantitative changes in cuticular hy- 
drocarbons of Varroa-infested and virus- 
infected brood (8). We demonstrated that 
these unhealthy brood odors (UBOs) were 
elevated in brood targeted for hygienic 
uncapping (8) and confirmed that labora- 
tory-synthesized UBOs could be applied to 
brood cell caps to trigger hygienic behavior 
(9). We then transformed these discover- 
ies into a rapid, effective, and beekeeper- 
friendly tool to predict honey bee colony 
Varroa resistance and survival (J0) (see the 
figure). This technology, called UBeeO, in- 
volves the application of synthetic phero- 
mones to the wax caps of developing brood 
and subsequent quantification of honey 
bee hygienic response to treated cells. We 
have now shown that colonies capable of 
uncapping =60% of UBeeO-treated cells 
in a 2-hour, early season test have signifi- 
cantly lower Varroa infestations at the end 
of the summer and are significantly more 
likely to survive winter compared with 
lower-scoring colonies (J0). By measuring 
honey bee responsiveness to UBeeO, bee- 
keepers will be able to distinguish Varroa- 
resistant and Varroa-susceptible colonies 
earlier and more reliably to better facili- 
tate breeding and apiary management de- 
cisions that have critical implications for 
honey bee health and survival. 

In a beekeeping industry desperate to 
control Varroa, the selective breeding of 
more hygienic honey bees has been rec- 
ognized as a promising (77) and urgently 
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needed alternative to temperature-sensi- 
tive organic acid treatments and the use 
of harmful acaricides, which are suscep- 
tible to the evolution of mite resistance (2) 
and exact heavy sublethal tolls on honey 
bee queens, drones, and workers (12). 
Although selective breeding for hygiene 
has been performed for decades, existing 
selection methods are insufficient, based 
either on prohibitively labor-intensive 
analysis of mite reproduction or quanti- 
fication of necrophoresis, an unreliable 
indicator of Varroa-specific hygiene (13, 
14). As more beekeepers are able to rapidly 
and effectively measure colony Varroa re- 
sistance, UBeeO will improve breeding ef- 
forts, including localized hygiene selection 


that facilitates maintenance of important 
climate-specific traits, such as cold toler- 
ance. UBeeO will also inform apiary man- 
agement because Varroa-susceptible colo- 
nies can be isolated to facilitate breeding 
efforts, lower beekeeper labor costs, and 
reduce unnecessary miticide use. 

With so much potential, UBeeO has cre- 
ated quite a buzz within the bee world, 
capturing the attention of social media in- 
fluencers, honey bee scientists, and some 
of the most renowned queen breeders 
worldwide. Since 2020, I have established 
13 UBO-related collaborations in six coun- 
tries—the Netherlands, Canada, Australia, 
Israel, Belgium, and the United States. 

Based on UBeeO’s commercial poten- 


Better bees through hygiene chemistry 

By improving selective breeding of Varroa-resistant bees and informing apiary management decisions, 
UBeeO could increase colony survival, natural ecosystem pollination, and ultimately global food security. The 
technology also has the potential to decrease miticide use, pathogen spillover to native bees, and total 


land required for crop production. 
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tial and the success of numerous labora- 
tory and field trials, I was recently granted 
three patents and joined with a former 
colleague to cofound the university spin- 
out company Optera. Within 14 months, 
Optera raised more than $330,000 in non- 
dilutive funding and has a growing list 
of customers awaiting product launch, 
planned for early 2024. 

Although I expect UBeeO technology 
to improve honey bee health, I anticipate 
benefits beyond increased colony survival 
and related advantages for beekeepers, 
farmers, and ecosystems. Native pollina- 
tors share floral resources and pathogens 
with honey bees. Thus, controlling diseases 
in managed colonies may reduce pathogen 
spillover to native pollinators, further im- 
proving pollinator heath, natural ecosys- 
tem maintenance, and global food security. 

Moreover, honey bees are not alone in 
their willingness to sacrifice individuals 
for the greater good. Other social insects, 
including ants, termites, and stingless 
bees, also remove sick pupae from their 
colonies. One compound that we identi- 
fied as a hygiene trigger in honey bees is 
also elevated in ant pupae targeted for re- 
moval (15), which suggests that our contri- 
bution to the understanding of honey bee 
chemical communication may lead to the 
development of additional technologies to 
sustainably control pests and improve the 
health of other beneficial insects. What 
evolved from an exploration of hygiene 
chemistry into a practical tool now aims 
to revolutionize bee breeding, improve 
pollinator health, and boost global food 
security. This work is an example of how 
fundamental science with unknown prac- 
ticality can result in real-world solutions to 
important global problems. 
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CANCER 


Tuning up CAR-T cells 


LS 


Check for 
updates 


” Artist's depiction of aT cell 
genetically engineered to produce 
chimeric antigen receptors 


major goal for improving chimeric antigen receptor (CAR)-—T cell therapy is to ensure that the CAR-T cell products infused into 
patients with cancer function optimally. However, standard manufacturing protocols do not enrich for cellular phenotypes associ- 
ated with enhanced function. To address this limitation, Meyran et al. developed a protocol that generates TSTEM-like CAR-T cells 
that exhibit features of stem-like T cells. Compared with conventionally produced CAR-T cells, TSTEM-like CAR-T cells were more 
proliferative and produced more cytokines after CAR stimulation in vitro. They also exhibited superior control of tumor burden in vivo. 
Together, these results support the implementation of production strategies to generate TSTEM-like CAR T cells for clinical use. -CSM 


Sci. Transl. Med. 15, eabk1900 (2023). 


PROTEOMICS 
Decrypting drug actions 
through proteomics 


Many cancer drugs aim to inhibit 
abnormally active proteins that 

drive the growth of tumors, but it 
is often not understood just how 


cancer cells react to these drugs. 


Zecha et al. devised a proteomic 
technology called decryptM 
that can measure the time- and 
dose-dependent response 

of thousands of proteins and 
reveal changes in response to 
small-molecule or antibody- 
based drugs. Application of 
decryptM to 31 drugs gener- 
ated millions of measurements. 
These data helped to place 
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protein modifications into new 
functional contexts, created 
fingerprints of drug response, 
and provided insights into how 
certain drugs kill cancerous 
blood cells. The decryptM data 
are available as a community 
resource for use in future basic 
biology, drug discovery, and clini- 
cal research. —PNK 

Science, ade3925, this issue p. 93 


COLLISION DYNAMICS 
Imaging all Feshbach 
resonances at once 


Quantum scattering resonances, 
and Feshbach resonances in 
particular, are the key features 


of cold collisions that can 
fundamentally change collision 
outcomes. Numerous previous 
experiments have mainly focused 
on the initial channel, providing 
limited insight into the resonant 
scattering dynamics. Margulis et 
al. developed a method in which 
the energetics and decay chan- 
nels of Feshbach resonances, 
formed by collisions induced by 
Penning ionization of metastable 
helium or neon atoms and the 
ground-state hydrogen molecule, 
were mapped out by ion-electron 
coincidence velocity map imag- 
ing with a precision of several 
kelvin, enough to resolve all of 
the final rovibrational quantum 
states in a single measurement. 


The proposed method offers a 
new approach to quantum state 
mapping of resonant collision 
dynamics. —YS 

Science, adf9888, this issue p. 77 


METALENSES 
Pushing metalenses to 
extremes 


The fields of ultrafast spec- 
troscopy and semiconductor 
photolithography rely on very 
short wavelengths, typically in 
the extreme ultraviolet (EUV) 
realm. However, most optical 
materials strongly absorb light in 
this wavelength regime, resulting 
in a lack of generally available 
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transmissive components. 
Ossiander et al. designed and 
fabricated a metalens in which 
a carefully engineered array of 
holes in a thin silicon membrane 
focuses ultrafast EUV pulses 
close to the diffraction limit by 
“vacuum guiding.” The results 
open up transmissive optics to 
the EUV regime. —ISO 

Science, adg6881, this issue p. 59 


POLYMER CHEMISTRY 
Methyl groups improve a 
plastic 
Polyhydroxyalkanoates are 
a promising class of plastics 
accessible chemically or micro- 
bially from relatively sustainable 
feedstocks. However, their per- 
formance properties lag behind 
commercial petrochemically 
derived alternatives. Zhou et al. 
report that replacing reactive 
carbonyl-adjacent hydrogens 
in the monomer with methy! 
groups produces a polyhydroxy- 
alkanoate that is more robust 
in multiple respects (see the 
Perspective by Guillaume). The 
dimethy! polymer is both crystal- 
line and ductile, structurally 
sound during melt processing, 
and subject to efficient degrada- 
tion to recover the monomer on 
treatment with base. —JSY 
Science, adg4520, this issue p. 64; 
see also adh3072, p.35 


CATALYSIS 
Mobile metal atoms 
underlying reactions 


In heterogeneous catalysis, it is 
often assumed that adsorbates 
have minimal effects on the 
bonding between surface metal 
atoms at low temperatures 

and pressures. Xu et al. used 
density functional theory to find 
conditions in which adsorbed 
molecules can scavenge transi- 
tion metal atoms by breaking 
bonds at the surface. These 
atoms can then form clusters, 
as observed in kinetic Monte 
Carlo simulations of carbon 
monoxide on copper and in 
scanning tunneling microscopy 
studies of carbon monoxide ona 
Ni(111) surface containing steps 
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and dislocations. The reaction 
mechanisms of several catalytic 
systems may be dominated by 
in situ adsorbate-induced active 
site formation. —PDS 

Science, add00839, this issue p. 70 


PIEZOELECTRICS 
Awinning template 


Lead zirconate titanate piezo- 
electrics are important for 
making transducers, sensors, 
and other components for elec- 
tromechanical applications. To 
expand the usable temperature 
range and electromechanical 
coupling factor, Li et al. intro- 
duce a texturing process for 
lead zirconate titanate—based 
materials. A sacrificial template 
both changes the composition of 
the solid solution and orients the 
crystals to improve the piezo- 
electric properties. —BG 

Science, adf6161, this issue p. 87 


AUTOIMMUNITY 
Targeting B cell migration 


in arthritis 


COMMD3 and COMMD8, mem- 
bers of the copper metabolism 
MURR1 domain-—containing 
(COMMD) protein family, form 
a heterodimer essential for 
chemoattractant-mediated 
B cell migration during the 
induction of humoral immune 
responses. By screening a 
compound library for mol- 
ecules capable of disrupting the 
COMMD3/8 complex, Shirai et 
al. identified the Chinese herbal 
medicine celastrol as a potent 
inhibitor of COMMD3 associa- 
tion with COMMD8. In a mouse 
model of rheumatoid arthritis, 
celastrol treatment initiated at 
the onset of arthritis prevented 
disease progression. Celastrol’s 
ability to disrupt the COMMD3/8 
complex and inhibit arthritis was 
lost when a cysteine in COMMD3 
was mutated to alanine. These 
findings reveal a molecular 
mechanism for the anti-arthritic 
activity of celastrol and identify 
the COMMD3/8 complex as 
a potential drug target in B 
cell-dependent autoimmune 
diseases. —IRW 

Sci. Immunol. 8, eadc9324 (2023) 
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NEUROSCIENCE 
Orientation and head 
direction 


Proper orientation requires the 
brain to encode an organism's 
head direction in the horizontal 
plane, and several brain struc- 
tures contain neurons selective 
for this function. Fallahnezhad 
et al. monitored the activity 
of head direction cells from 
two regions, the anterodorsal 
thalamic nucleus and the ret- 
rosplenial cortex, in the mouse 
brain simultaneously. They 
found that subsecond temporal 
coordination between neurons in 
these structures contributes to 
forming a unitary representation 
of direction. Further, neuronal 
coordination between multiple 
head direction signals and the 
distant head direction cell 
structures is mediated by the 
cerebellum. —PRS 

Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. U. S.A. (2023) 

10.1073/pnas.2214539120. 


ANXIETY 
Biomarkers for behavior 


Anxiety disorders are common, 
underdiagnosed, and disabling, 
yet objective measures of 
anxiety are lacking. Currently, 
clinicians assess anxiety through 
patients’ self-ratings of anxiety 
and others’ external ratings of 
their behavior. Could blood tests 
that measure RNA biomarkers 
objectively determine a person's 
risk for developing anxiety 
issues? And could such tests 
measure how severe a person's 
current state of anxiety is and 
match them to medication and 
therapies that offer effective 
treatment? In within-subject and 
between-subject designs across 
three independent cohorts, 
Roseberry et al. have begun to 
identify biomarkers that change 
in expression consistent with 
patients’ self-ratings of high or 
low anxiety. Blood tests that 
track anxiety could allow 
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IMMUNOLOGY 
Changing ideas about 
brain immunity 


Our understanding of how the 
brain and immune system inter- 
act has changed substantially 
over the past years and decades. 
Initially, the brain was thought to 
be immune privileged and iso- 
lated from the rest of the body. In 
a Review, Castellani et a/. discuss 
recent discoveries, including 
attribution of central nervous 
system immune surveillance to 
tissue-resident microglia and 
acknowledging the existence 
of a complex brain-immune 
network that involves multiple 
peripheral immunological play- 
ers. This complex brain-immune 
relationship is important during 
development, adulthood, and 
aging, as well as during various 
pathologies. Rethinking brain 
immunity could reveal new 
therapeutic targets for various 
neurological disorders. —GKA 
Science, abo7649, this issue p. 52 


LIPID SIGNALING 
Accounting for omega-3 
double bonds 


In addition to being an energy 
source, fatty acids influence 
cells through their effects on 
membrane structure and as 
signaling molecules or precur- 
sors to signaling molecules. The 
G protein-coupled receptor 
GPR120 binds to various fatty 
acids, in particular polyunsatu- 
rated omega-3 fatty acids, which 
are essential components of the 
human diet. Mao et al. deter- 
mined cryo—electron microscopy 
structures of GPR120-G protein 
complexes bound to natural lip- 
ids or a synthetic agonist and, in 
parallel, performed biochemical 
experiments to study biased sig- 
naling properties of the receptor. 
The tight binding pocket packs 
around the lipids, and hydro- 
phobic and aromatic residues 
read out different double bonds, 
resulting in subtle structural 
changes that result in different 
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activation and bias patterns for 
different ligands. These insights 
will be invaluable for efforts to 
target this receptor for drugs 
that treat metabolic and immune 
diseases. —MAF 

Science, add6220, this issue p. 53 


IMMUNOLOGY 
Antibodies GRAB their 
targets 


Different individuals will 
reproducibly generate antibod- 
ies against the same epitopes 
after exposure to a pathogen. 
However, the mechanisms 
driving the production of these 
“public antibodies” continue to 
be poorly understood. Shrock et 
al. used a phage display platform 
called VirScan to glean addi- 
tional insights into this process. 
They found that many human 
V gene segments contained 
germline-encoded amino acid- 
binding (GRAB) motifs that bind 
particular amino acids and are 
essential for antibody recogni- 
tion. Moreover, a comparison of 
mouse and human GRAB motifs 
uncovered only a partial overlap, 
which may explain the distinct 
public epitopes targeted by dif- 
ferent species. —STS 

Science, adc9498, this issue p. 54 


MEDICINE 


HCV vaccine design 
Hepatitis C virus (HCV) can 
cause chronic hepatitis, liver 
cirrhosis, and hepatocellular 
carcinoma, together accounting 
for ~290,000 deaths world- 
wide. Attempts to develop an 
HCV vaccine have so far been 
unsuccessful, but emerging 
understanding of HCV envelope 
glycoprotein structure and 
protective immunity could lead 
to improved vaccine design. 

In a Perspective, Offersgaard 

et al. discuss how protective 
immunity against HCV involves 
antibodies and T cells and that 
both should be engaged by 
next-generation vaccines to 
ensure broad protection against 
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genetically heterogeneous HCV 
strains. Such vaccine strategies 
could target both HCV envelope 
proteins and viral proteins that 
are involved in replication. The 
authors also discuss the need to 
improve testing of vaccine can- 
didates given the lack of a robust 
animal model. —GKA 

Science, adf2226, this issue p. 37 


GPCR SIGNALING 
Arresting interactions 


for chemotaxis 


GPR183 is a G protein—coupled 
receptor (GPCR) for oxysterol 
ligands, including 7a,25-dihy- 
droxycholesterol, and mediates 
the migration of various immune 
cells and their proper position- 
ing in lymphoid tissues. Kjzer 
et al. characterized the signal- 
ing and regulation of GPR183 
function in cells in response to 
various ligands. Unlike other 
chemotactic GPCRs, GPR183 
internalization was B-arrestin 
independent. Moreover, GPR183 
interacted with caveolae rather 
than clathrin for ligand-induced 
internalization and required 
B-arrestin for 7a,25-dihy- 
droxycholesterol—dependent 
chemotaxis. —JFF 

Sci. Signal. 16, eabl4283 (2023). 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
Alternate approach to 
Kolbe coupling 


Kolbe coupling is one of the very 
oldest reported reactions in 
organic chemistry. Essentially, an 
electrode oxidizes two carboxylic 
acids to release carbon dioxide 
and then couples the residual 
carbon fragments. Although 
direct and simple, the conven- 
tional reaction is incompatible 
with many common functional- 
ities that can undergo competing 
oxidation. Hioki et al. now report 
that rapidly alternating the 
polarity of the electrochemical 
cell greatly expands the range of 
substituents compatible with the 
coupling (see the Perspective 


by Guo and Ye). This approach 
avoids pH lowering near the 
electrode that would otherwise 
slow down the decarboxylative 
oxidation at the expense of the 
side reactions. —JSY 

Science, adf4762, this issue p. 81; 

see also adh1837, p. 34 


EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY 
Anew mode of 
reproduction in animals 


Multicellular organisms typi- 
cally develop from a single cell 
into a collection of cells that all 
have the same genetic mate- 
rial. Darras et al. discovered a 
deviation from this develop- 
mental hallmark in the yellow 
crazy ant, Anoplolepis gracilipes. 
Males of this species are all 
chimeras, a collection of haploid 
cells with only maternal or 
paternal genetic material (see 
the Perspective by Kronauer). 
These chimeras develop from 
fertilized eggs in which parental 
nuclei divide independently. 
Genetic analyses show that this 
unusual mode of reproduction is 
probably the result of a genetic 
conflict between two co-occur- 
ring lineages. —DJ 

Science, adf0419, this issue p. 55; 

see also adhl664, p. 33 
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transmissive components. 
Ossiander et al. designed and 
fabricated a metalens in which 
a carefully engineered array of 
holes in a thin silicon membrane 
focuses ultrafast EUV pulses 
close to the diffraction limit by 
“vacuum guiding.” The results 
open up transmissive optics to 
the EUV regime. —ISO 

Science, adg6881, this issue p. 59 


POLYMER CHEMISTRY 
Methyl groups improve a 
plastic 
Polyhydroxyalkanoates are 

a promising class of plastics 
accessible chemically or micro- 
bially from relatively sustainable 
feedstocks. However, their per- 
formance properties lag behind 
commercial petrochemically 
derived alternatives. Zhou et al. 
report that replacing reactive 
carbonyl-adjacent hydrogens 

in the monomer with methy! 
groups produces a polyhydroxy- 
alkanoate that is more robust 

in multiple respects (see the 
Perspective by Guillaume). The 
dimethy! polymer is both crystal- 
line and ductile, structurally 
sound during melt processing, 
and subject to efficient degrada- 
tion to recover the monomer on 


and dislocations. The reaction 
mechanisms of several catalytic 
systems may be dominated by 
in situ adsorbate-induced active 
site formation. —PDS 

Science, add00839, this issue p. 70 


PIEZOELECTRICS 
Awinning template 


Lead zirconate titanate piezo- 
electrics are important for 
making transducers, sensors, 
and other components for elec- 
tromechanical applications. To 
expand the usable temperature 
range and electromechanical 
coupling factor, Li et al. intro- 
duce a texturing process for 
lead zirconate titanate—based 
materials. A sacrificial template 
both changes the composition of 
the solid solution and orients the 
crystals to improve the piezo- 
electric properties. —BG 

Science, adf6161, this issue p. 87 


AUTOIMMUNITY 
Targeting B cell migration 


in arthritis 

COMMD3 and COMMD8, mem- 
bers of the copper metabolism 
MURR1 domain-—containing 
(COMMD) protein family, form 
a heterodimer essential for 
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treatment with base. —JSY chemoattractant-mediated Orientation and head Biomarkers for behavior 
Science, adg4520, this issue p.64; | B cell migration during the . finsieky dizardersare caminon 
see also adh3072, p.35 induction of humoral immune direction y ’ 


CATALYSIS 
Mobile metal atoms 
underlying reactions 


In heterogeneous catalysis, it is 
often assumed that adsorbates 
have minimal effects on the 
bonding between surface metal 
atoms at low temperatures 

and pressures. Xu et al. used 
density functional theory to find 
conditions in which adsorbed 
molecules can scavenge transi- 
tion metal atoms by breaking 
bonds at the surface. These 
atoms can then form clusters, 
as observed in kinetic Monte 
Carlo simulations of carbon 
monoxide on copper and in 
scanning tunneling microscopy 
studies of carbon monoxide ona 
Ni(111) surface containing steps 
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responses. By screening a 
compound library for mol- 
ecules capable of disrupting the 
COMMD3/8 complex, Shirai et 
al. identified the Chinese herbal 
medicine celastrol as a potent 
inhibitor of COMMD3 associa- 
tion with COMMD8. In a mouse 
model of rheumatoid arthritis, 
celastrol treatment initiated at 
the onset of arthritis prevented 
disease progression. Celastrol’s 
ability to disrupt the COMMD3/8 
complex and inhibit arthritis was 
lost when a cysteine in COMMD3 
was mutated to alanine. These 
findings reveal a molecular 
mechanism for the anti-arthritic 
activity of celastrol and identify 
the COMMD3/8 complex as 
a potential drug target in B 
cell-dependent autoimmune 
diseases. —IRW 

Sci. Immunol. 8, eadc9324 (2023) 


Proper orientation requires the 
brain to encode an organism's 
head direction in the horizontal 
plane, and several brain struc- 
tures contain neurons selective 
for this function. Fallahnezhad 
et al. monitored the activity 
of head direction cells from 
two regions, the anterodorsal 
thalamic nucleus and the ret- 
rosplenial cortex, in the mouse 
brain simultaneously. They 
found that subsecond temporal 
coordination between neurons in 
these structures contributes to 
forming a unitary representation 
of direction. Further, neuronal 
coordination between multiple 
head direction signals and the 
distant head direction cell 
structures is mediated by the 
cerebellum. —PRS 

Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. U. S.A. (2023) 

10.1073/pnas.2214539120. 


underdiagnosed, and disabling, 
yet objective measures of 
anxiety are lacking. Currently, 
clinicians assess anxiety through 
patients’ self-ratings of anxiety 
and others’ external ratings of 
their behavior. Could blood tests 
that measure RNA biomarkers 
objectively determine a person's 
risk for developing anxiety 
issues? And could such tests 
measure how severe a person's 
current state of anxiety is and 
match them to medication and 
therapies that offer effective 
treatment? In within-subject and 
between-subject designs across 
three independent cohorts, 
Roseberry et al. have begun to 
identify biomarkers that change 
in expression consistent with 
patients’ self-ratings of high or 
low anxiety. Blood tests that 
track anxiety could allow 
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clinicians to identify anxiety 

earlier to better inform their 

treatment decisions. —EEU 
Mol. Psychiatry (2023) 
10.1038/s41380-023-01998-0. 


BEHAVIOR 
Estrus-independent 
behavior 


Scientists often assume that 
estrus influences spontane- 

ous behavior. Therefore, until 
recently, behavioral experiments 
have mostly been performed 

in male animals to reduce vari- 
ability. Levy et al. tested this 
assumption by characterizing 
spontaneous behavior in female 
animals during different phases 
of the estrous cycle and also 
used male mice for compari- 
son. In both sexes, the authors 
identified individual-specific 
behaviors; however, the phase of 
the estrous cycle had no effect 
on spontaneous behavior, and 
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OZONE DEPLETION 
Organic effects 


he Australian wildfires of 
2019-2020 injected around one 
teragram of aerosols into the 
stratosphere, including large 
amounts of chlorine, caus- 
ing significant ozone decreases in 
the lower stratosphere at southern 
hemisphere midlatitudes. Wang 
et al. discuss the unusual changes 
observed in HCl and CIONO,, spe- 
cies involved in stratospheric ozone 
destruction, and what they may reveal 
about the heterogeneous chemistry 
affecting ozone under both back- 
ground and wildfire conditions. The 
authors found that these reactions 
can occur at much higher tempera- 
tures than they do in the Antarctic 
polar vortex and suggest that chlorine 
processes on organic aerosols likely 
should be included in stratospheric 


male animals showed more vari- 
ability compared with females. 
By refuting an old assumption, 
the results provide additional 
support (if it is still needed) for 
using animals of both sexes in 
behavioral research. -MM 
Curr. Biol. (2023) 
10.1016/j.cub.2023.02.035. 


PLANT SCIENCE 
Finetuning gene 
expression in plants 


Genome-editing technology 
using CRISPR-Cas has pro- 
foundly changed the trajectory 
of biological research, medicine, 
and agriculture. To modulate 
protein expression in rice plants, 
Xue et al. used prime or base 
editing for precision mutation 

of short upstream open read- 
ing frames (UORFs) in the 5’ 
untranslated regions of coding 
mRNAs. A simple transient lucif- 
erase reporter system reliably 


ozone simulations. —HJS 
Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. U.S.A. (2023) 
10.1073/pnas.2213910120. 


The Australian wildfires of 2019-2020 
perturbed the chlorine chemistry of the 
stratosphere and destroyed ozone. 


predicted gene expression and 
phenotype. Sets of new uORFs 
can thus be engineered to incre- 
mentally modulate translation 
from about 85% down to 2.5% 
of wild-type levels. Using this 
technique on the brassinosteroid 
signaling pathway, a series of 
rice plants were generated that 
had a gradation of plant height 


Rice plant gene expression can 
be modulated to provide many 
different phenotypes for a range of 
growth conditions. 


and tiller number (stems that 
arise from the base of the plant). 
This technology could bring 
about rapid innovation in crop 
breeding. —DJ 
Nat. Biotechnol. (2023) 
10.1038/s41587-023-01707-w. 


ELECTRON EMISSION 
The shape of electron 
emission 


Electron emission finds a range 
of applications, from vacuum 
nano-electronics to ultrafast 
structural and surface imaging 
techniques for materials char- 
acterization. Yanagisawa et al. 
placed single fullerene molecules 
(C,, or buckyballs) on the end of 
a sharp tungsten tip and showed 
that by modulating the tip with 
ultrafast laser pulses, the result- 
ing emission patterns could be 
switched. Calculations showed 
that the emission patterns result 
from the electrons passing 
through the different molecular 
orbitals of the single molecule. 
Being able to control the spatial 
profile and temporal dynamics of 
the emitted electrons provides a 
wider suite of tools with which to 
probe materials and additional 
degrees of freedom to exploit in 
electronic devices. —ISO 
Phys. Rev. Lett. (2023) 
10.1103/PhysRevLett.130.106204. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Birch in a ball mill 


The Birch reduction of arenes 
to dienes is so distinctly useful 
that it has been widely applied 
for nearly 80 years despite 
requiring extreme conditions: a 
flammable alkali metal dissolved 
in liquid ammonia. Recently, 
there has been substantial 
progress in tuning the condi- 
tions for improved safety and 
convenience. Gao et al. report 
an exceptionally rapid mechano- 
chemical approach. Mixing 
the substrate in a ball mill with 
lithium, ethylene diamine, and 
in some cases tetrahydrofuran 
lowers the reaction time to just a 
minute and does not require the 
exclusion of air. —JSY 

Angew. Chem. Int. Ed. (2023) 

10.1002/anie.202217723. 
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Transforming the understanding of brain immunity 


Giulia Castellanit, Tommaso Croese7, Javier M. Peralta Ramos}, Michal Schwartz* 


BACKGROUND: Beginning in the early 19th cen- 
tury, the brain was considered a self-contained 
organ behind barriers and thus as “immune 
privileged.” This assumption was supported by 
experiments showing that a dye injected into 
the circulation did not stain the brain and by 
evidence of prolonged survival of tissue grafts 
in the brain compared with transplants into 
peripheral tissues. These conclusions led to the 
axiomatic view that the brain cannot tolerate 
any immune activity. The identification of 
brain-resident immune cells, the microglia, 
was often used as an additional argument to 
support the immunological self-sufficiency of 
the brain. In addition, despite the early descrip- 
tion of brain lymphatic drainage, which dates 
back to 1787, the supposed absence of lymphatic 
vessels within the brain was, until recently, 
among the most common rationales used to 
support the view of a complete separation 
between the brain and the immune system. 


ADVANCES: Our perception of the relationship 
between the brain and the immune system has 
completely changed over the past decades. It is 
now established that immune cells operate as 
guardians of the central nervous system (CNS), 


Perivascular 
spaces 


support brain function and repair, and reside 
in specialized immunological niches at its 
borders, including the meninges, the cho- 
roid plexus, and the perivascular spaces. The 
meninges remotely affect the brain through 
immune cell-derived cytokine release. The cho- 
roid plexus hosts and orchestrates the selective 
homing of immune cells to the CNS paren- 
chyma. The perivascular spaces are populated 
by immune cells regulating cerebrospinal fluid 
flow. The demonstration of the CNS lymphatic 
system and brain drainage led to the identifi- 
cation of the brain-draining cervical lymph 
nodes as crucial supplementary sites of the 
interaction between the CNS and the immune 
system. Additional observations revealed that 
microscopic channels in the bone of the skull 
allow exposure of the bone marrow (BM) to 
the cerebrospinal fluid, thereby influencing 
cellular maturation in the BM and migration 
into the brain. Such an intricate commu- 
nication network guarantees efficient CNS- 
monitoring activities by neighboring immune 
cells, the phenotype of which is shaped by 
the CNS microenvironment to which they are 
constantly exposed. The bidirectional nature of 
the CNS-immune system interplay is sup- 


Skull bone marrow 
and Meninges 


Choroid plexus 


Blood 
circulation 


immune response through lymphoid organ 
innervation in the context of CNS diseases. 


OUTLOOK: The negative side of the immune 
system participating in brain physiology is 
that imbalanced brain-immune interactions 
might be critical in aging and in autoimmune, 
neurodegenerative, and neurodevelopmental 
disorders. Under such conditions, the per- 
turbed brain microenvironment might lead 
to a harmful immune response, which may 
exacerbate disease manifestations. Further 
advances in our understanding of brain im- 
munity and the reciprocal ability of the CNS 
and the immune system to sense and influ- 
ence each other will offer intervention tools 
for the design of new therapeutic strategies 
for treating brain pathologies. Understand- 
ing what goes awry in each of the brain’s 
immune niches, including the skull BM, the 
meninges, and the choroid plexus, as well as 
in lymphatic drainage, might reveal new 
potential targets for therapeutic approaches 
in the near future. 
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New perception of brain immunity. Shown is a representation of the communication network allowing fine-tuned brain immunosurveillance. The immune cells are 
strategically positioned in immunological niches, where they are constantly exposed to CNS cues transported by the intracranial interstitial, cerebrospinal, and 
lymphatic fluid. Upon sensing brain signals, the immune cells can migrate toward the CNS to exert their effector functions. 
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Transforming the understanding of brain immunity 


Giulia Castellanit, Tommaso Croese7, Javier M. Peralta Ramos}, Michal Schwartz* 


Contemporary studies have completely changed the view of brain immunity from envisioning the brain as 
isolated and inaccessible to peripheral immune cells to an organ in close physical and functional 
communication with the immune system for its maintenance, function, and repair. Circulating immune 
cells reside in special niches in the brain’s borders, the choroid plexus, meninges, and perivascular 
spaces, from which they patrol and sense the brain in a remote manner. These niches, together with the 
meningeal lymphatic system and skull microchannels, provide multiple routes of interaction between 
the brain and the immune system, in addition to the blood vasculature. In this Review, we describe 
current ideas about brain immunity and their implications for brain aging, diseases, and immune-based 


therapeutic approaches. 


ntil ~25 years ago, it was assumed that 
no immune activity was allowed within 
the brain, as evidenced by the limited 
rejection of tissues grafted into the brain 
compared with peripherally transplanted 
tissues (J, 2). This view of the brain as “immune 
privileged” (3), together with a finding dating 
back to 1885 in which a dye peripherally in- 
jected into an animal was unable to penetrate 
the brain (4) because of the existence of a spe- 
cialized barrier, later designated the blood- 
brain barrier (BBB) (5), led to the widely 
accepted belief that the brain is isolated from 
the peripheral immune system. Even the earlier 
discovery that the brain is equipped with a 
lymphatic system (6-9) was ignored, to the 
extent that the purported absence of lymphatic 
circulation was repeatedly mentioned in sup- 
port of the brain’s immune privilege (JO, 11). 
Since the 20th century, several reports reveal- 
ing the involvement of the immune system in 
autoimmune inflammatory diseases (e.g., mul- 
tiple sclerosis) (12-15) and in neurodevelop- 
mental disorders (16, 17) have suggested a 
negative impact of the immune response in the 
central nervous system (CNS) in these contexts. 
Other studies focusing on neuroinflammatory 
diseases observed some adaptive immune cells 
even in the CNS of healthy mammals (78-21). 
Later, a physiological brain-immune interplay 
was suggested by the discoveries in animal 
models that bone marrow (BM)-derived mac- 
rophages (22) and T cells (23) support CNS 
protection and repair. In addition, T cells rec- 
ognizing brain self-antigens were shown to 
be needed for normal brain function (24). 
Together, these findings led to the concept 
of “protective autoimmunity,” indicating the 
beneficial properties exerted by self-recognizing 
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immune cells in the CNS that are able to pro- 
mote repair and healthy brain plasticity. It is 
now accepted that the lifelong formation of 
new neurons is supported by adaptive immune 
cells (24, 25), whereas uncontrolled immunity, 
as in the case of inflammation, impairs neuro- 
genesis (26, 27). Subsequently, additional brain 
functions, including social behavior (28-31) 
and the brain’s ability to cope with stress, were 
found to be dependent on the integrity of 
adaptive immunity (32). As a corollary, failure 
of immune regulation of critical processes 
during brain development, including neuronal 
synaptic pruning, results in a higher incidence 
of neurodevelopmental disorders (33-35). 
Additional studies have identified special- 
ized immunological compartments within the 
brain, including the meninges (36-39), the 
choroid plexus (40-42), and the perivascular 
spaces (43, 44), forming niches from which 
immune cells could affect the CNS without 
interfering with its delicate neuronal network. 
These discoveries contributed to elucidating 
the role of various cell types of both CNS and 
peripheral origin strategically located at the 
borders of the brain (28-30, 36, 37, 40, 45) 
that provide remote surveillance. Other studies 
revealed a complex interplay between CNS 
immunity and the gut, as evidenced by the 
observation of gut-derived immunoglobulin 
A-expressing (IgA*) plasma cells in murine 
and human meninges (38), and a close asso- 
ciation between the gut microbiome and CNS 
disorders (46-49). With the description of brain 
lymphatic drainage (50, 57) and the connection 
between the CNS and the skull BM (52-54), it is 
clear that the CNS has adopted mechanisms 
that enable tightly regulated communication 
with the immune system, which is crucial for 
a healthy brain (36, 38-40) (Fig. 1). The in- 
nervation of lymphoid organs by the brain 
provides an additional route of brain-immune 
system communication, underlying the brain’s 
ability to predict and suggest the appropriate 
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immunological response required to restore 
homeostasis through a mechanism called im- 
munoception (55-58). 

In this Review, we describe the brain-immune 
relationship during development, adulthood, 
and aging; the recent discovery of anatomical 
niches in which immune cells are compart- 
mentalized; the conditions under which such 
a relationship may go awry; and how such 
knowledge is expected to affect the next gen- 
eration of therapies for CNS diseases. 


Immune cells in the brain 
Myeloid cells 


It is now widely appreciated that brain-immune 
communication is needed for proper CNS func- 
tion at all stages of life, from embryonic de- 
velopment to aging. The immune cells that 
support the brain include those that migrate 
to the CNS during embryonic development, 
which reside mainly in the brain parenchyma, 
and those that are derived from the blood 
circulation or potentially directly from the skull 
BM and home to the brain at different stages 
throughout life. Starting at embryonic day 9.5 
(E9.5) in mice, premacrophage progenitors 
originating in the yolk sac migrate into the 
developing CNS (59) and gives rise to two 
brain-resident immune populations: paren- 
chymal microglia (60) and CNS-associated 
macrophages (CAMs). Characterized by a low 
turnover, the CAMs can be distinguished 
by their location and transcriptomic profile 
(61, 62). Because of their presence at the brain’s 
borders, these cells are also known as border- 
associated macrophages (63). Only microglia 
and meningeal CAMs share a common pre- 
natal origin; perivascular macrophages derive 
from postnatally established meningeal mac- 
rophages, and CAMs in the choroid plexus 
are partially renewed by blood-derived mono- 
cytes (61, 64). 

During brain development, microglia are in- 
volved in controlling neurogenesis, the fate of 
neural oligodendrocyte progenitor cells, and 
myelin formation (65, 66). In addition, they 
affect neuronal survival through the phago- 
cytosis of cellular debris, by releasing soluble 
factors including nerve growth factor and re- 
active oxygen species (67, 68), by controlling 
synapse pruning through the complement sys- 
tem, and by engaging in complex interactions 
with various neuronal and non-neuronal cell 
types such as astrocytes (33, 69-74) (Fig. 2A). 
Although astrocytes are not viewed as classical 
immune cells, they demonstrate immunolog- 
ical features in physiological and pathological 
conditions such as neuroinflammation (74-78), 
neurodegeneration (79-83), and brain cancer 
(84-86). 

In adulthood, microglia serve as the senti- 
nels of the brain. They have the capacity to 
morphologically and functionally adapt to 
their changing surroundings (87, 88), and 
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Fig. 1. Timeline describing the major milestones guiding the new 
understanding of brain immunity. The major advances that transformed 
the comprehension of brain immunity are classified into three periods, 
shown here in panels (A) to (C). (A) Discoveries in the first half of the 

20th century that supported the concept of brain “immune privilege.” 
According to this view, infiltration of immune cells was invariably associated 


with CNS inflammation and disease states. (B) Early discoveries starting at 
the end of the 20th century attributing a role in CNS maintainance and 
repair to the immune response and the subsequent discovery that immune 
cells affect neurogenesis and cognition. (€) Identification of distinct immune 
niches within the brain, from which innate and adaptive immune cells 

can modulate brain function and repair. 


they are key players in CNS homeostasis to the 
extent that their dysregulation can lead to 
neurodegeneration in mice (89). Microglia are 
tightly controlled by several immune check- 
points, including the fractalkine-CX3C che- 
mokine receptor 1 (CX3CR1) axis and the OX-2 
membrane glycoprotein (also called CD200)- 
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CD200 receptor pathway (90). In the aged 
brains of both humans and mice, microglia 
accumulate lipid droplets, a known feature of 
aged microglia and impaired metabolism (97); 
lose their motility; produce high levels of re- 
active oxygen species and proinflammatory 
cytokines (97); and show a robust type I inter- 
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feron (IFN) transcriptional signature that is 
associated with an impaired ability to atten- 
uate neuroinflammation (92). As a result, such 
microglia might contribute to BBB disruption 
(93), negatively affect adult neurogenesis 
(27, 94, 95), and mediate the loss of functional 
synapses in mice (96). Furthermore, phagocytic 
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Fig. 2. Effects of microglia and adaptive immune cells during brain 
development and aging. Shown are schematic representations of some 

of the main mechanisms through which microglia [(A) and (B)] and 
lymphocytes [(C) and (D)] interact with neuronal and non-neuronal cell types 
and affect brain functions. (A) Mechanisms by which microglia contribute 


clearance of protein aggregates and cellular 
debris by microglia deteriorates during aging 
(91, 97) and neurodegenerative disease (98, 99), 
concomitant with cognitive decline (Fig. 2B). 
Inhibition of the B cell receptor CD22 pro- 
tein, a negative regulator of phagocytosis that 
is up-regulated in aged microglia, was found 
to restore the phagocytic capacity of microglia 
in vivo and to improve cognition in aged mice 
(97). In addition, in aged mice, myeloid cells 
enter an energy-deficient state characterized 
by sequestration of glucose into glycogen, re- 
duced glucose metabolic flux, and reduced 
mitochondrial respiration. Restoration of their 
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metabolic function by selectively inhibiting 
the receptor for the lipid messenger prosta- 
glandin E2 was sufficient to rescue hippo- 
campal memory function and long-term 
potentiation in mice. A similar effect was 
observed when metabolic functions were re- 
stored in aged peripheral myeloid cells, but 
not in aged microglia, highlighting the rele- 
vance of both intact CNS and peripheral im- 
mune activity in maintaining CNS health (700). 
Transcriptome-wide association studies of hu- 
man microglia show that these cells age ina 
generally uniform manner across brain re- 
gions (101, 102). Changes in microglial gene 
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to healthy brain development. (B) Morphological and functional changes of 
aged microglia and their consequence for age-related neurodegeneration. 

(C) Effect of B and T lymphocytes during brain development. (D) Mechanisms 
by which lymphocytes that infiltrate the brain parenchyma can contribute 


expression in aged mice showed an overrepre- 
sentation of genes associated with Alzheimer’s 
disease (AD) and Parkinson’s disease (PD), sug- 
gesting that overlapping processes might oc- 
cur in aging and neurodegenerative conditions 
(91, 101). 


Adaptive immune cells 


In addition to the various myeloid cells, adapt- 
ive immune cells recruited from the circulation 
have been implicated in brain development, 
function, and aging. It is still unclear at which 
stage of brain development lymphocytes in- 
filtrate the CNS. In mice, depletion of CD4* 
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T cells at postnatal day 5 prevents microglial 
maturation, causing multiple behavioral ab- 
normalities. No detrimental effect was ob- 
served in mice when T cells were depleted 
3 weeks after birth (J03), suggesting a critical 
time-dependent role of adaptive immune cells 
in brain development. Nevertheless, as much as 
innate and adaptive immune cells are needed 
for healthy brain development, their dysfunc- 
tion may also negatively affect neurodevelop- 
mental processes. For example, transient viral 
infection of the mouse brain in the first week 
of life generates long-lived T cells in the brain 
that confer enhanced vulnerability to autoim- 
mune episodes, as shown in a mouse model of 
multiple sclerosis (04). Similarly, the presence 
of maternal interleukin-17 (IL-17)-secreting 
lymphocytes in the CNS of E14.5 offspring has 
been linked to cortical defects and abnormal 
behavior in mice (34). Conversely, murine fetal- 
derived y6 T cells colonize the brain before 
birth; persist throughout life; and control 
synaptic plasticity, short-term memory, and 
anxiety-like behavior, also through the release 
of IL-17 (29, 30). During brain development, 
immune cells can also indirectly affect syn- 
apses and neuronal functions by modulat- 
ing microglial activation and the activity of 
other non-neuronal cells (103, 105-109). For 
example, B lymphocytes infiltrate the murine 
brain as early as E16 and contribute to oligo- 
dendrogenesis and myelination by promoting 
oligodendrocyte precursor cell proliferation 
through immunoglobulin M-Fco/uR signal- 
ing (110) (Fig. 2C). 

Multiple aspects of murine brain plasticity 
have been shown to be supported by CD4* 
T cells in adulthood, including coping with 
mental stress (111-173) and preserving cog- 
nitive function (24, 25, 36, 41, 114) and social 
behavior (28). Further support for the relevance 
of a healthy immune system in maintaining 
intact brain function was provided by the 
demonstration that replacement of BM from 
healthy mice with BM derived from severe 
combined immunodeficient (SCID) mice in- 
duces cognitive impairment (775). In many of 
the cases in which CD4" T cells were found to 
support healthy brain function, the observed 
effect was shown to be mediated, at least in 
part, through remote mechanisms based on 
the release of cytokines upon encounter of im- 
mune cells with their cognate antigens at the 
brain’s borders (28, 36, 41). Metabolic fitness 
of CD4* T cells is also critical for adult brain 
function, because animal models carrying T cell 
mitochondrial dysfunction that recapitulate 
classic features observed in aging can develop 
signs of neurological disability as early as 
2 months of age (J16). 

Although CD4* T cells provide crucial support 
for the maintenance of brain health, brain aging 
is often associated with local innate inflam- 
mation. Clonally expanded IFN-y-producing 
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CD8* T cells can infiltrate neurogenic niches 
of aged mice and inhibit the proliferation of 
neural stem cells, as shown both in co-cultures 
and in vivo (117). Conversely, cognitive im- 
pairment in aged and AD mouse models was 
found to be associated with the loss of IFN-y- 
producing CD4* T cells at the choroid plexus 
(118, 119). This indicates that a given cytokine 
can display opposite effects in aging, de- 
pending both on its cellular origin and loca- 
tion. Moreover, natural killer (NK) cells, a type 
of innate cytotoxic lymphocyte, accumulate 
during aging in close proximity to the neu- 
rogenic niches, where they outnumber other 
BM-derived cells and contribute to neurogenic 
decline (47). At late stages of life, CD8* T cells 
bearing markers of exhaustion have been 
shown to expand and secrete high amounts 
of granzyme K, which might then induce or 
perpetuate brain inflammation (J72). These 
cells might also be responsible for the reduced 
ability of the aged CNS to recover from in- 
jury. Indeed, older mice express elevated levels 
of the chemokine C-X-C motif chemokine 13 
(CXCL13) in the dorsal root ganglia, promoting 
the recruitment of CXCR5* CD8*" T cells and 
the activation of caspase-3 in neurons, result- 
ing in their failure to regenerate after nerve 
injury (720) (Fig. 2D). 

Overall, it is becoming clear that a tight com- 
munication between the CNS and the immune 
cells is essential for proper functioning of the 
brain during both development and adulthood. 
Indeed, immune system aging in mice was 
shown to be sufficient to drive aging of solid 
tissues, including the brain (127). Therefore, 
an alteration in brain-immune cross talk could 
be considered an escalating factor in brain 
aging or neurodevelopmental disorders and 
has been shown to contribute to neurodegen- 
erative diseases (Table 1). 


Immunological niches in the CNS borders 


The brain’s anatomical borders, including the 
BBB, the meninges, and the blood-cerebrospinal 
fluid (CSF) barrier (BCSFB) were assumed to 
function solely as barriers between the periph- 
ery and the brain. With the emerging under- 
standing of brain-immune interactions, the 
BBB is still considered a true barrier, whereas 
other anatomical interfaces function as sites 
that differentially host immune cells implicated 
in the surveillance and defense of the brain. 
Various innate and adaptive immune cells pop- 
ulate the meninges surrounding the CNS, the 
choroid plexus within the brain’s ventricles 
that contain CSF, and the perivascular spaces. 
In addition to these, the skull BM provides 
rapid access of immune cells to the brain 
through microscopic channels within the skull, 
and the brain-draining cervical lymph nodes 
(CLNs), an additional compartment that acts 
as an immune interface between the CNS and 
systemic immunity, collect lymphatic fluid from 
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the brain through the meningeal lymphatic 
system (Fig. 3). A variety of immune cells that 
reside in the special anatomical structures de- 
scribed above are involved in the surveillance 
of the brain, facilitating a rapid immune re- 
sponse upon sensing danger signals or pre- 
venting the spread of peripheral pathogens 
(29, 30, 37, 38, 40, 122). In health, immune 
cells located at the brain’s borders can remote- 
ly control CNS function by secreting several 
mediators, including cytokines and neuro- 
trophic factors (29, 30, 36, 119). Alternatively, 
they can access the CNS parenchyma to locally 
exert their immunomodulatory activity upon 
sensing chemotactic signals secreted in re- 
sponse to damage, providing additional sup- 
port to resident microglia (123). Although 
previous studies have suggested a detrimen- 
tal role for resident CAMs in mouse models of 
neuroinflammation (62) and neurodegener- 
ation (43, 124, 125), the mechanisms through 
which immune cells located at the brain’s 
borders can contribute to disease progression 
require further investigation. 


Meninges 


For decades, the meninges were assumed to 
provide mainly physical protection for the 
brain and spinal cord, but it has recently be- 
come clear that they might also serve as an 
immune compartment. This tissue consists of 
several layers: the inner pia mater, the arach- 
noid mater in the middle [which is divided 
into two functional compartments by the re- 
cently discovered subarachnoid lymphatic- 
like membrane (SLYM) (126)], and the external 
dura mater. The meninges are located under- 
neath the cranium and are separated from it 
by an epidural space containing fat and blood 
vasculature. The dura is mainly composed of 
dense connective tissue including fibroblasts 
and extracellular collagen. The dural layer hosts 
sinuses responsible for venous drainage empty- 
ing into the internal jugular veins (727) and the 
lymphatic vasculature that connects the brain 
with the CLNs, ensuring the drainage of CNS 
waste. Residing beneath the dura, the arach- 
noid mater consists of an additional layer of 
connective tissue. More internally, the sub- 
arachnoid space, which lies between the arach- 
noid and pia mater, is filled with CSF and is 
connected to the fourth ventricle of the brain 
through the median aperture and paired lat- 
eral apertures. In humans, some arachnoid 
mater protrusions called arachnoid granula- 
tions extend into the dura mater, channeling 
the CSF into the dural veins and thereby con- 
necting the different meningeal layers. Within 
the subarachnoid layer, the SLYM constitutes 
a quasi-impermeable monolayer of lymphatic 
cells and loosely organized collagen fibers that 
prevents the exchange of CSF solutes larger 
than 3 kDa between the inner and outer sub- 
arachnoid space compartments. The SLYM 
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Table 1. Brain-immune interactions: Implications for neurodevelopmental and neurodegenerative disorders. Table summarizes the findings that 
describe the involvement of immune cells in the pathogenesis of neurological disorders. 


Disease Cell type Observation 


ASD-like phenotypes in the poly |:C-induced maternal immune activation model are 
associated with RORyt* maternal T cells (34) 


Diminished Tyegs in children with ASD and high levels of CD4* T,17 cells in children 


CD4" T cells with comorbidity of ASD and gastrointestinal symptoms (160) 
ASD Reduced Tregs and higher levels of RORyt*, T-bet*, and GATA-3' CD4* T cells ina = 
iS mouse model of ASD (161) 
Monocytes Dysreg 
NK cells Highly activated and dysfunctional NKG2C* NK cells in the blood of adults with 
high-functioning ASD (163) 
SPC re eae tee SSE SU tc aR Se ae err ee re ee Gr Ere nae 
, Transient depletion of FOXP3* T,e9, attenuates disease pathology in the 5xFAD mouse 
ee OT aca cscs gasp ea eacseesposuaneen syne 
Clonally expanded CD8* T cells accumulate in the CSF of sporadic AD patients, inversely 
CD8* T cells 


correlating with cognition (166) 


: Neutrophils have a negative impact on disease pathology and cognitive performance in 
AD Neutrophils the 5xFAD, 3xTg, and APP/PS1 mouse models of AD (167, 168) 


Peripheral monocytes undergo functional alterations along disease progression in 
sporadic AD (169) 


Moneeyics Monocytes are disease modifying in both amyloid p- and tau-driven mouse models of 
AD and dementia, respectively (170-172) 
Gee Proinflammatory NK cells contribute to disease pathology and cognitive impairment 
in the 3xTg mouse model of AD (173) 
Suna Rhee a Le on oR REG er care Re Ree oe ee ane SEMEsaEE GI GW IC GH 
a OO ED ces 2) Eon eet ne Lancy er eae ee rere eres 
Clonally expanded CD4* T,17 cells may contribute to neurodegeneration in individuals 
CD4* T cells with Lewy body dementia (177) 
Human MSA-derived aSYN triggers a differential CD4* T cell immune response in rat 
__ brain (178) 
Circulating asYN-specific cytotoxic T cells may drive PD (174) 
PD and synucleinopathies Humar 
CD8* T cells 
; ‘lymphocyte ratio is a pro 
Neutrophils atients (180, 181) 
Monocytes 
NK cells 
CD4* T cells Patient-derived T,ogs exhibit impaired suppressive function, correlating with disease 
progression (186) 
Neutrophils 
ALS Accumulation of monocyte-derived macrophages in the spinal cord alleviates disease 
Monocytes progression and extends life span in an ALS mouse model (136) 
NK cells exacerbate disease progression in a sex- and age-dependent manner in a mouse 
a re model of ALS (188) eacnpsesprtpann 
NK cells are linked with motor neuron loss by impairing FOXP3* Tyegs accumulation in the 
spinal cord of ALS mice (189) 
ee a ee nS ie non ee me ee a eee 
Tce Brain-specific IL-2 gene delivery drives Treg expansion and potentiates neurological 
Acute injuries recovery after stroke (77) 
Monocytes 


Macrophages reduce inflammation after CNS injury (42, 191) 


ASD, autism spectrum disorder; poly |:C, polyinosinic:polycytidylic acid; T,,, T helper; aSYN, a-synuclein; MSA, multiple system atrophy 
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Fig. 3. The brain’s borders and routes connecting the periphery to the 
brain. Shown is a depiction of the compartmentalization of immune cells 
within and near the mouse brain, illustrating the cell types homing to 

the various immunological niches in a homeostatic state: perivascular spaces, 
choroid plexus, skull bone marrow, meninges, and draining CLNs. The 


presents traits of a mesothelium, which poten- 
tially contributes to reduce friction between 
the skull and brain. The juxtraposition of the 
SLYM and the venous endothelium repre- 
sents the rodent equivalent of the arachnoid 
granulations (126). The highly vascularized 
pia mater is the thin inner membrane of the 
meninges that adheres to the surface of the 
CNS parenchyma. 

Distinct roles have been attributed to the 
different meningeal layers in the context of 
local inflammation (128). The meninges were 
recently found to be largely populated by lym- 
phocytes and antigen-presenting cells (APCs) 
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Dendritic Cell 
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Neutrophil Plasma Cell 


such as CAMs and dendritic cells (DCs), which 
present antigens derived from the CSF or the 
parenchyma to T cells (37, 126, 128). For in- 
stance, in the dura, the formation of a spe- 
cialized neuroimmune interface is supported 
by stromal cells including mural and endo- 
thelial cells, which are able to coordinate the 
recruitment and homing of CNS antigen- 
specific T cells, mainly through the release of 
chemokines. Leukocytes expressing the che- 
mokine receptors CXCR4 and CXCR6 are then 
recruited by homeostatic chemokines such as 
CXCLI12 and CXCL16, whereas CX3CR1* CAMs 
can be attracted by fractalkine (37). Addition- 
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immunological processes that have been described at these sites in both 
health and disease are also shown: antigen presentation, cytokine secretion, 
and B cell development. Arrows indicate the preferred routes connecting these 
immunological niches and the brain, which have been documented under 
various pathological conditions. 


ally, stromal cells were shown to produce essen- 
tial factors for leukocyte survival, recruitment, 
and polarization. Among such factors are the 
KIT ligand, which is important for mast cell 
survival; insulin-like growth factor I (IGF1, 
which acts in the suppression of autoimmunity 
by T regulatory cells (Tyegs); and macrophage 
colony-stimulating factor 1 and fractalkine, 
which are associated with macrophage func- 
tion (37). This perisinusal hub provides a con- 
venient physiological mechanism to sample 
CNS-derived antigens, because it is strategi- 
cally positioned at the site of CSF exit into the 
dural sinuses, which might be associated with 
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local T cell activation. Gut-derived IgA* plasma 
cells are among the CXCR4-expressing leuko- 
cytes found under homeostatic conditions adja- 
cent to the dural venous sinuses, a vulnerable 
site where they can easily encounter blood- 
borne pathogens and prevent their spreading 
into the brain (38). 

Evidence for the association among intact 
meningeal immunity, behavioral traits, and 
brain protection comes from the demonstra- 
tion that murine meningeal y6 T cells regulate 
anxiety by affecting a subpopulation of cortical 
glutamate-releasing neurons (29, 30) and from 
the above-mentioned meningeal IgA* plasma 
cells that are essential for defending the brain 
from fungal spread (38). Furthermore, IFN-y- 
and IL-4-producing meningeal T cells can 
support neuronal circuits associated with so- 
cial behavior (28) and cognition (36, 129). The 
meninges were recently shown to provide a 
niche for the development of immature B cells 
that migrate from the skull BM through micro- 
channels (39, 45, 130). Additionally, it was 
suggested that the meninges are equipped with 
a mechanism that allows for the elimination 
of CNS-reactive B cells through a process of 
negative selection by apoptosis in the dura (39). 
Overall, the meninges, particularly the dura, are 
viewed as fundamental immunological niches 
where antigens can be sensed and presented 
and where various immune cells release cyto- 
kines that affect brain function. In addition to 
numerous studies describing the immunolog- 
ical features of the meninges, a well-defined 
description of dural lymphatic vessels (50, 57) 
revealed a previously ignored interconnection 
between the brain and the CLNs, enabling the 
peripheral immune system to sense and poten- 
tially respond to CNS signals. 


Choroid plexus 


Positioned at the border between the vascula- 
ture and the CSF and located in each brain 
ventricle, the choroid plexus forms the BCSFB. 
Even though it was initially studied for its role 
in regulating the composition and volume of 
the CSF, its function as a unique neuroimmu- 
nological niche, engaging signals both from 
circulating immune cells and the CNS paren- 
chyma, became clearer only in recent years. 
The choroid plexus is primarily composed of 
tightly connected epithelial cells surrounding 
a highly vascularized stroma containing mes- 
enchymal, glial, neuronal, and immune cells 
(131). Its neuroimmunological activity relies 
on the ability of the choroid plexus to sense 
and adapt to peripheral inflammation (122) 
and its intrinsic capacity to host different im- 
mune cell populations. 

Recent technical advances in imaging and 
single-cell transcriptomics have begun to fully 
elucidate the architecture, immune composi- 
tion, and signaling occurring at the choroid 
plexus. A comprehensive single-cell and spa- 
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tial atlas of the choroid plexus revealed both 
ventricle- and age-dependent transcriptional 
signatures in epithelial cells and fibroblasts, 
demonstrating enhanced IL-1 signaling among 
resident CAMs in the aged choroid plexus (137), 
ultimately leading to age-associated inflam- 
mation (“inflammaging”). Various immune 
cells populate the choroid plexus (40, 131). 
Macrophages in particular are largely repre- 
sented and are either localized to the apical 
surface as Kolmer’s epiplexus cells, where they 
are constantly exposed to the CSF, or to the 
stromal space as choroid plexus CAMs, where 
they more closely communicate with mesen- 
chymal cells and might sample blood-derived 
factors that freely diffuse from the fenestrated 
blood vessels within the stroma. Such environ- 
mental cues shape these specialized resident 
macrophages with distinct host defense and 
surveillance behavior, as shown after a periph- 
eral immune challenge or local injury in mice 
(132). Although these cells exhibit relatively 
stationary cell bodies, their processes have 
high motility and continuously monitor their 
surroundings, showing contact-mediated re- 
traction after interaction with other neigh- 
boring immune cells (132). This steady-state 
surveillance behavior is similar to that of other 
brain-resident myeloid cells such as microg- 
lia (88) and supports the involvement of the 
choroid plexus in the response to inflamma- 
tory insults coming from both the periphery 
and the brain (40, 122). Accordingly, involve- 
ment of the choroid plexus has been reported 
in neuroinflammatory processes, as shown by 
the release of extracellular vesicles into the 
CSF by the choroid plexus epithelium after 
systemic-induced inflammation (733) and during 
AD pathogenesis in transgenic mice (134). 

The choroid plexus is a diverse and dynamic 
hub of immune cell activity and has also been 
suggested to be a selective and tightly regu- 
lated physiological gateway to the CNS for 
immune cells (42). This niche is particularly 
enriched in major histocompatibility complex 
II-expressing APCs (63) and can serve as an 
entry site for infiltrating T cells and macro- 
phages, as shown after acute CNS injury in mice 
(42, 135) and in an animal model of amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis (ALS) (136). Transepithelial mi- 
gration of leukocytes through the choroid plexus 
is dependent on type II IFN signaling through 
the IFN-y/IFN-y receptor axis (40). IFN-y, which 
can be produced by CD4"* effector memory 
T cells located within the choroid plexus stroma, 
can stimulate the epithelium to specifically ex- 
press adhesion molecules and various chemo- 
kines, which can support the mobilization of 
inflammation-resolving immune cells toward 
the CNS after injury (40). By contrast, increased 
levels of type I IFN observed in the choroid 
plexus during aging (47) and in neurodegen- 
erative diseases such as AD (1/8, 137) affect 
microglial function in a remote manner, result- 
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ing in impaired cognitive performance in mice 
(92, 137). Moreover, single-cell transcriptomic 
analyses of choroid plexi isolated from post- 
mortem brains of patients with AD, fronto- 
temporal dementia, and Huntington’s disease 
revealed a common signature (738), implying a 
potentially similar cross-talk among the pe- 
riphery, the choroid plexus, and the brain 
across different neurodegenerative conditions. 
Taken together, these studies highlight the 
role of the choroid plexus as a brain barrier 
and immunological hub that serves as a critical 
route of access for immune cells from the pe- 
riphery into the brain. 


Perivascular spaces 


Small blood vessels (arterioles, capillaries, and 
venules) that supply the brain penetrate the 
CNS parenchyma and are surrounded by CSF- 
filled compartments called perivascular spaces 
or Virchow-Robin spaces. These compartments 
are bordered by an endothelial basement mem- 
brane on the abluminal side of the vessel wall 
and a network of astrocytic processes on the 
parenchymal side called the glia limitans peri- 
vascularis. The two basement membranes fuse 
and restrict the perivascular space at the site 
at which the arteries turn into arterioles and 
finally into small capillaries. This intricate ar- 
chitecture, which may also involve astrocytic 
aquaporin-4, serves as a “glymphatic” drain- 
age system that provides a clearance route for 
CNS-derived antigens, metabolites, and mole- 
cules (139). Although immune cells are pre- 
vented from exiting the bloodstream through 
the capillaries, leukocyte recruitment occurs 
preferentially in postcapillary venules, which 
allow T cells to reach the perivascular space, 
where they can recognize their cognate anti- 
gen on resident APCs, leading to local activa- 
tion and subsequent migration across the glia 
limitans and into the CNS parenchyma (140). 

All brain-resident myeloid cells, including the 
specialized perivascular CAMs residing in this 
compartment, belong to the innate immune 
system, which acts as the first line of defense, 
surveillance, and protection during neuro- 
immune interactions (63, 64). Recent data 
demonstrated that perivascular (and lepto- 
meningeal) macrophages regulate CSF flow 
dynamics, which affects the circulation of 
cytokines and antigens through the paren- 
chyma by arterial pulsation (44). Moreover, 
these macrophages have a role in extracellular 
matrix protein deposition and consequently 
regulate CNS perfusion and clearance, pro- 
cesses that are impaired in aging and AD (44). 
Accordingly, during neurodegeneration, se- 
lective activation of perivascular CAMs has 
been shown to reduce the levels of pathogenic 
amyloid-B4 42). Overall, additional functional 
studies specifically focused on perivascular cells 
are required to better elucidate their role in the 
pathogenesis and progression of brain diseases. 
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Immunological compartments interconnected 
with the CNS 

Skull BM 

The exact source of BM-derived immune cells 
within the brain has not been comprehensively 
explored to date. Recently, it was found that 
immune cells from the skull BM can home 
directly to the meninges in mice (52). In vivo 
cell labeling and tracking showed migration of 
murine myeloid cells and B cells from the skull 
BM into the dura through microvascular chan- 
nels crossing the inner skull cortex (52, 130, 142). 
Tracking analysis with a CSF tracer demon- 
strated that these conduits allow CSF outflow 
and flushing of the skull BM both in mice 
(53, 54) and in humans (1/43). Thus, the CSF 
shapes the skull BM microenvironment, ex- 
posing BM cells to CNS cues (53, 54). In turn, 
exposure to CSF signals was shown to promote 
myelopoiesis in an experimental setting of 
spinal cord injury (53, 54) and to enable the 
egress of myeloid cells, particularly neutro- 
phils. The latter are well-known responders 
to inflammatory signals that migrate from the 
BM into the murine meninges in models of 
both stroke and aseptic meningitis (53, 54, 143). 
Overall, the identification of the skull BM as 
a reservoir of innate immune cells uniquely 
exposed to CSF cues reveals a mechanism 
whereby the CNS can promptly mount an 
immune response during the early stages 
of an infection or sterile inflammation. In 
a mouse model of multiple sclerosis, CNS- 
reactive T cell migration in the skull and 
vertebral BM has been found to augment mye- 
lopoiesis (144), which could account for the 
infiltration of the myeloid cells contributing to 
disease progression (144, 145). The relevance 
of BM myelopoiesis to neurodegenerative and 
neurodevelopmental disorders remains to be 
elucidated. These studies could eventually lead 
to new advanced approaches based on the 
modulation of CSF composition for the treat- 
ment of various CNS-related disorders. 


CLNs 


The CLNs are secondary lymphoid organs lo- 
cated in proximity to the jugular artery in the 
throat. They drain the extracellular fluid from 
the brain through the lymphatic vasculature 
arising from the dural sinuses (50, 51). The 
first description of the brain lymphatic system 
was reported in 1787 (6), and this description 
was confirmed years later (7-9, 146). However, 
because of the notion that the brain was im- 
mune privileged, the misconception that the 
brain lacks a drainage system persisted until 
more recent findings shed new light on me- 
ningeal lymphatics (50, 57). The CLNs are sites 
at which peripheral lymphocytes can be primed 
toward brain-derived antigens. This event could 
lead to expansion of autoreactive immune cells, 
as observed in mouse models of multiple scle- 
rosis (147), or to the formation of protective 
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autoimmune T cells or Tyegs, aS Shown after 
ischemic stroke in mice (123). This process can 
occur upon drainage of free soluble antigen 
from the CNS into the CLNs or by APC-mediated 
antigen transport, a mechanism previously 
described for DCs (148, 149). Once an anti- 
gen enters the CLNs, as occurs in other lymph 
nodes, it is likely that an adaptive immune 
response is initiated by engaging both B and 
T cells (147, 150). The primed T cells, together 
with plasma cells, might then be released from 
the CLNs into the circulation and reach the 
choroid plexus and the meninges to locally 
exert their function. This system is most likely 
aimed at mobilizing peripherally derived lym- 
phocytes to participate in tissue protection. 
Indeed, CLN-derived type-1 regulatory T cells 
(Tr1) were shown to suppress astrocyte activa- 
tion and CNS inflammation in mouse models 
of progressive multiple sclerosis, providing neu- 
roprotection by reducing the recruitment of 
peripheral monocytes and attenuating the in- 
flammatory milieu in the CNS (/57). Similarly, 
CLN-derived T,.¢, might also suppress neuro- 
toxic astrogliosis in a mouse model of ischemic 
stroke (23). In this experimental setting, C-C 
motif chemokine 1 (CCL1) and CCL20 were 
found to play key roles in recruiting Tyegs 
into the brain, whereas IL-2, IL-33, and sero- 
tonin drove Tye, expansion at the infarcted 
brain region (123). 

The crucial role of the draining CLNs in 
brain protection has been corroborated by 
studies in mouse models of both aging and 
AD, which showed reduced cognitive abilities 
in mice subjected to resection or ligation of 
CLNs (152-154). Because CLNs sense signals 
indicating deviation from homeostasis in the 
CNS by continuously scanning brain-derived 
lymphatic fluid, further investigation of its 
immune function might offer new therapeutic 
opportunities for neurological disorders. 

The well-controlled brain immunosurveil- 
lance involving different immune niches relies 
on cooperation among them. For example, it is 
likely that CNS-derived antigens reach the 
CLNs through lymphatic drainage, where they 
can prime local lymphocytes that in turn mi- 
grate through the bloodstream and into the 
CNS borders, including the meninges and the 
choroid plexus (Fig. 4). Upon recognition of 
their cognate antigen within the niches at the 
CNS borders, T cells can become activated by 
DCs and macrophages, which were shown to 
take part in the process of sampling and anti- 
gen presentation within the dural sinuses (37). 
Additional data suggest that antigen presen- 
tation might also occur at the choroid plexus 
(155) and leptomeningeal layers, as evidenced 
in mouse models of multiple sclerosis (128). 
Although there is limited evidence for thymic 
presentation of brain-derived antigens during 
negative selection, it is possible that low- 
affinity, CNS-specific T cells might egress from 
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the thymus as potential brain-protective T cells 
(156, 157). This could explain the mechanism 
underlying the presence of CD4* T cells re- 
ported in the healthy CNS (24, 36, 115). Con- 
versely, dysregulation of this process can give 
rise to encephalitogenic CNS-reactive T cells 
and brain autoimmunity in the context of mul- 
tiple sclerosis (156). Although little is known 
about the role of autoreactive B lymphocytes 
in the brain, it was shown that the meninges 
can potentially exclude CNS-reactive B cells 
(39). In general, such a sequence of events 
highlights the intricate network existing be- 
tween immunological niches and the occur- 
rence of biological processes allowing the 
brain to be shielded from uncontrolled im- 
mune attacks. 


A transformed view of the immune privilege of 
the brain 


The emerging evidence of CNS-immune in- 
teractions, summarized above, substantially 
changed our understanding of the physiology 
of the brain, which had been assumed to be im- 
mune privileged. Several discoveries challenged 
this classic view of brain immunity. Among 
them are the notions of brain dependency on 
immune system integrity (24, 25, 28, 36, 115); 
of the choroid plexus as an immunological 
gateway regulated by immunological stimuli 
(40, 42, 122, 132, 133, 135); and of the me- 
ninges as a site for immune surveillance, 
B cell development, and negative selection 
(28-30, 36-39, 45, 130). Other findings include 
the description of the brain’s lymphatic sys- 
tem (50, 51) and the exposure of CLNs to CNS- 
derived signals. Additional new evidence for 
brain-immune interactions comes from the 
discoveries that the CSF can flush the skull 
BM and, thereby, influence hematopoiesis 
(53, 54, 143), and that the skull BM is a po- 
tential a reservoir of immune cells that are able 
to directly migrate into the CNS (52, 130, 142). 
Together, these discoveries helped to set the 
stage for an important paradigm shift, from 
attributing CNS immune surveillance solely 
to resident microglia to acknowledging the 
existence of a complex brain-immune network 
involving multiple peripheral immunological 
players. Because of the presence of a physical 
inert barrier (the BBB) and the distinct rela- 
tionship of the CNS with immunological niches 
that are constantly exposed to danger cues, 
engaging in surveillance and acting as educa- 
tional gates that provide active permissive 
immunomodulatory passageways, the brain’s 
privilege has gained a new meaning. This re- 
vised interpretation of the immune privilege 
refers to the ability of the brain to access im- 
mune cells in its immediate vicinity, rather 
than being immune isolated. 

Another tissue that is encased in several 
barriers separating it from the circulation and 
therefore is considered immune privileged is 
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Fig. 4. Proposed mechanisms of tolerance induction, education of lymphocytes, 

and homing of CNS-reactive immune cells to the brain’s borders. (A) Deletion 

of skull BM-derived B cells in the meninges, together with the biological processes by 
which high-affinity potentially autoreactive T cells are eliminated in the thymus. Although 


the eye. In this organ, although the inner blood- 
retinal barrier functions as a physical barrier, 
the outer barrier, together with the blood- 
aqueous barrier, provides a distinct immuno- 
logical milieu that dictates the immune profile 
of both macrophages and T cells (758). Other 
immune-privileged sites, such as the maternal- 
fetal interface and the testis, are also equipped 
with immunomodulatory properties but do not 
present true barriers. Instead, accumulating 
evidence shows that they can act as educa- 
tional gates for leukocytes providing immune 
regulation and tolerance (158). Although fur- 
ther studies are needed to decipher the dis- 
tinct immunological features of each of the 
immune-privileged organs, it appears that the 
brain has developed immunological pathways 
to allow for the well-controlled mobilization 
of the immune system in response to immu- 
nological cues, ultimately ensuring not only 
immune surveillance, but also its optimal 
functioning (159). 

In brain pathologies, any of the immuno- 
logical processes taking place at the brain’s 
borders could potentially malfunction. For ex- 
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ample, choroid plexus dysfunction (41, 178) has 
been reported in mouse models of aging and 
AD caused by an imbalance of IFN signaling 
(41, 92, 118), which negatively affects cognitive 
performance and the fate of the microglia 
(137). Likewise, disruption of brain lymphatic 
drainage has been indicated as one of the 
underlying factors exacerbating amyloid-B 
load and memory impairment in AD mice and 
has been suggested as a therapeutic target 
to alleviate cognitive decline (152). Further 
experiments in aged mice showed improved 
learning and memory performance after the 
enhancement of brain drainage achieved by 
the administration of vascular endothelial 
growth factor C (152). Additionally, the recent 
finding that the skull BM serves as a reservoir 
for cells engaging in brain surveillance may 
provide new therapeutic avenues aimed at in- 
ducing the rapid recruitment of immune cells 
to the brain after various CNS insults. More- 
over, BM myelopoiesis might represent a can- 
didate target in multiple sclerosis, because 
an imbalance of this process is linked to CNS 
inflammation and demyelination and depends 
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high-affinity autoreactive T cells are excluded, low-affinity autoreactive T lymphocytes might 
egress from the thymus. (B) Proposed model explaining the events after CNS antigen 
drainage and presentation in the draining CLNs (1); after antigen priming (2), CNS- 
reactive lymphocytes enter the bloodstream and finally home to the CNS borders (3). 


on the migration of myelin-reactive T cells in the 
BM, as evidenced in diseased mice (144). This 
trafficking of autoreactive T cells into the BM 
relies on the CXCL12-CXCR4 axis, whereas the 
skewing of myelopoiesis is induced through the 
CCL5-CCR5 axis. Therefore, these pathways 
might represent promising candidates for the 
design of therapeutic approaches to treat multi- 
ple sclerosis and potentially other CNS auto- 
immune disorders (/44). The relevance of B cells 
in the pathogenesis of multiple sclerosis has 
been demonstrated by the efficacy of B cell- 
depleting immunotherapies, although this patho- 
logy was previously considered to be dependent 
on T cells (39). However, an interesting approach 
could come from the capacity of the meninges 
to delete CNS-autoreactive B cells (39), further 
suggesting that enhancement of dural B cell 
selection could be considered as a potential means 
to overcome brain autoimmunity. 

The functions of adaptive immune cells in 
life-long brain maintenance, together with the 
network encompassing the CNS and its spe- 
cialized immunological niches, provide the 
organism with a substantial advantage in 
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protecting brain health. It is hard to believe 
that for more than a full century, the research 
community ignored the possibility that brain 
resilience to constant perturbation and its ro- 
bustness in performing endless functions were 
dependent on the immune system. Now, with 
the discoveries of the intimate connections 
between the two systems, multiple remaining 
questions may be addressed, including what 
is the antigenic specificity of the T cells that 
reside in the different brain niches and do 
they change during aging and under differ- 
ent disease conditions? The answers to these 
questions might direct the optimal design of 
efficient T cell-based immunotherapies for a 
wide range of brain disorders. It is still unclear 
whether the skull BM serves as the source of 
myeloid cells in health or if it is only a reser- 
voir for these cells under pathological condi- 
tions and if the CSF milieu impairs the function 
of the skull BM-derived cells in pathology or 
aging. Such knowledge might open new inter- 
vention strategies aimed at modulating the 
CSF or the skull BM composition to regulate 
the brain immune responses. It is also unclear 
how the fate of the peripheral immune system 
affects the brain immune niches and, con- 
versely, how the brain affects systemic immune 
responses. Moreover, a deep comprehension of 
this network is likely to lead to new functional 
markers for disease diagnosis in the blood or 
CSF, which would serve as a proxy to changes 
in the brain or its borders. These issues and 
many others are being addressed using cur- 
rently available and state-of-the art approaches, 
with extensive progress being made with the 
advent of unbiased molecular, cellular, and 
spatial techniques of multiple-omics and high- 
resolution imaging methodologies. Recogni- 
tion of the exceptionally interconnected nature 
of the CNS allows a sophisticated understand- 
ing of brain immunity, offering a wide range 
of new opportunities for the design of innova- 
tive therapeutic approaches and drug-delivery 
strategies and thus broadening the range of 
molecular and cellular targets for potential 
disease-modifying therapies. 
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Germline-encoded amino acid-binding motifs drive 
immunodominant public antibody responses 
Ellen L. Shrock, Richard T. Timms, Tomasz Kula, Elijah L. Mena, Anthony P. West Jr., Rui Guo, 


I-Hsiu Lee, Alexander A. Cohen, Lindsay G. A. McKay, Caihong Bi, Keerti, Yumei Leng, Eric Fujimura, 
Felix Horns, Mamie Li, Duane R. Wesemann, Anthony Griffiths, Benjamin E. Gewurz, 


Pamela J. Bjorkman, Stephen J. Elledge* 


INTRODUCTION: Antibodies are generated by a 
DNA recombination mechanism occurring in 
the immunoglobulin heavy and light chain 
genes in which modular VDJ (for heavy) and 
VJ (for light) gene segments are combina- 
torially assembled. The vast complexity of 
the antibody repertoire allows many species to 
generate antibodies against virtually any pro- 
tein. However, when different individuals are 
exposed to a given pathogen they often mount 
antibody responses to the same precise pro- 
tein regions—or epitopes—from the pathogen. 
The mechanisms underlying these recurrent 
antibody responses to immunodominant “pub- 
lic epitopes” are not well understood. 


RATIONALE: We set out to identify a collection of 
immunodominant public epitopes that would 


Antigen 
residues 


allow us to study mechanisms underlying re- 
current antibody responses. We employed 
VirScan—a phage display platform programmed 
to display peptides covering the entire human 
virome—to identify the epitopes of antiviral 
antibodies from a large cohort of individuals 
in a high-throughput manner. Additionally, we 
isolated B cell receptors from different individ- 
uals that bound to model public epitopes in 
order to investigate their determinants of spe- 
cificity. Finally, we performed a systematic anal- 
ysis of antibody-antigen structures from the 
Protein Data Bank (PDB) to search for recur- 
rent modes of antigen recognition. 


RESULTS: We mapped 376 immunodominant 
public epitopes from 51 viral species to single- 
amino-acid resolution. Antibodies from differ- 
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germline-encoded binding motifs specific 
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B cell receptors use germline-encoded 
binding motifs to recognize public epitopes, 
explaining their immunodominance 


Uncovering origins of public antibody responses. VirScan reveals shared antibody responses to certain 
regions of viral proteins (“public epitopes”) across human populations. Heatmap color represents the 
strength of the antibody response in each individual (columns) to each peptide of a viral protein (rows). An 
analysis of antibody-antigen structures reveals that antibody genes harbor germline-encoded motifs that 
specifically bind certain amino acids and drive recognition of public epitopes. 
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(kappa or lambda) and (ii) bound the same 
precise critical residues in the epitope. Public 
epitopes showed biased amino acid composi- 
tion, including a striking enrichment of lysine 
at the borders of public epitopes recognized by 
antibodies with lambda light chains. We ex- 
amined 50 B cell receptors recognizing three 
model public epitopes in detail and observed 
conserved V gene segment usage but almost 
no conservation of heavy chain CDR3 se- 
quences, indicating that key specificity de- 
terminants lay within the V gene segments 
themselves. Structural analysis of antibody- 
antigen complexes in the PDB uncovered 18 
human V gene segments that harbor germ- 
line-encoded amino acid-binding (GRAB) mo- 
tifs that specifically bind to particular amino 
acids. Among these were a family of six closely 
related lambda V gene segments with sim- 
ilar GRAB motifs specific for border lysines. 
We confirmed that the GRAB motifs we iden- 
tified were critical for antibody recognition 
of two model public epitopes. Analysis of 
murine antibody-antigen structures revealed 
21 V gene segment-encoded GRAB motifs that 
only partially overlapped with the human 
GRAB motifs, which may explain why there is 
little overlap between the public epitopes re- 
cognized across species. Thus, there appears 
to be a structural basis underlying the notable 
convergence in humoral immune responses 
to immunodominant public epitopes across 
humans and the differing public epitope se- 
lection across species. 


CONCLUSION: Recurrent antibody responses 
to immunodominant public epitopes are a 
general feature of humoral immunity. We pro- 
pose that they are driven by GRAB motifs, a 
germline-encoded component of the archi- 
tecture of the antibody repertoire that pre- 
disposes antibodies to recognize particular 
structures and thus influences epitope selec- 
tion and composition. Public epitopes likely 
arise in part because they are best aligned for 
recognition by GRAB motifs and can thus be 
bound by a relatively large precursor pool of 
B cells. GRAB motifs may have evolved to 
ensure efficient antibody responses to path- 
ogens; the recurrent responses they engen- 
der across populations likely exert selective 
pressure on pathogens and influence host- 
pathogen coevolution. 


The list of author affiliations is available in the full article online. 
*Corresponding author. Email: selledge@genetics.med.harvard.edu 
Cite this article as E. L. Shrock et al., Science 380, eadc9498 
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Despite the vast diversity of the antibody repertoire, infected individuals often mount antibody responses 

to precisely the same epitopes within antigens. The immunological mechanisms underpinning this phenomenon 
remain unknown. By mapping 376 immunodominant “public epitopes” at high resolution and characterizing 
several of their cognate antibodies, we concluded that germline-encoded sequences in antibodies drive 
recurrent recognition. Systematic analysis of antibody-antigen structures uncovered 18 human and 21 partially 
overlapping mouse germline-encoded amino acid-binding (GRAB) motifs within heavy and light V gene 
segments that in case studies proved critical for public epitope recognition. GRAB motifs represent a 
fundamental component of the immune system’s architecture that promotes recognition of pathogens and 
leads to species-specific public antibody responses that can exert selective pressure on pathogens. 


he adaptive immune system relies on an 
extremely diverse antibody repertoire to 
mount a response to any pathogen en- 
countered. Antibody diversity is gener- 
ated by a DNA recombination mechanism 
occurring in the heavy and light chain genes 
in which modular VDJ (for heavy) and VJ (for 
light) gene segments are combinatorially as- 
sembled to generate a vast repertoire of var- 
iable domain sequences. Immunoglobulin G 
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(IgG) is composed of two heavy and two light 
chains arranged as a heterodimer with two 
identical antigen-binding sites, each formed 
by paired heavy and light chain variable do- 
mains. A given antibody has either a kappa 
or a lambda light chain, which have no known 
functional difference. Antigen recognition is 
accomplished primarily by complementarity 
determining regions (CDRs), which are hyper- 
variable loops within the heavy and light chain 
variable domains (three in each domain). The 
heavy and light chain CDR1s and CDR2s are 
encoded by the V gene segments, whereas 
the CDR3s span the junctions of the recom- 
bined VDJ or VJ gene segments and are thus 
highly diverse and generally thought to play a 
dominant role in determining specificity (1). 
The complexity of the antibody repertoire 
enables the generation of antibodies to virtu- 
ally any antigen, yet isolated examples of re- 
current responses in different individuals to 
particular epitopes have been reported (2-13). 
Given the challenge of mapping antibody epi- 
topes at high resolution, it has been unclear 
how common recurrent antibody responses 
are and how widely they are shared across 
human populations. Recently, we developed 
VirScan, a phage display platform programmed 
to display peptides spanning the human 
virome, which enabled the high-throughput 
identification of antiviral antibody epitopes 
(14-18). We used VirScan to profile hundreds 
of human serum samples (/4) and found that 
although many viral peptides recognized by 
an individual were relatively specific to that 
person, many other viral peptides—which we 
termed “public epitopes”—were recognized by 
a substantial percentage (<98%) of individuals 
seropositive for the given virus (J4). Public 
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epitopes were also observed in VirScan studies 
of antibody responses to allergens and symbi- 
otic microbiota (19-21). These findings raised 
a fundamental question: what mechanisms 
drive recurrent responses to public epitopes? 


Results 
Public epitopes are a general feature of the 
human antibody response 


To identify a collection of publicly recognized 
viral peptides from a VirScan analysis of 569 
human sera samples (J4), we chose the 5 most 
commonly recognized peptides from all viruses 
for which there were at least 5 seropositive 
individuals. This yielded a list of 363 viral 
peptides, 199 of which were recognized by at 
least 30% of seropositive individuals (Fig. 1A 
and table S1). These peptides were derived 
from 62 viral species spanning a broad range 
of viral classes and encompassed both struc- 
tural and nonstructural proteins. Antibody 
responses to publicly recognized peptides ap- 
peared unrelated to donor age or geographic 
location and thus appeared to be a general fea- 
ture of the human antibody response. 

The publicly recognized viral peptides could 
harbor either a single epitope recognized by 
many different individuals or multiple epi- 
topes. To distinguish between these possi- 
bilities and map individual epitopes more 
precisely, we designed an additional VirScan 
library containing tiled truncations and triple- 
alanine-scan mutations of the 363 publicly 
recognized 56-amino acid (AA) viral peptides 
(Fig. 1B and table $2). We profiled the serum 
antibody responses of ~’70 diverse donors with 
a wide range of viral exposures with this 
library and observed that the positions of the 
epitopes recognized by different individuals 
within these peptides were often identical (fig. 
S1, A and B). 


Antibodies recognizing public epitopes have 
biased light chain isotype usage 


Next, we examined whether antibodies from 
different individuals that recognized the same 
public epitope were structurally similar. We 
adapted the VirScan assay to separately im- 
munoprecipitate (IP) antibodies with kappa 
versus lambda light chains (“kappa antibod- 
ies” and “lambda antibodies,” respectively) 
(Fig. 1B). If different individuals made struc- 
turally similar antibodies against a given pub- 
lic epitope, we expected to detect responses to 
the epitope mainly in kappa or in lambda IP 
fractions, but if they made structurally diverse 
antibodies, we would expect no light chain 
bias. We reprofiled the ~70 human serum sam- 
ples with the public epitope truncation and 
alanine-scan library using the kappa- and 
lambda-specific IP protocol and found that 
antibody responses to public epitopes were 
strongly biased in light chain isotype usage. 
For example, peptides from a 56-AA region 
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Fig. 1. Recurrent antibody responses to public epitopes are a general 
feature of humoral immunity and antibodies that recognize a given 

public epitope have biased light chain isotype usage. (A) Percentage of 
individuals seropositive for a given virus who exhibit antibody responses to each 
publicly recognized 56-AA peptide. For each viral species, publicly recognized 56-AA 
peptides are arranged in descending order by their value on the x axis. Arrows indicate 
the peptides detailed in (C). (B) Schematic representation of the VirScan assay 
using the public epitope truncation and alanine scan library (IP, immunoprecipitation). 
(C) Antibody responses to public epitopes from EBV envelope glycoprotein gp350 
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(top) and rhinovirus B genome polyprotein (bottom) as characterized by VirScan using 
the kappa and lambda isotype-specific IP protocol. The subset of serum samples 
exhibiting antibody responses to at least one peptide from the 56-AA region are shown; 
data are the mean of two technical replicates. AAs are identified by their standard 
one-letter abbreviations. (D) Number of kappa and lambda IP samples that 
recognize short truncations (15, 20, 25, and 30 AAs in length) of publicly 
recognized 56-AA peptides from 62 viral species. Observed data (left) and 
randomly permuted data (right) are shown. Axes are capped at 40 because 
most data points fell within this range. 
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of Human Herpesvirus 4 [Epstein-Barr virus 
(EBV)] were primarily recognized by lambda 
antibodies across individuals (Fig. 1C). Addi- 
tionally, a 56-AA region from Rhinovirus B 
contained two distinct public epitopes, one 
predominantly recognized by lambda and the 
other by kappa antibodies across individuals 
(Fig. 1C and fig. $2). Overall, we observed an 
inverse distribution in which epitopes tended 
to be recognized in many donors’ lambda IP 
samples and few kappa IP samples, or vice 
versa (Fig. 1D). This contrasted with the dis- 
tribution expected if there were no system- 
atic light chain isotype bias (Fig. 1D and fig. 
S3). In the few cases where a peptide was 
recognized by many kappa and many lambda 
IP samples, distinct kappa and lambda epitopes 
were evident from the triple-alanine-scan data. 
Thus, across human populations, antibodies 
specific for a given public epitope frequently 
use the same light chain isotype, suggesting 
that they may share structural similarity. More- 
over, light chains appear to be important for 
antibody recognition of public epitopes. 


Antibodies recognizing public epitopes exhibit 
similar high-resolution footprints 


Having found that different individuals recog- 
nize similar regions within publicly recognized 
56-AA peptides, we next sought to map public 
epitopes at even higher resolution. We de- 
signed a VirScan library with 407 short pep- 
tide truncations (“minimal peptides”) that 
captured most of the antibody responses to 
the original 363 publicly recognized 56-AA 
peptides (Fig. 1C and table S3), as well as asso- 
ciated saturating mutants in which each AA 
was substituted with each of the other 19 pos- 
sible AAs (19, 22) (Fig. 2A, fig. S4, and table S4). 
We profiled the ~70 human serum samples 
with the saturating mutagenesis public epi- 
tope library, using the kappa- and lambda- 
specific IP protocol, thus generating a set of 
high-resolution antibody footprints that iden- 
tified residues critical for antibody recognition. 

For most minimal peptides, different human 
serum samples produced high-resolution foot- 
prints that were similar (Fig. 2B). In many 
cases, most individuals’ high-resolution foot- 
prints for a given minimal peptide were highly 
correlated, often as much so as technical rep- 
licates. In some cases, two or more distinct 
groups of highly correlated high-resolution 
footprints for a given minimal peptide were 
evident. Thus, in many cases, different individ- 
uals appear to generate antibodies to precisely 
the same epitopes. 

For each minimal peptide, we identified the 
dominant pattern of critical residues recog- 
nized by kappa or, separately, by lambda IP 
samples. This resulted in a set of 376 consen- 
sus viral public epitopes defined at AA resolu- 
tion: 189 recognized by kappa antibodies 
(“kappa public epitopes”) and 187 recognized 
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by lambda antibodies (“lambda public epi- 
topes”) (tables S5 and S6). For 232 of the 376 
consensus public epitopes, sera from more 
than one-third of individuals that recognized 
the minimal peptide targeted the same con- 
sensus pattern of critical residues (Fig. 2D and 
table S7). The public epitopes had an average 
of four critical residues and spanned an aver- 
age of seven AAs from the first to last critical 
residue (tables S5 and S6). 

Substitution of critical residues with chem- 
ically related AAs (23, 24) were frequently tol- 
erated (e.g., A-S, I-L, I-V, Y-F) (fig. $5), with 
some exceptions: neither K-R nor D-E swaps 
were particularly well tolerated. Some differ- 
ences in substitution tolerance in kappa versus 
lambda public epitopes were observed, (e.g., 
for W-F, W-Y, and A-P), suggesting different 
modes of binding certain AAs. 


Critical residues of public epitopes have a 
distinctive AA composition 


The large number of consensus public epi- 
topes we mapped allowed us to examine their 
AA composition, relative to the human viral 
proteome. Most notably, lysines were signifi- 
cantly enriched among critical residues of lambda 
(P <5 x 10 *, binomial test) but not kappa 
public epitopes. Among other differences, pro- 
lines and tryptophans were strongly enriched, 
whereas serines, threonines, and valines were 
depleted in all public epitopes. (Fig. 3A). Al- 
though some of these differences may have 
resulted from the enrichment of particular re- 
sidues on protein surfaces, others may have 
reflected preferential recognition of these AAs 
by kappa and/or lambda antibodies. 


The majority of lambda public epitopes have 
border lysine residues 


Next, we investigated whether lysine residues 
were preferentially situated at particular posi- 
tion(s) within lambda public epitopes. We ex- 
amined the frequency of each AA at border 
(first or last critical residues) or interior (all 
other critical residues) positions of public epi- 
topes, relative to their frequency in the human 
viral proteome (Fig. 3, B and C). Several AAs 
were enriched or depleted at border or interior 
positions of kappa and/or lambda public epi- 
topes. Most notably, lysine was enriched at 
border positions of public epitopes (enrichment 
P <5 x 10°). Of all 135 lysines in critical 
residues of lambda public epitopes, 127 were 
located at border positions and 61% of all 
lambda public epitopes featured a border lysine 
(table S6). We hypothesized that some lambda 
antibodies may harbor specificity for lysine. 


B cell receptors specific for three public 
epitopes exhibit conserved gene segment usage 
but distinct heavy chain CDR3 sequences 


To explore sequence determinants of specificity 
for public epitopes, we initially selected two mini- 
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mal peptides as case studies, both of which 
elicited highly conserved high-resolution anti- 
body footprints across individuals: a kappa mini- 
mal peptide from influenza A hemagglutinin 
and a lambda minimal peptide from EBV gp350. 
We then isolated and sequenced B cell recep- 
tors (BCRs) specific for these peptides (Fig. 4A). 

We obtained nine BCRs that recognized the 
influenza A minimal peptide from six donors 
(Fig. 4B, fig. S6, A to C, and table S8). All had 
kappa light chains and conserved gene seg- 
ment usage: IgHV5-51 paired with IgKV4-1. 
They also featured similar light chain CDR3 
sequences. The heavy chain CDR3 sequences 
were not conserved although they were longer 
than average (~20 versus ~15 AAs for the over- 
all antibody repertoire) (25, 26). We profiled 
each of these antibodies with the saturating 
mutagenesis public epitope VirScan library 
and observed similar high-resolution footprints 
(fig. S7). All nine antibodies bound to intact 
influenza A H3 hemagglutinin trimers, but 
none were neutralizing (fig. S8). 

We obtained 19 BCRs that recognized the 
EBV minimal peptide from four donors (Fig. 
AC, fig. S6, A, D, E, and F, and table S9). Many 
shared conserved gene segment usage (IgHV1- 
46, frequently paired with IgLV3-10) but did 
not share conserved heavy chain CDR3 se- 
quences. The IgHV1-46/IgLV3-10 BCRs from 
different donors exhibited almost identical 
high-resolution footprints (fig. S9), indicating 
that different individuals generate BCRs that 
recognize the EBV minimal peptide in ex- 
tremely similar ways. A representative subset 
of the EBV minimal peptide-specific anti- 
bodies bound to full-length gp350 (fig. S10). 

As a third case study, we isolated 19 BCRs 
that bound a publicly recognized SARS-CoV-2 
spike peptide that overlaps with the fusion 
peptide (Fig. 4D) (78). These BCRs exhibited 
more diverse V gene segment usage than the 
flu and EBV BCRs. Nevertheless, 11 BCRs 
featured IgHV3 genes (IgHV3-30, IgHV3-23, 
and IgHV3-64D) and diverse heavy chain CDR3 
sequences, and these BCRs exhibited very sim- 
ilar high-resolution footprints (fig. S11). Thus, 
IgHV3-30, IgHV3-23, and IgHV3-64D may 
share common features that enable recogni- 
tion of the spike fusion peptide epitope. All 19 
antibodies bound to the S2 domain of spike 
though only a few bound to full-length spike, 
and none out of a representative subset were 
neutralizing (fig. S12). This was consistent with 
reports of other antibodies that bound to this 
fusion peptide epitope but only when spike was 
engaged with ACE2 and thus constrained in 
the up conformation (27-29). From these three 
case studies, the theme of conserved V gene 
segment usage in the absence of the conserved 
heavy chain CDR3 sequence suggested that 
antibodies may recognize public epitopes 
through germline-encoded sequences within 
the V gene segments. 
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Fig. 2. Antibodies recognizing public epitopes often exhibit similar high- 
resolution footprints. (A) Construction of the saturating mutagenesis public epitope 
library and VirScan screening procedure. Throughout, AAs are identified by their 
standard one-letter abbreviations. (B) Representative high-resolution antibody foot- 
prints from different individuals for minimal peptides from human cytomegalovirus 
(left), human herpesvirus 2 (center), and hepatitis C virus (right). The sequence of the 
minimal peptide is shown on the x axis and the AA substitution on the y axis. The 
darker the blue color, the greater the disruption of antibody binding. Colored shapes to 
the left side of each high-resolution footprint are coordinated with colored arrows in 
(C) to indicate the location of the high-resolution footprints and their technical 
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replicates within the clustered heatmaps. (C) Clustered heatmaps illustrating the 
similarities between all high-resolution antibody footprints for the three example 
minimal peptides in (B); these were obtained by calculating the pairwise Pearson 
correlation coefficients between the enrichment matrices (see methods) of each 
serum sample that recognized the minimal peptide. Colored arrows are coordinated 
with colored shapes in (B) to indicate the location of the high-resolution footprints 
from (B) and their technical replicates within the clustered heatmaps. (D) Histogram 
depicting the fraction of individuals whose kappa or, separately, lambda antibody 
responses to a given minimal peptide recognized the consensus pattern of critical 
residues or only differed by one position. 
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Fig. 3. Critical residues of public epitopes have a distinctive AA 
composition, including profound enrichment of lysine at the borders 

of lambda public epitopes. (A) AA composition of critical residues of 
lambda and kappa public epitopes, relative to the entire human virome library. 
P values (binomial test) are listed below. Those that remain below the 
significance threshold of 0.05 after correcting for multiple hypothesis testing 
with the Benjamini-Hochberg false discovery rate method are indicated 


To examine potential polyspecificity of pub- | clonal antibodies we 
lic epitope-reactive antibodies we profiled 
each of our influenza A-, SARS-CoV-2-, anda 
representative subset of our EBV minimal 
peptide-reactive antibodies against the human 
virome VirScan library (>100,000 peptides from 


>200 viral species) (15). Almost all the mono- 
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peptides containing their cognate public epitope 
sequences; some cross-reacted with peptides that 
shared very similar sequences (fig. S13). Thus, the 
phenomenon of public epitopes is due to recur- 
rently generated antibodies specific for these 
epitopes rather than polyreactive antibodies. 


with asterisks in the bar chart (*P < 0.05, **P < 10°°, ***P < 10°, 
##xxee**e*D < 103°) and colored in red (enriched AAs) or blue (depleted 
AAs). (B) Diagram indicating the positions of border and interior critical 
residues in a representative high-resolution antibody footprint. (©) AA 
composition of critical residues found at border or interior positions 

of kappa and lambda public epitopes. P values (binomial test) as in (A) 
are listed at the bottom of the figure. 


tested specifically bound | A germline-encoded aspartic acid at position 

51 of several lambda V gene segments drives 
specificity for border lysines 

The border lysine enrichment in lambda public 
epitopes suggested that lysine might specific- 
ally interact with lambda light chains, possibly 


through pairing with a germline-encoded acidic 
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B Organism: Influenza A virus (strain A/Memphis/3/1988 H3N2) 
Protein: Hemagglutinin 
Minimal peptide: VPNGTLVKTITNDQI 


Donor Clonotype ID IgH CDR3 IgH V gene IgH D gene 
1 flu_c326 CAKPYNYCNTTTCYTRGYFDFW IGHV5-51 IGHD2-2 
2 flu_c357 CARLPHRESGNVSTTWGWFDPW IGHV5-51 IGHD3-10 
3 flu_c504 CAMCVGSPTCYGWFDPW IGHV5-51 IGHD2-2 
3 flu_c645 CARAPVPGMSGWFDPW IGHV5-51 IGHD6-19 
4 flu_c3 CARPPHFIDAGGRQTPGYFDLW IGHV5-51 IGHD2-8 
5 flu_c286 CARGVQDCDSRNCYAYNWFDPW IGHV5-51 IGHD3-16 
6 flu_c473 CARGVQSCIRNTCSFYGWFDRW IGHV5-51 IGHD2-2 
7 flu_c2760 CARVPEGSVVAGEVHFYYYMDVW IGHV5-51 IGHD2-15 
7 flu_c4582 CARGAATILRGVVTSYNWFDSW IGHV5-51 IGHD3-10 


Clone oN ~~ Ye Dot blot and 
—> => —> VirScan to test 
aS specificity 
Express recombinant Abs 
IgH J gene IgH C gene IgL/K CDR3 IgL/K V gene IgL/K J gene IgL/K C gene 

IGHJ4 IGHG1 CQQYYFTPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CQQYFSTPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ5 IGHA1 CQQYHSIPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CQQYFYTPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CQQYHDSPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CQQYYYSPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ5 IGHG3 CQQYFYSPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ6 IGHG3 CQQYYFTPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CQQYFSTPYTF IGKV4-1 IGKJ2 IGKC 


C Organism: Epstein-Barr virus (strain AG876) (HHV-4) (Human Herpesvirus 4) 


Protein: Envelope glycoprotein gp350 
Minimal peptide: PPSTSSKLRPRWTFT 


Donor Clonotype ID IgH CDR3 IgH V gene IgH D gene 
5 A EBV_c186 CTRDRDQRLLFDYW IGHV1-46 IGHD6-25 
a B EBV_c9 CARGPDYVGISSPFDYW IGHV1-46 IGHD4-23 
g B EBV_c19 CARGPDYGGNSSPFDNW IGHV1-46 IGHD4-23 
o B EBV_c61 CARGPDSSGISSPFDYW IGHV1-46 IGHD4-23 
5 B EBV_c149 CARGPDYVGISSPFDFW IGHV1-46 IGHD4-23 
c EBV_c101 CARGTAVSTNLGLLFDLW IGHV1-46 IGHD1-26 
D EBV_c150 CARVPPDDGYFDYW IGHV1-46 IGHD1-14 
D EBV_c40 CARARDLYGDSDFDYW IGHV1-46 IGHD4-17 
B EBV_c124 CARAAEGDYGDSALDYW IGHV1-46 IGHD4-17 
Cc EBV_c63 CARDREQMVRGIIISNGLDVW IGHV1-46 IGHD3-10 
D EBV_c83 CARVGYNWGSHSVSSPGAMDVW IGHV1-46 IGHD3-16 
5 B EBV_c3 CARAFCNSDRCSPELFDPW IGHV1-8 IGHD1-26 
g B EBV_c10 CARAFCNSNRCSPELFDPW IGHV1-8 IGHD2-2 
3 B EBV_c77 CARAFCNSDRCSPELFDPW IGHV1-8 IGHD1-26 
mal ie EBV_c120 CARAYCNSNRCSPELFDPW IGHV1-8 IGHD3-22 
Ee B EBV_c127 CARAFCNSDRCSPELFDPW IGHV1-8 IGHD1-26 
ie B EBV_c138 CARAFCNSDRCSPELFDPW IGHV1-8 IGHD1-26 
Cc EBV_c57 CEAIAAVSATEGAFDIW IGHV1-8 IGHD6-13 
B EBV_c98 CAKDTIFDGMDVW IGHV3-30 IGHD3-3 
Organism: SARS-CoV-2 
Protein: Spike glycoprotein 
Minimal peptide: DPSKPSKRSFIEDLLFNKVTLADAG 
Clonotype ID IgH CDR3 IgH V gene IgH D gene 
CoV2_cO CARGRHLTNSYDRVHMDVW IGHV3-30 IGHD3-3 
CoV2_c9 CSRGRNLKNNYHRVYLDVW IGHV3-30 IGHD1-1 
Same precursor | CoV2_¢33 CARGRNLENNYHRVHMDVW IGHV3-30 IGHD5-24 
CoV2_c49 CARGRHLRDNYHRVHMDVW IGHV3-30 IGHD1-1 
CoV2_c55 CSRGRNLKNKYHRVYMDVW IGHV3-30 IGHD1-14 
CoV2_c7 CARDAFNVLTAYLSPSPSLDFW IGHV3-30 IGHD3-9 
CoV2_c48 CARDPYIFPTALPLDYW IGHV3-30 IGHD3-9 
CoV2_c2 CAKALWVGDFNDW IGHV3-23 IGHD3-10 
Same precursor [ CoV2_c11 CAKALWVGDFNDW IGHV3-23 IGHD3-10 
CoV2_c51 CAKALWVGDFNDW IGHV3-23 IGHD3-10 
CoV2_IIc2 CVKTMAPPVLWFEKLRDDAFDIW IGHV3-64D IGHD3-10 
CoV2_c4 CTTWWFW IGHV3-15 IGHD2-15 
CoV2_c18 CTTWWIW IGHV3-15 IGHD2-15 
Same precursor [ CoV2_c40 CTTWWIW IGHV3-15 IGHD2-15 
CoV2_c47 CTTWWVW IGHV3-15 IGHD2-15 
CoV2_c45 CASLNVTCW IGHV1-2 IGHD2-8 
CoV2_c54 CATGVAPLVPIDYW IGHV1-2 IGHD3-16 
CoV2_c8 CARVEPTVTEGSFDYW IGHV1-18 IGHD4-17 
CoV2_c50 CARQSVPLDGFDLW IGHV3-20 IGHD2-2 


Fig. 4. BCRs specific for example public epitopes share conserved gene 
segment usage but not heavy chain CDR3 sequences. (A) Schematic 
representation of the workflow to isolate public epitope-specific B cells. 
PBMCs were isolated from multiple healthy donors and pooled. Switched 
(lgG* and IgA*) memory B cells were then purified by magnetic-activated 
cell sorting, split into aliquots to be labeled with customized CITE-Seq 
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IgH J gene IgH C gene IgL/K CDR3 IgL/KV gene IgL/KJ gene IgL/KC gene 


IGHJ4 IGHG2 CYSKDRF IGLV3-10 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CYSGDSNGNHWVF _ IGLV3-10 IGLJ3 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CYSGDINGNHWVF IGLV3-10 IGLJ3 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CYSGDTNGNHWVF _ IGLV3-10 IGLJ3 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CYSGDSNGNHWVF _ IGLV3-10 IGLJ3 IGLC2 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CFSADSSGTHSVF IGLV3-10 IGLJ1 IGLC1 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CYTTGSSVSHVVF IGLV3-10 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CQAWESSNVVF IGLV3-1 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG3 CQVWDSNTVWVF IGLV3-1 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ6 IGHG1 CSSYTSSSTLVF IGLV2-14 IGLJ1 IGLC1 
IGHJ6 IGHA1 CQSADTGGTYVIF IGLV3-25 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CATWDTSLRGVVF IGLV1-51 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CATWDNSLRGVWVF IGLV1-51 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CATWDTSLRGVVF IGLV1-51 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CATWDSSLRGVVF IGLV1-51 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CATWDNSLRGVLF IGLV1-51 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ5 IGHG1 CATWDTSLRGVVF IGLV1-51 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ3 IGHG1 CAAWDDSLTAWVF IGLV1-47 IGLJ3 IGLC3 
IGHJ6 IGHG1 CMQSTHWPLTF IGKV2-30 IGKJ4 IGKC 


IgH J gene IgH C gene IgL/K CDR3 IgL/K V gene IgL/K J gene IgL/K C gene 


IGHJ6 IGHG1 CQHYDYPIVFTF IGKV1-33 IGKJ3 IGKC 
IGHJ6 IGHG1 CQHYDFPIIFTF IGKV1-33 IGKJ3 IGKC 
IGHJ6 IGHG1 CQQYDYPIIFTF IGKV1-33 IGKJ3 IGKC 
IGHJ6 IGHG1 CQHYDYPIVFTF IGKV1-33 IGKJ3 IGKC 
IGHJ6 IGHG1 CQHYDYPILFTF IGKV1-33 IGKJ3 IGKC 
IGHJ4 IGHG2 CQQYHDWPLITF IGKV3-15 IGKJ5 IGKC 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CQQYDDWPLITF IGKV3-15 IGKJS IGKC 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CSYGGTSTFHVWVF IGLV2-23 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CSYGGTSTFHWF IGLV2-23 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CSYGGTSTFHWF IGLV2-23 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ3 IGHG3 CMLGTHWPELTF IGKV2-30 IGKJ4 IGKC 
IGHJ4 IGHG1 CHSRGSGDDLLVF IGLV3-19 IGLJ1 IGLC1 
IGHJ3 IGHG1 CQSRSTSGPHLVF IGLV3-19 IGLJ3 IGLC2 
IGHJ3 IGHG1 CQSRAASGSHLVF IGLV3-19 IGLJ2 IGLC2 
IGHJ3 IGHG3 CQSRATSGNHLLF IGLV3-19 IGLJ3 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHG2 CYSTDSSGNHWVF IGLV3-10 IGLJ3 IGLC2 
IGHJ4 IGHA1 CQRYSSAPWTF IGKV1-27 IGKJ1 IGKC 
IGHJ4 IGHA1 CQSADSSGTYVF IGLV3-25 IGLJ1 IGLC1 
IGHJ3 IGHA1 CQSGDSRGILF IGLV3-25 IGLJ2 IGLC2 


antibody barcodes, and then stained with fluorescent peptide tetramers. 
Fluorescent cells were isolated by FACS and analyzed by single-cell BCR 
sequencing. (B to D) Sequence characteristics of BCRs validated to bind three 
example minimal peptides. Consensus critical residues within the minimal 
peptides are shown in bold and conserved gene segments and CDR3 sequences 
are shown in red. 
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residue. We searched the Protein Data Bank 
(PDB) (30-32) for human lambda (n = 297) 
and kappa (n = 631) antibody-antigen (Ab-Ag) 
complexes and found that light chain position 
51 directly interacted with lysines in antigens 
much more frequently in lambda than kappa 
Ab-Ag complexes (Fig. 5A). In these interac- 
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tions, lambda light chain position 51 was al- 
most always a germline-encoded aspartic acid. 

We selected two antibodies that bound the 
same EBV minimal peptide described above 
but that recognized distinct critical residues: 
EBV_c186, which recognized a border lysine, 
and EBV_c40, which did not (Fig. 5B and fig. 


S9). We individually mutated each aspartic acid 
(D) or glutamic acid (E) of their lambda light 
chains to lysine (K) (for maximal disruption) 
and assessed impacts on binding by dot blot. 
The D51K mutation disrupted the binding of 
EBV_c186 but not EBV_c40, suggesting that D51 
was important for border lysine recognition 
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Fig. 5. Many antibody V gene segments feature GRAB motifs that recur- 
rently recognize specific AAs in antigens. (A) An aspartic acid germline- 
encoded at position 51 of several lambda V gene segments drives specificity 
for border lysines in epitopes. Differences in frequencies (lambda-kappa) with 
which each position of the light chain contacts lysine residues in the antigen 
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nitrocellulose membranes; flu_c326 served as a control. (D and E) Representa- 
tive GRAB motif interactions for the indicated human V gene segments. 

The antigen residue is shown in magenta and all antibody residues whose side 
chains interact with the antigen residue are shown in cyan (FR, framework 
region). Summary tables (right) show the fraction of unique PDB Ab-Ag 


in human lambda (n = 297) and kappa Ab-Ag complexes (n = 631) in the PDB. 
(B and C) The indicated mutations were introduced into a panel of EBV minimal 
peptide-specific antibodies and the impacts on antigen binding assayed by 

dot blot. The epitopes of antibodies shown in red include border lysines, whereas 
the epitopes of those shown in blue do not. EBV and influenza A minimal 
peptides (146786 and 72153 in table S3, respectively) were spotted on the 


structures with the relevant V gene segment that feature the GRAB motif 
interaction. Throughout, PDB structures are visualized with UCSF Chimera 

(72). (F) Images of the other seven unique Ab-Ag structures involving IgHV5-51 
that feature the GRAB motif interaction, labeled as in (D) and (E). Throughout, 
all residue positions follow the Chothia antibody numbering system. References 
for PDB Ab-Ag structures are provided in table S10. 
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(Fig. 5B). The D51K mutation also disrupted the 
binding of three additional antibodies (EBV_c9, 
EBV_c101, and EBV_c150) whose epitopes within 
the EBV minimal peptide contained a border 
lysine, but had no effect on EBV_c124, whose 
epitope lacked a border lysine (Fig. 5C). 


At least six lambda V gene segments share 
similar germline-encoded lysine-specific 
binding motifs 
Although a single salt bridge may stabilize an 
interaction, it alone cannot confer lysine spe- 
cificity. To define additional residues involved, 
we investigated all Ab-Ag structures from the 
PDB with light chain position 51-antigen lysine 
interactions and uncovered a family of six 
lambda V gene segments (IgLV3-10, IgLV3-25, 
IgLV6-57, IgLV3-1, IgLV3-21, and IgLV5-37) that 
shared similar germline-encoded lysine-specific 
binding motifs. We called these germline- 
encoded amino acid-binding (GRAB) motifs 
(Fig. 5D and table S10). The GRAB motif in 
IgLV3-1 encompassed germline-encoded res- 
idues Y32 from CDR1, D51 from CDR2, and 
N66 from framework region 3 to specifically 
bind lysine in the antigen. D51 made a salt 
bridge with the lysine amine and Y32 made 
nonpolar interactions with the carbons of 
the side chain. Five of the six unique IgLV3-1 
Ab-Ag complexes in the PDB featured this lysine- 
GRAB motif interaction (Fig. 5D and table S11, 
tab A). IgLV3-10, IgLV3-25, IgLV6-57, and IgLV3- 
21 harbored nearly identical lysine-specific GRAB 
motifs to IgLV3-1, whereas the IgLV5-37 GRAB 
motif differed somewhat, with Y51, D52C, and 
N32 making cation-pi, salt-bridge, and hydrogen- 
bond interactions with the lysine amine, respec- 
tively. Cumulatively, 75% (24 of 32) PDB Ab-Ag 
structures involving these six V gene segments 
featured a lysine-GRAB motif interaction (Fig. 
5D and table S11, tab A). Of these 24 structures, 
16 involved conformational epitopes, indicating 
that GRAB motifs are important for recogni- 
tion of both conformational and linear epi- 
topes. Additionally, the lysine was almost 
always found at the edge of the epitope in both 
conformational and linear antigens (fig. S14 
and table S11, tab A), possibly because these 
GRAB motifs are largely encoded by CDR1 
and CDR2, the loops of which are oriented on 
the “outside” of the variable domain structure 
relative to the “interior” CDR3 loops. Align- 
ment of Ab-Ag structures with the lysine-GRAB 
motif interaction showed similar interaction 
orientations (fig. S15A). Thus, IgLV lysine GRAB 
motifs encode specificity for border lysines and 
may drive the enrichment of lysine at the borders 
of lambda public epitopes, profoundly influ- 
encing the AA composition of public epitopes. 
In addition to the six lambda V gene seg- 
ments with lysine-specific GRAB motifs, four 
additional lambda V gene segments (IgLV3- 
9*02, IgLV3-16, IgLV3-22, and IgLV3-27) had 
germline-encoded Y/S32, D51, and S/T66 resi- 
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dues that were predicted by AlphaFold2 (33, 34) 
to fold into similar structures as the GRAB 
motifs described above (fig. S15B and table S11, 
tab C). However, there are currently no Ab-Ag 
complexes in the PDB involving these gene 
segments to confirm their specificity. 


Multiple heavy, kappa, and lambda V gene 
segments harbor GRAB motifs specific for 
particular AAs 


The principle of GRAB motifs is not necessar- 
ily limited to lambda V gene segments or ly- 
sines. Therefore, we expanded our PDB analysis 
to search all human V gene segments (heavy, 
kappa, and lambda) for GRAB motifs that re- 
currently bound any given AA. We identified 
five additional GRAB motifs (Fig. 5E and table 
S11, tab B). For example, IgHV3-21 harbored a 
GRAB motif encompassing germline-encoded 
CDR2 residues (S52, S52A, S53, S55, and Y56) 
to specifically bind aspartate or glutamate in 
the antigen. A subset of the serine residues 
hydrogen-bonded with the carboxylate moiety 
whereas the tyrosine made nonpolar inter- 
actions with the carbons in the aspartate/ 
glutamate side chain. Four of eight distinct 
PDB Ab-Ag complexes involving IgHV3-21 fea- 
tured this aspartate/glutamate-GRAB motif 
interaction. The closely related IgHV3-11 had 
three alleles (*03, *05, and *06) that were not 
represented in the PDB but had germline- 
encoded S52, S52A, S53, S55, and Y56 residues 
predicted to form the same GRAB motif (fig. 
SI15C and table S11, tab C). 

IgHV5-51 encoded a GRAB motif compris- 
ing germline-encoded CDR2 and framework 
region 2 residues W33, Y52, D54, D56, and 
sometimes R58 that specifically interacted 
with a lysine in the antigen in 8 of the 10 dis- 
tinct PDB Ab-Ag complexes involving IgHV5- 
51 (Fig. 5, Eand F, and table S11, tab B). Similar 
to the IgLV lysine GRAB motif interactions, in 
the IgHV5-51 GRAB motif, D54 and D56 made 
salt bridges with the lysine amine whereas 
W233 and Y52 engaged in nonpolar interactions 
with the carbons of the side chain. 

Some GRAB motifs exhibited recognition 
flexibility. IgKV4-1 harbored a GRAB motif in- 
volving Y30A, Y32, and Y92, germline-encoded 
by the CDR1 and CDR3, which formed nonpolar 
interactions with antigens. Although primarily 
recognizing proline (four examples), this GRAB 
motif could also interact with histidine, valine, 
arginine, or alanine (one example each), under- 
scoring the chemical utility of tyrosine for 
protein-protein interactions. Of the 22 distinct 
PDB IgKV4-1 Ab-Ag complexes, 8 featured in- 
teractions between this GRAB motif and the 
AAs listed above (Fig. 5E and table S11, tab B). 

If GRAB motif interactions were important 
for antigen recognition, they should contribute 
substantially to the AG of the Ab-Ag complex. 
Using computational alanine scanning (35, 36), 
we predicted the effects on the Ab-Ag complexes 
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of mutating AAs recognized by GRAB motifs. 
The median predicted AAG was 1.9 kcal/mol and 
the median predicted fold change in binding 
affinity (Kp) was 21.9, indicating that the GRAB 
motif interactions were important for Ab-Ag 
binding (table S11, tabs A and B). 

We also observed five recurrent germline- 
encoded interactions present in distinct Ab- 
Ag structures involving the same antigen— 
evidence of shared antibody responses to pub- 
lic epitopes. For example, recent reports 
described a public antibody response to the 
receptor binding domain of SARS-CoV-2 spike 
that used IgHV3-53 or the closely related 
IgHV3-66, frequently paired with IgKV1-9 or 
IgKV3-20 (10, 11, 37). These antibodies had 
unmutated or nearly unmutated sequences, 
yet potently neutralized SARS-CoV-2 (38). We 
observed that IgHV3-53/IgHV3-66 engaged in 
multiple stereotyped interactions between 
germline-encoded residues from CDRI1, frame- 
work region 2, CDR2, and framework region 3 
and Y473, the backbone near A475, and Y421 
of spike (fig. S16 and table S11, tab D). Addi- 
tionally, IgKV1-9/IgKV3-20 exhibited stereo- 
typed interactions between germline-encoded 
residues of framework region 1, CDR1, frame- 
work region 3 (for IgKV3-20 only), and CDR3 
and Y505 of spike (fig. S16 and table S11, tab D). 
These germline-encoded interactions appeared 
to contribute to the prevalence of the IgHV3- 
53/IgHV3-66 + IgKV1-9/IgKV3-20 neutralizing 
antibody response among individuals exposed to 
SARS-CoV-2 (10, 11), much in the way we hy- 
pothesize that GRAB motif interactions do. 
These stereotyped germline-encoded interac- 
tions were included in our count of GRAB motifs, 
with the caveat that their generalizability to 
other antigens was uncertain. 


GRAB motifs mediate recognition of an influenza 
A public epitope 

If GRAB motifs mediate antibody recognition 
of public epitopes, mutation of GRAB motif 
residues should weaken this recognition. As a 
test case, we used influenza A public epitope- 
specific antibodies, because these shared con- 
served IgHV5-51 and IgKV4-1 gene segments, 
which we knew harbored GRAB motifs specific 
for lysine and proline, respectively. We individ- 
ually mutated each AA of the IgHV5-51 and 
IgKV4-1 GRAB motifs to alanine in flu_c504 
and flu_c3 and observed that these mutations 
often severely reduced binding, whereas mu- 
tations of nearby non-GRAB motif or of CDR3 
residues often did not affect binding (Fig. 6, 
A and B, and fig. S17, A and B). We profiled 
the mutant versions of flu_c504 and flu_c3 
using the saturating mutagenesis public epi- 
tope VirScan library. Use of substantial quan- 
tities of monoclonal antibody allowed us to 
obtain high-resolution antibody footprints for 
most mutants despite weakened binding. Al- 
though flu_c504 and flu_c3 originally recognized 
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Fig. 6. The IgHV5-51 GRAB 
motif mediates antibody 
recognition of an influenza 
A public epitope. (A and 

B) Mutation of IgHV5-51 
GRAB motif residues in influ- 


fo fa 1 Influenza A 
enza A public epitope-specific : 
antibodies severely weakens peptide 
recognition of the epitope. 

The indicated mutations were EBV peptide 
introduced into two influenza 
A public epitope-specific B 


antibodies, flu_c504 (A) and 
flu_c3 (B) and the impact 
on binding assayed by dot 


blot. Influenza A and EBV Influenza A 
minimal peptides (146786 and peptide 
72153 in table S3, respec- 

tively) were spotted onto the EBV peptide 
nitrocellulose membranes; 

the EBV_c186 antibody served c 


as a control. (€ and D) High- 
resolution footprints for the 
monoclonal antibodies from (A 
and B). Heatmaps are labeled 
as described in Fig. 2B. 

Note that the heatmaps do 
not depict absolute enrich- 
ment values, but rather the 
relative enrichment of the 
wild-type peptide compared 
with the mutant peptide for a 
given sample. 
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the critical residues P-GTL-K, mutation of 
IgHV5-51 GRAB motif residues specifically 
abolished recognition of the lysine while in- 
creasing the dependence on the other critical 
residues (Fig. 6, C and D). Likewise, IgKV4-1 
GRAB motif mutations reduced proline recog- 
nition (fig. $17, C and D). In all cases, muta- 
tions outside of GRAB motifs did not affect the 
high-resolution antibody footprints. Thus, the 
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VKTITNDOT 


VPNGTLVETIT TLV. 
Epitope 


Epitope 


WOOT 


IgHV5-51 and IgKV4-1 GRAB motifs likely me- 
diate binding to the influenza A public epitope 
through specific recognition of lysine and pro- 
line, respectively, as predicted by the PDB anal- 
ysis of these V gene segments. 


Public epitopes are largely species-specific 


We next asked whether different species recog- 
nized the same or distinct public epitopes. We 
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VENGTOVRTITWO OT 
Epitope 


used VirScan to map antibody responses to 
peptides from SARS-CoV-2 spike in 30 SARS- 
CoV-2-infected humans (18), 9 SARS-CoV-2- 
infected nonhuman primates (NHPs) (39), and 8 
C57BL/6 mice vaccinated with adeno-associated 
virus (AAV) encoding SARS-CoV-2 spike (40). 
The general regions of spike recognized by all 
three species were similar (Fig. 7A), but when we 
reprofiled these samples using a SARS-CoV-2 
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Fig. 7. Public epitopes are largely species-specific, consistent with only par- 
tially overlapping sets of GRAB motifs. (A) Antibody responses to peptides from 
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carrying stabilized prefusion SARS-CoV-2 spike (n = 8) (40). Each row represents 
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a unique individual and each column represents a peptide tile. Darker colors indicate 


greater enrichment (Z-score) of a peptide in a given sample. Colored arrows are 


coordinated with colored shapes in (B) to show the positions of select public 
epitopes within spike. (B) Representative high-resolution footprints for minimal public 


epitope peptides recognized by one or more of the indicated species. Heatmaps are 


labeled as in Fig. 2B. Colored shapes are coordinated with colored arrows in (A) 
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to show the positions of these public epitopes within spike. (© and D) Venn 
diagrams depicting the number of public epitopes recognized by one or more of the 
indicated species. (C) shows the number of publicly recognized minimal peptides, 
whereas (D) shows the number of precise antibody footprints (these were only 
considered to be shared if different species recognized the same pattern of critical 
residues). (E to H) Representative GRAB motif interactions for the indicated mouse 
V gene segments (table S13). Mouse GRAB motifs for which we found analogous 
human GRAB motifs are shown in (E) to (G). Those for which we did not find 
analogous human GRAB motifs are shown in (H). Images are labeled as in Fig. 5, 
D and E. (I) Summary table showing the fraction of unique PDB Ab-Ag structures 
with the relevant V gene segment that feature the GRAB motif interaction. 
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public epitope saturating mutagenesis VirScan 
library (table S12), we observed that the precise 
public epitopes recognized by each species 
were most often distinct (Fig. 7, B to D, and 
fig. S18). Thus, mice and NHPs do not recap- 
itulate the human antibody response to pub- 
lic epitopes. 


Different species have partially overlapping sets 
of GRAB motifs 


We hypothesized that different species might 
recognize different public epitopes in part be- 
cause of distinct sets of GRAB motifs. To in- 
vestigate, we performed a similar analysis of 
PDB Ab-Ag complexes as described above, for 
mouse V gene segments (we analyzed V gene 
segments from several different mouse strains). 
This revealed 21 murine GRAB motifs, which 
partially overlapped with human GRAB motifs 
(Fig. 7, E to I, figs. S19 to S21, and table S13). 
For example, four mouse V gene segments 
(denoted with “m’”)—mIgHVI1-5, mIgHV1-69, 
mIgHV8-9, and mIgHV8-12—had germline- 
encoded lysine/arginine-specific GRAB motifs 
resembling the human IgHV5-51 GRAB motif 
(Fig. 7, E and I, and table S13). Although the 
AAs (W, Y, D, and D) that constituted the hu- 
man IgHV5-51, mIgHV8-9, and mIgHV8-12 
GRAB motifs were equivalent, in mIgHV8-9 and 
mIgHV8-12, the W was encoded by the CDR2 
whereas in human IgHV5-51 it was encoded by 
the framework region 2, illustrating conver- 
gent strategies to form similar GRAB motifs. 
Several mouse GRAB motifs had no discern- 
able human equivalents (Fig. 7, H and I, and table 


S13). These included similar aspartate/glutamate- 
specific GRAB motifs in mIgHV14 and mIgHV1-7, 
a distinct set of aspartate/glutamate-specific 
GRAB motifs in mIgHV10-1 and mIgHV10S3, 
asparagine/glutamine-specific GRAB motifs in 
mlgLV3 and mIgHV9-2-1, an arginine/lysine- 
specific GRAB motif in mIgKV5-39, and a 
tyrosine-specific GRAB motif in IgKV6-17, among 
others. Furthermore, mice have only three func- 
tional lambda V gene segments and these did 
not share the lysine GRAB motifs present in hu- 
man lambda V gene segments. In several cases, 
additional mouse V gene segments shared con- 
served residues with known mouse GRAB mo- 
tifs (table S13, tab B), but Ab-Ag structures were 
not present in the PDB to validate their spec- 
ificity. Thus, only partially overlapping sets of 
GRAB motifs in mice and humans, potentially 
coupled with distinct CDR3 sequences and sub- 
tle differences in the positions of GRAB motif 
residues within CDR loops and framework re- 
gions, could affect the geometry of antibody 
binding and hence epitope selection, thereby 
explaining why human and mice antibodies 
rarely recognize the same public epitopes. 


Discussion 


A fundamental question in immunology is why 
antibodies recognize particular regions of pro- 
teins more frequently than others. Our data 
support a model in which public epitopes arise 
in part because they are best aligned for recog- 
nition by GRAB motifs. A certain threshold 
binding energy is required to initiate an anti- 
body response to an epitope. If a GRAB motif 
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within a particular germline V gene segment 
provides a substantial portion of this binding 
energy, a larger number of CDR3 sequences 
would be compatible in the antibody because 
the CDR3 would need to contribute less bind- 
ing energy to reach the threshold to progress 
to affinity maturation. Thus, there would be 
a relatively abundant precursor population of 
naive B cells with adequate affinity for the 
epitope, and this could lead to an immuno- 
dominant, public antibody response (41, 42). 
Conversely, if a specific CDR3 sequence were 
required to provide most of the binding en- 
ergy for a particular epitope, the antibody re- 
sponse to this epitope would be rarer because 
of the low precursor frequency of naive B cells 
with this CDR3 sequence (Fig. 8). This model 
is supported by evidence of precursor fre- 
quency and binding affinity affecting antibody 
selection for VRCO1-class HIV neutralizing anti- 
bodies from quantitative B cell transfer experi- 
ments in studies of immunodominance (48). 
The evolution of antibody genes with germline- 
encoded sequences that bind AAs commonly 
found on the surface of proteins is clearly ad- 
vantageous, allowing the immune system to 
recognize pathogens quickly and efficiently. 
However, given their prevalence, shared anti- 
body responses can exert population-wide 
selective pressures on pathogens. This has 
been observed clearly for SARS-CoV-2: var- 
iants of concern have evolved to evade recog- 
nition by the public IgHV3-53/IgHV3-66 + 
IgKV1-9/IgKV3-20 class of neutralizing anti- 
bodies described above, among others (44-48). 
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Fig. 8. Proposed model for development of recurrent antibody responses to public epitopes through recognition by GRAB motifs. The B cell repertoire has a 
relatively low precursor frequency of BCRs with a specific heavy chain CDR3 (HCDR3) sequence, but a relatively high precursor frequency of BCRs with a certain 
combination of V gene segments (e.g., IgHV5-51 and IgkV4-1). If GRAB motifs within these V gene segments are sufficient to bind a certain epitope, this can lead to a 
public antibody response. By contrast, if a specific HCDR3 sequence is required to bind an epitope, this will likely lead to a private antibody response. 
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Alternatively, if public antibody responses are 
nonprotective to the host, in principle viruses 
could exploit this by conserving the cognate 
epitopes. They could also evolve additional 
non-neutralizing epitopes easily recognized 
by host GRAB motifs, thereby eliciting fre- 
quent nonprotective antibody responses across 
the host population and potentially delaying 
the production of more protective antibodies. 
Such epitopes could be removed from vaccine 
formulations. 

An outstanding question is what selective 
pressure drove the expansion of lambda V 
gene segments with lysine-specific GRAB mo- 
tifs in humans. Although mice do not share 
these GRAB motifs, 8 rhesus macaque lambda 
V gene segments share the same residues as 
known human lysine-specific GRAB motifs 
(49, 50) and as many as 39% (12 of 31, includ- 
ing hypothetical GRAB motifs) of the func- 
tional human lambda V gene segments have 
germline-encoded specificity for lysine. The ex- 
pansion of lysine-specific GRAB motifs in pri- 
mates suggests adaptation to pathogens, which 
in turn suggests an advantage for pathogens 
to be enriched in lysines. Notably, in the SARS- 
CoV-2 omicron BA.1 variant, 8 of the 30 AA sub- 
stitutions in spike involve mutation to lysine (57). 
Recent modeling has suggested that positive 
charges on viruses may recruit heavily sialated 
mucins to enhance survival in aerosols or aid in 
interactions with lung surfaces (52, 53), pro- 
viding a hypothesis for further study. 

We have likely discovered only a fraction of 
all GRAB motifs as our analysis was limited by 
available PBD Ab-Ag structures (54). Indeed, 39% 
of human V gene segments (50 of 127 annotated 
by IMGT) were not represented and an addi- 
tional 15% were only represented in one or 
two distinct Ab-Ag structures. Additional struc- 
tural data and enhanced computational ap- 
proaches will be needed to bridge this gap. 
Furthermore, GRAB motifs may have speci- 
ficity for combinations of AAs or more com- 
plex topological structures, which were beyond 
the scope of our current analysis. Neverthe- 
less, the GRAB motifs we identified—18 hu- 
man, 21 mouse with structural evidence, and 
an additional 6 human and 27 mouse pre- 
dicted GRAB motifs based on conservation 
to known motifs—likely influence the selec- 
tion and composition of public epitopes, as 
illustrated by the profound enrichment of 
border lysines in lambda public epitopes and 
potentially also the enrichment of proline in 
kappa public epitopes. 

This work has several implications: first, it 
suggests that private rather than public neu- 
tralizing antibodies may be superior candi- 
dates for inclusion in therapeutic monoclonal 
antibody cocktails, because private antibodies 
are less likely to exert population-wide selec- 
tive pressures on pathogens and may thus re- 
tain efficacy for future variants. Second, the 
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fact that public, immunodominant antibody 
responses appear to be largely species-specific 
may limit our ability to consistently predict 
how vaccines tested in nonhuman species will 
perform in humans, especially with respect to 
cross protection to variants. However, in an- 
other context species specificity may prove be- 
neficial: vaccines administered to nonhuman 
species may elicit neutralizing antibody re- 
sponses to epitopes that are not publicly recog- 
nized by humans. Because human viruses are 
not under evolutionary pressure to evade 
these antibodies, they may have therapeutic 
efficacy for humans against a broad range of 
variants. Third, the data presented here may 
enable exploration of the functional conse- 
quences of antibody responses to public epi- 
topes, with relevance to vaccine design. Fourth, 
the set of viral public epitopes may be useful in 
diagnostic applications. Fifth, knowledge of 
the GRAB motifs should aid species-specific 
B cell epitope prediction algorithms and com- 
putational methods to predict and design Ab- 
Ag interactions. Overall, this study reveals a 
fundamental structural code inherent in our 
humoral immune response that shapes epi- 
tope selection and composition and drives 
recurrent antibody responses across individuals 
and differing epitope selection among species, 
thus affecting host-pathogen coevolution and 
human health. Additionally, as T cell receptors 
are structurally similar to BCRs, it is highly 
likely that a similar structural code exists within 
T cell receptor V gene segments that contributes 
to T cell epitope immunodominance. 


Materials and Methods 
Human donor samples 


Human specimens were collected in accord- 
ance with the local protocol governing human 
research after obtaining informed written con- 
sent from the donors. Secondary use of all 
human samples for the purposes of this work 
was exempted by the Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital Institutional Review Board (protocol 
number 2013P001337). Samples included se- 
rum and plasma from donors residing in Peru 
(n = 24), France (n = 2), and the United States 
(n = 52) (14). The United States cohort in- 
cluded donors with hepatitis C virus (n = 24), 
donors with human immunodeficiency virus 
1(n = 24), and healthy donors (n = 4). Human 
serum and plasma samples were stored in ali- 
quots at —80°C until use. Apheresis leukor- 
eduction collars from healthy platelet donors 
were obtained from the Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital Specimen Bank under protocol T0276. 
Access to COVID-19 patient samples was facil- 
itated by the MassCPR. 


Design and cloning of the public epitope 
truncation and alanine scanning library 


We designed peptide sequences of 15, 20, 25, 
30, 35, 40, and 45 AAs in length, tiling through 
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all of the 56-AA publicly recognized peptides 
with 5-AA overlap. For these shorter peptide 
truncations, we added random filler AA se- 
quences after the stop codon so that down- 
stream PCR steps would produce amplicons of 
the same size for all the members of the lib- 
rary. Additionally, we made triple-mutant se- 
quences scanning through the 56-AA peptides. 
Non-alanine AAs were mutated to alanine, and 
alanines were mutated to glycine. We reverse- 
translated the peptide sequences into DNA 
sequences that were (a) codon-optimized for 
expression in Escherichia coli, (b) lacked re- 
striction sites used in downstream cloning 
steps (EcoRI and Xhol), and (c) were unique 
in the 50 nucleotides (nt) at the 5’ end to allow 
for unambiguous mapping of the sequencing 
reads. Then we added the adapter sequences 
AGGAATTCCGCTGCGT to the 5’ end and CAG- 
GGAAGAGCTCGAA to the 3’ end or ATGAAT- 
TCGGAGCGGT to the 5’ end and CACTGCA- 
CTCGAGACA to the 3’ end to form the 200-nt 
oligonucleotide sequences, which were synthe- 
sized on a releasable DNA microarray (Agilent). 
We PCR-amplified the DNA oligonucleotide 
library with the primers T7-PFA 5'-AATGATA- 
CGGCGGGAATTCCGCTGCGT-3’ and T7-PRA 
5'-CAAGCAGAAGACTCGAGCTCTTCCCTG-3' 
and, separately, with the primers T7-Pep2-PFb 
5'-AATGATACGGCGTGAATTCGGAGCGGT-3’ 
and T7-Pep2-PRb 5’-CAAGCAGAAGACGTCT- 
CGAGTGCAGTG-3’, digested the products with 
EcoRI and Xhol, and cloned them into the 
EcoRI/Sall site of the T7FNS2 vector (17). We 
packaged the resultant library into T7 bacte- 
riophage using the T7 Select Packaging Kit 
(EMD Millipore) and amplified the library 
according to the manufacturer’s protocol. 


VirScan 


We performed VirScan (14-16), which is based 
on the phage immunoprecipitation and se- 
quencing (PhIP-Seq) methodology (17), as de- 
scribed previously (/4-16, 18) or with slight 
modifications. For the light chain isotype- 
specific IPs, we substituted magnetic protein A 
and protein G Dynabeads (Invitrogen) with 5 ug 
of biotinylated goat anti-human kappa (South- 
ern Biotech) or 4 wg of biotinylated goat anti- 
human lambda (Southern Biotech) antibodies. 
The day after establishing the phage and se- 
rum mixtures, we added these antibodies and 
incubated the reactions overnight at 4°C. After- 
ward, we added 20 ul of Pierce streptavidin 
magnetic beads (Thermo Fisher Scientific), in- 
cubated the reactions for 4 hours at room 
temperature, then continued with the wash- 
ing steps and the remainder of the protocol, 
as previously described (14-16, 18). 

For the isotype-specific depletions, we sub- 
stituted magnetic protein A and protein G 
Dynabeads with 15 pug of biotinylated goat 
anti-human kappa or 10 ug of biotinylated 
goat anti-human lambda antibodies. The day 
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after establishing the phage and serum mix- 
tures, we added these antibodies to the phage 
and serum mixtures and let the reactions in- 
cubate overnight at 4°C. We then added 60 ul 
(for kappa depletions) or 40 ul (for lambda de- 
pletions) of Pierce streptavidin magnetic beads, 
incubated the reactions for 4 hours at room 
temperature, then moved the supernatants 
into new plates. We added 40 ul of mixed pro- 
tein A and protein G Dynabeads to the super- 
natants, incubated the reactions for 4 hours 
at room temperature, and continued with the 
IPs and library preparation for multiplexed 
Illumina sequencing as described previously 
(14-16, 18). 

To test whether we could successfully profile 
antibody responses to the saturating mutage- 
nesis public epitope library, we used the fol- 
lowing antibodies against HA tag (which was 
included in the saturating mutagenesis public 
epitope library as a control): mouse anti-HA- 
biotin clone HA-7 (Sigma), rat anti-HA-biotin 
clone 3F10 (Sigma), and anti-HA magnetic beads 
clone 2-2.2.14 (Thermo Fisher Scientific) (fig. S4). 

For mouse serum samples, 0.6 ul of mouse 
serum was used for each VirScan reaction and 
40 ul of mixed protein A and protein G Dyna- 
beads were used as the IP reagent. For NHP 
samples, 0.2 ul of NHP serum was used for 
each VirScan reaction and 40 ul of mixed pro- 
tein A and protein G Dynabeads were used as 
the IP reagent. For monoclonal antibodies, 
~50 ul of cell culture supernatant was used as 
input for VirScan reactions involving the sat- 
urating mutagenesis public epitope library to 
generate high-resolution footprints. Unless 
otherwise specified, 20 ng of purified antibody 
was used as input for VirScan reactions in- 
volving the human virome library to investi- 
gate potential polyspecificity. Forty microliters 
of mixed protein A and protein G Dynabeads 
were used as the IP reagent. All samples were 
run in duplicate except for the mouse sera 
samples profiled with the CoV 56-AA library 
(however, this library contains duplicate bar- 
coded versions of each peptide, and the mea- 
surements for each of the duplicate peptides 
were averaged). 


Statistical analysis of VirScan data generated 
with the public epitope truncation and alanine 
scanning library 


We first mapped the sequencing reads to the 
reference library sequences using Bowtie (55) 
and counted the number of reads correspond- 
ing to each peptide in the input library and each 
sample “output”. For each sample, we normal- 
ized the read counts for each peptide by the 
total read counts for the sample. Then, we di- 
vided the normalized read counts of each pep- 
tide in the sample by the normalized read counts 
of each peptide in the input library to obtain 
an enrichment value. We averaged enrichment 
values for technical replicates of a sample. 
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For each truncation and alanine scanning 
mutant peptide, we calculated relative-to-wild- 
type enrichment values as follows: we first 
calculated the average enrichment value of 
the middle 50% of the alanine scanning mu- 
tants of a given 56-AA peptide, as we assumed 
most alanine scanning mutations through- 
out the peptide would not disrupt the epitope. 
We found this to be a more robust (i.e., less 
noisy) representation of the enrichment of the 
wild-type 56-AA peptide than the enrichment 
value of the single wild-type 56-AA peptide. 
Next, we divided the enrichment value of a given 
peptide truncation or alanine scanning mu- 
tant by the average enrichment value of the 
middle 50% of the alanine scanning mutants 
to obtain a relative-to-wild-type enrichment 
value. Finally, for each 56-AA peptide, we gen- 
erated a heatmap using Python matplotlib to 
illustrate the relative-to-wild-type enrichment 
values of the peptide truncations and alanine 
scanning mutants for all the samples that recog- 
nized the wild-type version of the 56-AA peptide 
(i.e., where the enrichment value of the wild- 
type 56-AA peptide was >1.5). For the alanine 
scanning mutants, the values in the heatmap 
were 1 / (relative-to-wild-type enrichment value), 
with darker blue colors indicating greater dis- 
ruption of the epitope. 


Permutation analysis 


We limited this analysis to the short peptide 
truncations (15, 20, 25, and 30-AA in length) 
as some 56-AA peptides contained more than 
one distinct public epitope, and we sought to 
isolate these with the shorter peptides. To per- 
form one permutation, we randomized the 
kappa and lambda assignments of the pair of 
IPs for each serum sample. We then counted 
the number of kappa and lambda IP fractions 
in which each short peptide truncation was 
enriched. We performed a total of 1000 per- 
mutations. Based on these permutations, we 
calculated an average distribution of kappa 
and lambda IP samples in which the short 
peptide truncations were expected to score, 
and used this distribution to calculate the 
fold-enrichment of each value in the observed 
distribution. We also calculated a P-value for 
each observed value based on how many ran- 
dom permutations had resulted in at least 
such a high number of peptides scoring in 
the given numbers of kappa and lambda IP 
samples. 


Design and cloning of the saturating 
mutagenesis public epitope library 

From the VirScan data generated with the pub- 
lic epitope truncation and alanine scanning 
library using the kappa and lambda isotype- 
specific IP protocol, we identified peptide trun- 
cations whose relative-to-wild-type enrichment 
values were at least 0.75 in at least half of the 
samples in which the wild-type 56-AA peptide 
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scored. We filtered for peptide truncations with 
read counts of at least 5 in the input library to 
avoid spurious enrichment values, and pep- 
tide truncations for which at least 6 samples 
recognized the wild-type 56-AA peptide. We 
first chose 15-AA and 20-AA peptide truncations 
that met these requirements. This was a rela- 
tively stringent set of criteria, so to capture the 
remaining epitopes within the 56-AA peptides 
of the public epitope truncation and alanine 
scanning library, we next set the threshold for 
the relative-to-wild-type enrichment values 
to 0.5 and chose the shortest peptide trunca- 
tion that captured at least half of the samples’ 
responses to the wild-type 56-AA peptide. 

With this list of minimal public epitope- 
containing peptides (“minimal peptides”), we 
designed saturating mutants such that each 
AA of the peptide was mutated to the other 
19 AAs. As a positive control and to calibrate 
how antibody responses to saturating mu- 
tants would be detected in a VirScan assay, we 
included HA tag and saturating mutants of 
this epitope. Because the public epitope pep- 
tides were of varying sizes, we added random 
filler AA sequences after the stop codon so 
that downstream PCR steps would yield pro- 
ducts of the same size for all the members of 
the library. We reverse-translated the peptide 
sequences into DNA sequences that were 
codon-optimized for expression in EF. coli, that 
lacked restriction sites used in downstream 
cloning steps (EcoRI and XhoI), and that were 
unique in the 50 nt at the 5’ end to allow for un- 
ambiguous mapping of the sequencing reads. 
Then we added the adapter sequence GGAAT- 
TCCGCTGCGT to the 5’ end and CAGG- GAA- 
GAGCTCGA to the 3’ end to form the 198-nt 
oligonucleotide sequences. These oligonucleo- 
tide sequences were synthesized on a releasable 
DNA microarray (Agilent). We PCR-amplified the 
DNA oligonucleotide library with the primers 
T7PFA 5'-AATGATACGGCGGGAATTCOGCTGOGT- 
3’ and T7-PRA 5-CAAGCAGAAGACTCGAGCTCT- 
TCCCTG-3’, digested the product with EcoRI and 
XhoI, and cloned it into the EcoRI/Sall site of the 
T7FNS2 vector (17). We packaged the resultant 
library into T7 bacteriophage using the T7 Se- 
lect Packaging Kit (EMD Millipore) and ampli- 
fied the library according to the manufacturer’s 
protocol. 


Statistical analysis of VirScan data generated 
with the saturating mutagenesis public epitope 
library and the SARS-CoV-2 public epitope 
saturating mutagenesis library 


We first mapped the sequencing reads to the 
reference library sequences using Bowtie (55) 
and determined the read counts of each pep- 
tide in the input library and each sample “out- 
put”. For each sample, we normalized the read 
counts corresponding to each peptide by the 
total read counts for the sample. Then, for 
each peptide, we divided the normalized read 
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counts of each peptide in the sample by the nor- 
malized read counts of each peptide in the input 
library in order to obtain the enrichment value. 

For each minimal peptide and for each sam- 
ple, we next calculated relative-to-wild-type 
enrichment values for each AA substitution 
mutant as follows: we first calculated the aver- 
age enrichment value of the middle 50% of the 
alanine substitution mutants, most of which 
we assumed would be minimally disruptive 
to the epitope contained in the peptide. We 
found that the average enrichment value of 
the middle 50% of the alanine substitution 
mutants was a more robust representation 
of the enrichment of the wild-type peptide 
than the enrichment value of the single wild- 
type peptide. Next, we divided the enrichment 
value of a given substitution mutant by the 
average enrichment value of the middle 50% 
of the alanine substitution mutants in order 
to obtain a relative-to-wild-type enrichment 
value. Finally, for each minimal peptide, if a 
sample recognized the wild-type version of the 
peptide (i.e., the enrichment value of the wild- 
type peptide was >1 and the average enrich- 
ment value of the middle 50% of all substitu- 
tion mutants of the peptide was >1), we then 
generated an “enrichment matrix” with the 
relative-to-wild-type enrichment values of all 
the substitution mutants of the peptide. We also 
generated a heatmap using Python matplotlib 
displaying values of 1 / (relative-to-wild-type en- 
richment value + 0.2) for all the substitution 
mutants of the peptide. 


Statistical analysis of VirScan data generated 
with the human virome library and the 
CoV 56-AA library 


VirScan data generated with the human virome 
library and the CoV 56-AA library were analyzed 
as previously described (15, 16, 18). 


Critical residue analysis and definition of kappa 
and lambda public epitopes 


For every minimal peptide in the saturating 
mutagenesis public epitope library, we con- 
verted all enrichment matrices from samples 
that recognized the given peptide into binary 
matrices: if the relative-to-wild-type enrichment 
value of a given mutant peptide was <0.5 (i.e., 
the mutant enriched less than half as well as 
the middle 50% of all alanine substitution 
mutants for that peptide), then the mutant was 
considered to disrupt the epitope and given a 
value of “1”. Alternatively, the mutant was con- 
sidered to be permitted and given a value of 
“QO”. Next, we collapsed each binary enrich- 
ment matrix into a one-row summary by ad- 
ding the number of mutants at each position 
that disrupted the epitope. Then, for each mini- 
mal peptide, we converted the one-row sum- 
maries into binary one-row summaries: if at 
least one third of the 19 substitutions at a 
given position disrupted the epitope, then the 
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position was considered a critical residue and 
given a value of “1”. Alternatively, the position 
was given a value of “0”. These data are avail- 
able on the Harvard Dataverse, doi: 10.7910/ 
DVN/AIXWW?2. Next, for each minimal pep- 
tide, we counted the number of samples that 
exhibited the same binary summaries (i.e., 
that recognized the same pattern of critical 
residues). The pattern of critical residues shared 
by the greatest number of samples was con- 
sidered to be the consensus public epitope, 
also called the dominant footprint. Thus, we 
defined the critical residues of the kappa and 
lambda public epitopes. Samples that recog- 
nized the consensus public epitope or a pat- 
tern of critical residues that only differed from 
the consensus public epitope by one position 
were considered to be part of the dominant 
footprint group. The counts and proportions of 
kappa or lambda IP samples that recognized 
each minimal peptide and that were part of 
the dominant footprint group are provided in 
table S7. We performed this analysis separately 
for kappa samples and lambda samples and 
limited the analysis to minimal peptides recog- 
nized by at least five kappa samples or at least 
five lambda samples. 


Analysis of tolerated AA substitutions 


For each minimal peptide, we took the average 
of all the binary matrices for samples that 
were part of the dominant footprint group. 
Then, for every critical residue of a given public 
epitope, we determined which AA substitutions 
were permitted (i.e., the AA substitutions for 
which the average of the binary matrices was 
>0.5). Finally, for each of the 20 AAs, we cal- 
culated the frequency at which each of the 
other 19 AA substitutions were permitted at 
a critical residue. 


Public epitope-specific memory B cell isolation 
and sequencing 


For most experiments, ~10 fresh (<6 hours from 
collection) apheresis leukoreduction collars 
from healthy platelet donors were obtained 
from the Brigham and Women’s Hospital 
Specimen Bank under protocol T0276. For the 
experiment to isolate SARS-CoV-2 public epitope- 
specific memory B cells, five cryopreserved pe- 
ripheral blood mononuclear cell (PBMC) samples 
and one fresh leukopak sample from COVID- 
19-recovered donors were purchased from 
Cellero and obtained from the MassCPR 
COVID-19 Biorepository, respectively. PBMCs 
were purified on a Ficoll-Paque density gradi- 
ent. Briefly, 8 ml of donor blood was diluted 1:1 
with PBS, slowly layered on 16 ml of Ficoll- 
Paque (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and centri- 
fuged at 400g for 30 min with the brake off. 
The upper layer containing plasma and plat- 
elets was removed and frozen, and the mono- 
nuclear cell layer at the interface was extracted 
and washed four times with PBS at 400g for 
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10 min with the brake on. PBMCs from the 
different apheresis collars were counted, pooled 
together, and switched memory B cells were 
purified using the Human Switched Memory 
B cell Kit (Miltenyi) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. We used this kit, which 
employs a negative-selection protocol, rather 
than a kit that positively selects for IgG* mem- 
ory B cells, to avoid labeling the BCR with an 
antibody and potentially influencing the abil- 
ity of the BCR to bind the viral peptide. Puri- 
fied memory B cells were resuspended in RPMI 
1640 (Life Technologies) with 10% (v/v) FBS 
(Hyclone), 100 U/ml of penicillin, 100 ug/ml of 
streptomycin, and incubated at 37°C and 5% 
CO, for a few hours (<6 hours, to ensure high 
cell viability). Memory B cells were stained 
with biotinylated minimal peptides conjugated 
to fluoresceinated streptavidin and then fluo- 
rescent cells were isolated by FACS using the 
MoFlo Astrios EQ Cell Sorter (Beckman Coulter) 
(56) (Fig. 4A). We typically began with 8x10° 
PBMCs from ~10 donors and ultimately puri- 
fied 5x10’ switched memory B cells. In cases 
where we wanted to sort for multiple minimal 
peptide specificities, we split the switched mem- 
ory B cells into multiple aliquots, and labeled 
the different aliquots with distinct CITE-seq 
barcodes (57) customized to be compatible 
with the Chromium 5’ V(D)J solution (10x Ge- 
nomics). We sorted ~0.002% of the switched 
memory B cells for any given minimal pep- 
tide specificity, then sequenced their BCRs 
using the Chromium 5’ V(D)J solution (10x 
Genomics) according to the manufacturer’s in- 
structions. In addition to amplifying and se- 
quencing the BCR transcripts, we designed 
custom primers to amplify MHC transcripts 
and the customized CITE-seq barcodes (58, 59). 
SARS-CoV-2 public epitope-reactive BCRs were 
sequenced using the Chromium Next GEM 
Single Cell 5’ Kit v2 (Ox Genomics). MHC tran- 
scripts were not sequenced for these cells. 

Minimal peptides used for staining and sort- 
ing memory B cells were designed to have an 
N-terminal biotin or biotin-Ahx modification 
followed by a GGGGS linker sequence, and 
neutral charge. If a minimal peptide sequence 
was not neutral, the linker was extended with 
charged AAs to achieve net neutral charge. 
Biotinylated peptides were ordered from Thermo 
Fisher Scientific or GenScript, reconstituted 
in asmall amount of DMSO (20-40 tl, or 2 to 
4% of the final volume), then diluted to a final 
concentration of 1 mg/ml in ultrapure water 
and stored at —20°C in aliquots. The sequences 
of the biotinylated public epitope peptides were 
as follows: 

146786_neutral_linker_flu: N terminus- 
Biotin-Ahx-GGGGSVPNGTLVKTITNDQI 
-C terminus 

72153_neutral_linker_EBV: N terminus- 
Biotin-Ahx-EGEGGGGSPPSTSSKLRPRWTFT 
-C terminus 
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SARS-CoV-2_S807-832: N terminus- Biotin- 
GGGGSDPSKPSKRSFIEDLLFNKVTLADAG 
-C terminus 

Biotinylated peptides were conjugated to 
fluorescent streptavidin by combining the re- 
agents in the following ratios: 

For a 20-AA peptide: 

6.3 ug of public epitope peptide: 9.0 ug of 
streptavidin-APC (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 

19 ug of public epitope peptide: 9.5 ug of 
steptavidin-488 (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 

3.9 ug of irrelevant peptide: 10.5 ug of 
streptavidin-PE (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 

3.3 ug of irrelevant peptide: 10 ug of 
streptavidin-BV421 (Biolegend) 

For a 25-AA biotinylated peptide: 

7.7 ug of public epitope peptide: 9.0 ug of 
streptavidin-APC 

23.4 ug of public epitope peptide: 9.5 ug of 
streptavidin-488 

4.7 ug of irrelevant peptide: 10.5 ug of 
streptavidin-PE 

4.0 ug of irrelevant peptide: 10 ug of 
streptavidin-BV421 

Streptavidin-peptide complexes were incu- 
bated at 4°C for ~4 hours on a rotator, then pu- 
rified using a Bio-Spin® P-30 Gel Column into 
Tris Buffer (Bio-Rad) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. 

Immediately prior to staining switched 
memory B cells, two customized CITE-Seq 
ADTs per memory B cell aliquot were pooled 
and cleaned on a 50 kDa cutoff column as 
previously described (57). Switched memory 
B cells were centrifuged at 300g for 10 min, 
then washed once with 1 ml of staining buffer 
(PBS + 2% BSA + 0.02% Tween 20) and cen- 
trifuged at 400g for 4 min. Next, cells were 
resuspended in 100 ul of staining buffer and 
100 ul of cleaned ADT pool (containing ~1-2 ug 
of each ADT) and incubated with end-over- 
end mixing for 30 min at 4°C. ADT-labeled 
switched memory B cells were washed once 
with staining buffer, then resuspended in 
purified streptavidin-peptide complexes plus 
150 ul of staining buffer and incubated with 
end-over-end mixing for 1 hour at 4°C. Then, cells 
were centrifuged at 400g for 4 min, washed 
twice in staining buffer, resuspended in 750 pl 
of staining buffer, and filtered over a 35-um 
nylon mesh cell strainer. Cells that were nega- 
tive for the two fluorophores conjugated to ir- 
relevant peptides and positive for the two 
fluorophores conjugated to the minimal public 
epitope peptide were sorted using the MoFlo 
Astrios EQ Cell Sorter (Beckman Coulter) into 
4 ul of RPMI-1640 supplemented with 0.2% BSA, 
100 U/ml of penicillin, 100 mg/ml of streptomy- 
cin in one well of a 96-well plate. After sorting, 
cells were immediately used as input for single 
cell BCR sequencing using the Chromium 5’ V 
(D)J solution (10x Genomics) according to the 
manufacturer’s protocol with slight modifica- 
tions (described below) to amplify ADT bar- 
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codes and MHC transcripts in addition to BCR 
transcripts. V, D, and J gene segments assigned 
by Cell Ranger (10x Genomics) were double 
checked by entering the nucleotide sequence 
of the BCR variable region as a query sequence 
in IgBlast (60), using the IMGT human V, D, and 
J (F + ORF) germline gene databases. Where 
the IgBlast and Cell Ranger gene segment as- 
signments differed, the IgBlast assignments 
were used. 


CITE-Seq ADT customization for Chromium 
5’ V(D)J solution (10x Genomics) 


ADT barcodes were designed as follows to be 
compatible with the Chromium 5’ V(D)J solu- 
tion (10x Genomics): 

5’ to 3’: 4 nt linker-10xVDJ_ADT_inner pri- 
mer binding site-Read 2 adaptor sequence- 
random barcode-13 nt homology to the tem- 
plate switch oligo (10x Genomics) 

An example sequence is given below: 

5'- /5AmMC12/ATCT-GCGTTCGAGCTCTTC 
CCTG-GTGACTGGAGTTCAGACGTGTGCTCT 
TCCGATCT-ATGGACCTTAAGCGCTACCGGA 
ATGGTTCG-CCCATATAAGAAA -3' 

This design allowed for a two-step PCR en- 
richment, the first step using SI-PCR primer 
(10x Genomics) and 10xVDJ_ADT_inner, and 
the second using SI-PCR primer and a Sam- 
ple Index PCR primer (10x Genomics). 

After the cDNA amplification step of the 
Chromium 5’ V(D)J solution (10x Genomics) 
protocol, amplification products above 400 bp, 
including MHC and BCR transcripts, were 
captured on SPRI beads (Beckman Coulter) 
using 0.6X SPRI. The supernatant containing 
amplification products under 400 bp, includ- 
ing ADT barcodes, was removed to a separate 
tube, 1.4X SPRI was added to obtain a final 
SPRI volume of 2X SPRI, and purified in pa- 
rallel with the amplification products over 
400 bp. ADT Target Enrichment 1 from Amp 
cDNA was performed using SI-PCR primer 
and 10xV(D)J_ADT_inner primer. Amplifica- 
tion products from nine cycles of PCR were 
purified with 2X SPRI. ADTs were indexed 
and purified using the conditions given by the 
Chromium 5’ V(D)J solution (10x Genomics) 
protocol. The Sample Index PCR served both 
to index the ADTs and to perform a second 
step of target enrichment. The sequence of the 
10xV(D)J_ADT_inner primer was as follows: 

10xV(D)J_ADT_inner: 5'- GCGTTCGAGCTC- 
TTICCCTG -3’ 

After quantification, libraries were mixed 
(50% BCR transcripts, 25% MHC I transcripts, 
12.5% MHC II transcripts, 12.5% ADT barcodes). 
Sequencing was performed with a NextSeq 
500 (lumina) per manufacturer’s instructions. 

Next-generation sequencing reads corre- 
sponding to ADTs were separated by cell bar- 
code. For each cell’s ADT reads, the number 
of times each ADT barcode appeared was 
counted. The ADT pair with the greatest counts 
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indicated the peptide for which the cell was 
sorted. 


MHC enrichment primer design and donor 
identification strategy 


Primers to amplify MHC I and DR transcripts 
were designed by downloading CDS sequen- 
ces of all HLA-A, HLA-B, HLA-C, DRA, and 
DRB alleles from the Immuno Polymorphism 
Database-ImMunoGeneTics information sys- 
tem® / Human Leukocyte Antigen (IPD-IMGT/ 
HLA) (58, 59), aligning all alleles of each 
gene, and designing primers in conserved re- 
gions to cover over 95% of alleles and produce 
reverse transcription products whose lengths 
would be compatible with the downstream 
Chromium 5’ V(D)J solution (10x Genomics) pro- 
tocol. The sequences of the primers designed 
to amplify the MHC transcripts were as follows: 

HLA_A_Outer_1_346 bp: 5’- CAGGGCGATG- 
TAATCCTTGC -3’ 

HLA_A_Outer_2_450: 5'- CAAGGCGATG- 
TAATCCTTGC -3' 

HLA_B_Outer_385bp: 5'- TCCTCGTTCA- 
GGGCGATGT -3’ 

HLA_C_Outer_360bp: 5’- GCGATGTAATCC- 
TTGCCGTC -3’ 

HLA_A_Inner_1_346bp: 5’- AACCGGCC- 
TCGCTCTGG -3’ 

HLA_A_Inner_2_450bp: 5'- GAACCGTC- 
CTCGCTCTGGT -3' 

HLA_B_Inner_279bp: 5’- T@€TGAGACCCGG- 
CCTCG -3’ 

HLA_C_Inner_250bp: 5'- CTCGCTCTGGTT- 
GTAGTAGC -3’ 

DRA_ outer: 5'- ATGAAACAGATGAGGACG- 
HLA_C_Inner_250TTGG - 3’ 

DRB_outer_1: 5’- CTCGCCGCTGCACTGTG - 3’ 

DRB_outer_2: 5'- CCCCGTAGTTGTGTCT- 
GCA - 3’ 

DRA_inner: 5'- CTCTCTCAGTTCCACAGG- 
GC - 3’ 

DRB_inner_1: 5'- CCCAGCTCCGTCACCGC - 3’ 

DRB_inner_2: 5'- GTCCTTCTGGCTGTTCC- 
AG - 3 

MHC I Target Enrichment 1 from Amp 
cDNA was performed using SI-PCR primer 
and MHC I PCR1 RV “outer” mixture (con- 
sisting of HLA-A outer 1, HLA-A outer 2, 
HLA-B outer, HLA-C outer). Amplification 
products from 10 cycles of PCR were purified 
with 0.8X SPRI. MHC II Target Enrichment 
1 from Amp cDNA was performed using SI- 
PCR primer and MHC II PCR1 RV “outer” 
mixture (consisting of DRA_outer, DRB_ 
outer_1, and DRB_outer_2). Amplification pro- 
ducts from 10 cycles of PCR were purified 
with 0.8X SPRI. MHC I Target Enrichment 
2 was performed using 10xV(D)J_PCR2F pri- 
mer and MHC I inner primer mix 2 (consist- 
ing of HLA-A inner 1, HLA-A inner 2, HLA-B 
inner, HLA-C inner). Amplification products 
from 10 cycles of PCR were purified with a 
double-sided size selection using 0.5X SPRI 
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and 0.8X SPRI. MHC II Target Enrichment 
2 was performed using 10xV(D)J_PCR2F pri- 
mer and MHC II inner primer mix 2 (consist- 
ing of DRA_inner, DRB_inner_1, and DRB_ 
inner_2). Amplification products from 10 cycles 
of PCR were purified with a double-sided size 
selection using 0.5X SPRI and 0.8X SPRI. 
MHCI and MHCII samples were indexed and 
purified using the conditions given by the 
Chromium 5’ V(D)J solution (10x Genomics) 
protocol. The sequence of the 10xV(D)J_PCR2F 
is as follows: 

10xV(D)J_PCR2F: 5’- AATGATACGGCGAC- 
CACCGAGATCT- 3’ 

After quantification, libraries were mixed 
(50% BCR transcripts, 25% MHC I transcripts, 
12.5% MHC II transcripts, 12.5% ADT barcodes). 
Sequencing was performed with a NextSeq 
500 (Illumina) per manufacturer’s instructions. 

Next-generation sequencing reads corre- 
sponding to MHC I and MHC II transcripts 
were separated by cell barcode. For each cell’s 
MHC I and MHC II reads, we searched for 
unique sequences ~90 nt in length that ap- 
peared in at least 8% of reads. These unique 
sequences were considered the MHC alleles 
for the donor from which the cell originated. 
Cells with identical MHC alleles were con- 
sidered to come from the same individual. 


Identification of influenza A minimal 
peptide-specific memory B cells 


We performed two rounds of sorting for mem- 
ory B cells that bound the influenza A minimal 
peptide VPNGTLVKTITNDQI, the first using 
11 donor blood collars and the second using 
anew set of 10 donor blood collars. During the 
first round, we obtained 30 paired heavy and 
light chain sequences and chose seven to clone 
and recombinantly express, including four that 
featured similar gene segment usage. Using dot 
blot and VirScan with the saturating muta- 
genesis public epitope library, we validated 
that only these four antibodies: flu_c326, flu_ 
c357, flu_c504, and flu_c645, originating from 
three different donors, were specific for the 
VPNGTLVKTITNDQI peptide (Fig. 4B, fig. 
S6A). These four antibodies exhibited highly 
conserved gene segment usage: they all fea- 
tured IgHV5-51 in the heavy chain and IgKV4-1 
and IgKJ2 in the light chain. These antibodies 
also shared highly similar light chain CDR3s, 
but very poorly conserved heavy chain CDR3 
sequences. During the second round of the 
experiment, we obtained 71 paired heavy and 
light chain sequences and chose 12 of these to 
clone and recombinantly express, including 
three that contained the IgHV5-51 / IgKV4-1 / 
IgKJ2 gene segment combination, as well as 
all antibodies with either IgHV5-51 or IgKV4-1, 
but not the combination of both. Using dot blot 
VirScan with the saturating mutagenesis public 
epitope library, we validated that only the three 
antibodies with the IgHV5-51 / IgKV4-1 / IgKJ2 
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combination: flu_c3, flu_c286, and flu_c473, orig- 
inating from three different individuals, were 
specific for VPNGTLVKTITNDQI (Fig. 48, fig. 
S6C). None of the antibodies with only IgHV5-51 
or only IgKV4-1 bound the influenza A minimal 
peptide. Of the 101 BCR sequences obtained 
from VPNGTLVKTITNDQI-sorted memory B 
cells from the two sorting experiments, the 
IgHV5-51 / IgKV4-1 / IgKJ2 gene segment com- 
bination was only found in the seven antibodies 
that we ultimately validated as specific for the 
peptide. The full list of antibodies we tested for 
specificity for VPNGTLVKTITNDQI is provided 
in table S8. 


Identification of additional influenza A 
minimal peptide-specific BCRs from a dataset 
of BCRs from an individual pre- and 
post-influenza vaccination 


To investigate whether we could identify addi- 
tional BCRs specific for the influenza A mini- 
mal peptide VPNGTLVKTITNDQI by simply 
selecting for the conserved V gene segments 
and light chain CDR3 characteristics of known 
binders, we searched a dataset of ~100,000 BCR. 
sequences from an individual pre- and post- 
influenza vaccination (6/7, 62) for those with 
IgHV5-51, IgKV4-1, IgKJ2, and a light chain 
CDR3 similar to our example set. We identified 
five such class-switched BCRs and found that 
two (flu_c2760 and flu_c4582) bound the influ- 
enza A minimal peptide and exhibited similar 
high-resolution footprints to those of the peptide- 
tetramer-sorted BCRs (Fig. 4B, fig. S6B, fig. S7; 
table S8). Flu_c2760 and flu_c4582 were the only 
BCRs of the set of five with long heavy chain 
CDR3s (23 and 22 AA, respectively). Flu_c2760 
was flu-responsive, expanding in the post- 
influenza vaccination repertoire (62). 


Identification of EBV minimal peptide-specific 
memory B cells 


We also performed two rounds of sorting for 
the EBV minimal peptide PPSTSSKLRPRWTFT, 
the first using 11 donor blood collars and the 
second using a new set of 11 donor blood col- 
lars. During the first round, we obtained 
54 paired heavy and light chain sequences and 
chose 6 to clone and recombinantly express. 
Using dot blot and VirScan with the saturating 
mutagenesis public epitope library, we vali- 
dated that one antibody, EBV_c186, was spe- 
cific for the PPSTSSKLRPRWTFT peptide (Fig. 
4C and fig. S6A). During the second round of 
sorting, we obtained 94 paired heavy and light 
chain sequences. We initially chose 10 of these 
to clone and recombinantly express, including 
six antibodies from three different donors that 
featured the same V gene segment usage as 
EBV_c186, namely, IgHV1-46 / IgLV3-10. These 
six antibodies: EBV_c9, EBV_c19, EBV_cé61, 
EBV_c149, EBV_c101, and EBV_c150, validated 
as specific for PPSTSSKLRPRWIFT, as well as 
three other antibodies: EBV_c40, which fea- 
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tured a IgHV1-46 / IgLV3-1 gene segment com- 
bination, and EBV_c3 and EBV_c120, which 
were from the same B cell precursor and donor 
and featured a IgHV1-8 / IgLV1-51 combina- 
tion (Fig. 4C, fig. S6D). Because most of the 
antibodies from this initial selection validated 
as specific for the PPSTSSKLRPRWTFT pep- 
tide, we selected 23 additional antibodies from 
the same dataset to clone and recombinantly 
express, including every remaining antibody 
that shared the IgHV1-46 / IgLV3-1 or IgHV1-8 / 
IgLV1-51 combinations, several antibodies with 
either IgHV1-46 or IgLV3-10 but not both, and 
several antibodies chosen at random. Using 
dot blot and VirScan with the saturating mu- 
tagenesis public epitope library, we validated that 
nine of these 23 antibodies were specific for the 
PPSTSSKLRPRWIFT peptide: three antibodies: 
EBV_c63, EBV_c83, and EBV_c124, which featured 
IgHV1-46; four antibodies: EBV_cl10, EBV_c77, 
EBV_c127, and EBV_c138, which were from the 
same B cell precursor and donor as EBV_c3 and 
EBV_c120 and featured the IgHV1-8 / IgLV1-51 
combination; one antibody, EBV_c57, which 
featured a IgHV1-8 / IgLV1-47 combination; and 
one additional antibody: EBV_c98, which fea- 
tured a IgHV3-30 / IgKV2-30 combination (Fig. 
4C, fig. S6E). Of all the cells we sorted and 
sequenced for the EBV minimal peptide, the 
IgHV1-46 / IgLV3-10 combination was only 
found among the antibodies we ultimately 
validated as specific for the peptide and one 
other antibody, EBV_c626, which exhibited 
weak binding to the peptide by dot blot (fig. 
S6F). The full list of antibodies we tested for 
specificity for the PPSTSSKLRPRWTFT is pro- 
vided in table S9. 


Recombinant expression of antibodies 


Heavy and light chain sequences of BCRs of 
interest were synthesized as gene fragments 
(IDT, Gene Universal) and cloned into human 
IgG, IgK, and IgL expression vectors (Human 
IgG Vector Set, Sigma) according to the man- 
ufacturer's instructions. Recombinant expres- 
sion of antibodies was performed as previously 
described using the Expi293 Expression Sys- 
tem Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific) (63) or the 
ExpiCHO Expression System (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). Filtered cell culture supernatant 
was used for dot blot and VirScan character- 
ization. Antibody purification was performed 
using NAb Protein A Plus Spin Column (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. 


Dot blot 


Nitrocellulose membrane was marked with 
pencil to indicate the regions where the pep- 
tides would be spotted. Four micrograms of 
recombinant peptide was spotted onto each 
marked region of the nitrocellulose membrane, 
then the membrane was cut into strips and 
blocked in Tris Buffered Saline with Tween 
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20 (Cell Signaling Technology) and 5% bovine 
serum albumin (TBST 5% BSA) for 30 min at 
room temperature. The membrane was next 
incubated in cell culture supernatant from re- 
combinant antibody expression diluted 1:20 in 
TBST 5% BSA for 1 hour at room temperature. 
Nitrocellulose was washed three times with 
TBST for 5 min per wash, then incubated with 
anti-human IgG-HRP (Southern Biotech) di- 
luted 1:500 in TBST 5% BSA for 1 hour at room 
temperature. Nitrocellulose was washed three 
times with TBST for 5 min per wash, then once 
with TBS for 5 min. Nitrocellulose was incu- 
bated with SuperSignal West Femto Maximum 
Sensitivity Substrate enhanced chemilumine- 
scent substrate (Thermo Fisher Scientific) ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s instructions 
and chemiluminescent signals were captured 
using a CCD camera-based imager. 


Influenza A hemagglutinin ELISA 


Expression and purification of hemagglutinin 
(HA) trimers and antibodies: Cloning, expres- 
sion, and purification of HA ectodomain tri- 
mers were carried out as previously described 
(64). Briefly, HAs were expressed as soluble 
trimers with a C-term foldon trimerization 
domain and a 6x-His tag (HA1-HA2-glyser- 
thrombin-glyser-foldon-glyser-HHHHHH) (65). 
HAI-HA2 sequences (residue 1-504 H3 num- 
bering) from A/Aichi/02/1968 Aichi (H3), A/ 
Shanghai/1/2013 SH13 (H7), A/Jiangxi-Donghu/ 
346/2013 JX346 (H10), A/swine/HuBei/06/ 
2009 HBO9 (H4N1), A/California/04/2009 CAO9 
(HIN1), A/Vietnam/1203/2004 Viet04 (H5N1), 
A/Japan/305/1957 JP57 (H2N2) and A/guinea 
fowl/Hong Kong/1999 WF10 (H9N2) were 
cloned into a pTT5 expression vector contain- 
ing the C-term tags. Soluble HA trimers were 
expressed by transient transfection in the 
Expi293 Expression System and purified from 
supernatants by Ni-NTA chromatography fol- 
lowed by size exclusion chromatography (SEC). 
Purified soluble HA trimers were stored in 
TBS buffer (20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl 
and 0.02% sodium azide) at 4°C and used for 
at least one month. FI6 (65) antibody was pro- 
duced as described for hemagglutinin trimers. 
Briefly, antibody genes were cloned into the 
pTIT5 expression vector, expressed by transient 
transfection in Expi293T cells, and purified 
from cell supernatants using Ni-NTA chro- 
matography followed by SEC. Proteins were 
stored in TBS buffer at 4°C and used for up to 
6 months. 

Influenza A hemagglutinin ELISA: The bind- 
ing of the recombinant IgG influenza A mini- 
mal peptide-specific antibodies to hemagglutinin 
ectodomain trimers was measured by ELISA 
as described previously (64). Briefly 384-well 
plates (Sigma) were coated with 10 ug/ml of 
recombinant HAs in 0.1 M NaHCo; pH 9.8 
and stored overnight at 4°C. Plates were then 
blocked with 3% BSA in TBS-T (TBS with 0.1% 
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Tween 20) for 1 hour at room temperature. 
Plates were washed with TBS-T after each 
step. Antibodies were diluted to 10 ug/ml with 
TBS-T and serially diluted fourfold for a total 
of eight dilutions and added for 3 hours at 
room temperature. Secondary HRP-conjugated 
goat anti-human IgG (Southern Biotech) diluted 
1:10,000 was added for 1 hour at room tem- 
perature. The SuperSignal ELISA Femto Max- 
imum Sensitivity Substrate (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) was used to develop the plates, and 
the plates were read at 425 nm. ELISA binding 
curves were plotted using Graphpad Prism 8.3. 


In vitro influenza A neutralization assay 


Neutralization assays were conducted as de- 
scribed previously (64). Briefly, live PB1flank- 
eGFP virus were used for BSL 2 strains A/ 
Aichi/02/1968 (X31; H3N2), A/California/04/ 
2009 (CA09; HIN]1) (66), using reagents kindly 
provided by Dr. J. Bloom (Fred Hutchinson). 
MDCK cells were used for live neutralization 
assays. Purified antibodies were diluted to 
50 ug/ml except for flu_c3 and flu_c286, which 
were at 30 ug/ml and 6.7 ug/ml, respectively, 
and then serially diluted fivefold for a total of 
eight dilutions. Pseudovirus assays (67) were 
conducted for BSL 3 strains A/Shanghai/1/ 
2013 (SH13; H7), A/Jiangxi-Donghu/346/2013 
(JX346; H10) and A/Vietnam/1203/2004 (Viet04; 
H5). TZM-bl cells were used for the pseudo- 
viral neutralization assays. Antibodies were 
diluted to 50 ug/ml except for flu_c3 and 
flu_c286, which were at 30 g/ml and 6.7 ug/ml, 
respectively, and then serially diluted fourfold 
for a total of eight dilutions. Percent neutraliza- 
tion was then determined for each concentra- 
tion of antibody and plotted using Graphpad 
Prism 8.3. 


Live cell immunofluorescence 


The EBV+ Burkitt lymphoma cell line P3HR-1- 
ZHT was used for EBV lytic reactivation (68). 
P3HRI1-ZHT cells stably express a conditional 
BZLF1 allele (BZLF1-HT), in which the ligand 
binding domain of a modified estrogen recep- 
tor responsive to 4HT is fused to the BZLF1 C 
terminus. In the absence of 4HT, BZLF1-HT is 
retained in the cytosol and is destabilized. 
4HT addition stabilizes BZLF1-HT and drives 
its rapid nuclear translocation which leads 
to lytic reactivation. P3HRI1-ZHT cells (1x 
10° cells/ml) were reactivated with 4HT (1 uM) 
for 24 hours. For live cell staining, 1x10° cells 
were washed twice with live cell staining buf- 
fer (PBS with 1 mM EDTA and 0.5% BSA), 
followed by incubation with primary antibodies 
at 2 ug/ml for 30 min on ice. Cells were then 
washed with the staining buffer twice and 
subsequently stained with Alexa Fluor 488- 
conjugated anti-human IgG secondary anti- 
body (Jackson Immunoresearch) at 6 ug/ml 
and Cy5-conjugated anti-gp350 mouse mono- 
clonal antibody 72A1 (gift of Dr. E. Kieff) at 
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2 ug/ml for 30 min on ice. Labeled cells were 
washed three more times with FACS buffer 
and the nucleus was stained by Hoechst 33258 
at 1 ug/ml prior to confocal microscopy using the 
LSM800 system with an Apochromat 63x/1.4 
Oil DIC M27 objective lens (Zeiss). Images were 
analyzed with Adobe Photoshop. 


SARS-CoV-2 spike ELISA 


Ninety-six-well maxisorp ELISA plates (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) were coated with 2 ug of full- 
length SARS-CoV-2 (2019-nCoV) spike protein 
(S, gift of B. Chen, Ragon Institute of MGH, 
MIT and Harvard) or S2 (purchased from 
GenScript) in 35 ul of PBS overnight at 4°C. 
After discarding coating buffer, ELISA plates 
were blocked with 50 ul of PBS with 3% BSA 
at room temperature for 2 hours. During the 
time of incubation, monoclonal antibodies 
were serially diluted twofold using 1 ug/ml 
as a starting concentration in 1% BSA pre- 
pared in PBS with 0.03% Tween 20. The anti- 
peanut PT275-H40 monoclonal antibody (gift 
of Dr. D.R. Wesemann) was used as a negative 
control. After blocking, the solution was dis- 
carded and ELISA plates were washed once in 
PBS containing 0.05% Tween 20. Monoclonal 
antibody dilutions were transferred into the 
plates in duplicates along with standards and 
incubated overnight at room temperature. Af- 
terward, primary antibody solution was dec- 
anted and plates were washed thrice in PBS 
containing 0.05% Tween 20. Secondary anti- 
body solutions of anti-human IgG alkaline 
phosphatase (AP) (Southern Biotech) diluted 
1:2000 in PBS containing 1% BSA and 0.03% 
Tween 20 were added to each plate at 30 ul per 
well. Plates were incubated for 90 min at room 
temperature and then washed thrice. Alkaline 
phosphatase substrate p-nitrophenyl phosphate 
tablets (Sigma, St. Louis, MO) were dissolved in 
0.1 M glycine, pH 10.4, with 1 mM MgCl, and 
1mM ZnCl, pH 10.4, to a concentration of 
1.6 mg/ml. One hundred microliters of this 
development/substrate solution was then ad- 
ded to each well in a 96-well plate. Plates were 
kept in the dark and allowed to develop for 
2 hours prior to reading. Absorbance at 
405 nm was measured using a microplate 
reader (Biotek Synergy H1). All samples were 
run in duplicate wells. 


In vitro SARS-CoV-2 neutralization assay 


Cell culture: NR-596 VeroE6 cells (BEI Resources) 
were maintained in Dulbecco’s modified Eagle 
medium (DMEM) (Gibco™) with the following 
additives: 10% heat inactivated fetal bovine 
serum (Gibco™), GlutaMAX (Gibco™), non- 
essential amino acids (Gibco™), and sodium 
pyruvate (Gibco™). The day prior to the assay, 
8.0x10° VeroE6 cells were seeded per well of a 
six-well plate in 2 ml of media. 

Virus propagation: Authentic SARS-CoV-2 
viruses were propagated as previously described 
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(46) from passage 4 SARS-CoV-2 USA-WA1/ 
2020 (69). 

Viral plaque reduction neutralization assay: 
All viral infection quantification assays were 
performed at biosafety level 4 (BSL-4) at the 
National Emerging Infectious Disease Lab- 
oratories (NEIDL). In brief, an Avicel plaque 
reduction assay was used to quantify plaques 
as follows: Antibody samples were serially di- 
luted in Dulbecco’s Phosphate Buffered Saline 
(DPBS) (Gibco™) using half-log or threefold 
dilutions. Each dilution was incubated at 
37°C and 5% CO, for 1 hour with 1000 plaque 
forming units/ml (PFU/ml) of SARS-CoV-2 
(isolate USA-WA1/2020 - described above). 
The maintenance media was then removed 
from each plate and 200 ul of each inoculum 
dilution was added to confluent monolayers 
of NR-596 Vero E6 cells (including 1000 PFU/ 
ml SARS-CoV-2 incubated with DPBS as a 
positive control and a mock DPBS negative 
control) in triplicate and incubated for 1 hour 
at 37°C/5% CO. with gentle rocking every 10- 
15 min to prevent monolayer drying. The over- 
lay was prepared by mixing by inversion 
Avicel 591 overlay (DuPont Nutrition & Bio- 
sciences, Wilmington, DE) and 2X Modified 
Eagle Medium (Temin’s modification, Gibco™) 
supplemented with 2X antibiotic-antimycotic 
(Gibco™), 2X GlutaMAX (Gibco™) and 10% 
fetal bovine serum (Gibco™) in a 1:1 ratio. After 
1 hour, 2 ml of overlay was added to each well 
and the plates were incubated for 48 hours at 
37°C/5% COs. Six-well plates were then fixed 
using 10% neutral buffered formalin prior to 
removal from BSL-4 space. The fixed plates 
were then stained with 0.2% aqueous Gentian 
Violet (RICCA Chemicals, Arlington, TX) in 
10% neutral buffered formalin for 30 min, 
followed by rinsing and plaque counting. The 
half maximal inhibitory concentrations (IC50) 
were calculated using GraphPad Prism 8. 


PDB analysis to identify GRAB motifs 


Nucleotide sequences of human and mouse V 
gene segments were obtained from IMGT 
V-QUEST (49, 50) and translated to AA se- 
quences. The mouse V gene segment sequences 
were from multiple strains of mice. We used 
the RCSB PDB Search API (Number of Dis- 
tinct Protein Entities >3, Sequence = the AA 
sequence of the relevant V gene segment with 
an identity cutoff of 93%) to identify relevant 
structures of Ab-Ag complexes involving the 
V gene segment. The following json query 
was used: 

“query”: { 

“type”: “group”, 

“Jogical_operator”: “ 

“nodes”: [ 


and”, 
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“Jogical_operator”: 
“nodes”: [ 


and”, 
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“type”: “terminal”, 
” 


“service”: “text”, 
“parameters”: { 


“operator”: “greater_or_equal”, 
“negation”: False, 
“value”: 3, 


“attribute”: “resb_entry_info.polymer_entity_ 
count_protein” 


} 

} 

] 

h 

{ 

“type”: “terminal”, 
“service”: “sequence”, 


“parameters”: { 
“evalue_cutoff’: 0.1, 
“Identity_cutoff’: 0.93, 


“target”: “pdb_protein_sequence”, 
“value”: seq 

} 

hs 

] 

t 


Next, for each PDB structure, we loaded the 
Chothia numbered version of the PDB file 
from SAbDab (70, 71) into UCSF Chimera (72) 
and used the command findclash (with pa- 
rameters VDW overlap —1, hbond 0.0) to de- 
tect residues in the antigen chain that interacted 
with the relevant antibody heavy or light chain. 
For each PDB structure, we generated a row- 
by-row summary of each antigen residue (in 
column “Antigen_Residue”) that interacted with 
the relevant antibody chain, the antibody resi- 
dues it interacted with (in column “Interacts_ 
With”), and the subset of those antibody resi- 
dues whose side chain atoms interacted with 
the antigen AA (in column “Interacts_With_ 
SC”). Next, using SAbPred ANARCI (73, 74), we 
annotated the subset of the residues in the 
column “Interacts_With_SC” that were germline- 
encoded (in column “Interacts_With_Germline_ 
SC”). We also included counts of the number 
of interacting residues (in columns “Num_ 
Interactions”, “Num_SC_Interactions”, “Num_ 
Germline_SC_Interactions”). As a quality con- 
trol, we entered the relevant antibody heavy or 
light sequence into IgBlast and annotated the 
top hit, % alignment, and Evalue (in columns 
“TgBlast_TopHit”, “Alignment”, and “Evalue”, 
respectively), and performed a sequence match 
between the top hit and the original V gene 
segment query name (in column “Check”) in or- 
der to confirm the identity of the V gene segment. 
We also annotated whether the antigen was a 
protein or peptide in the column “Antigen_ 
Type”. Then, we collected the output for all the 
structures with the relevant V gene segment 
into a file (“_antigenSummary.csv”). We per- 
formed a similar analysis for all the antibody 
residues that interacted with the antigen and 
collected the output into a file (“_antibody- 
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Summary.csv”). These files are available on the 
Harvard Dataverse, doi: 10.7910/DVN/WZCLMB; 
10.7910/DVN/DXWJ2Y. 

Finally, we searched each “_antigen.csv” V 
gene segment file for recurrent interactions 
found in multiple unique Ab-Ag structures 
between certain germline-encoded residues in 
the antibody and a given AA (or a small set of 
biochemically similar AAs) in the antigen. 
These recurrent interactions were considered 
GRAB motif interactions. V gene segments for 
which there was a single example of an Ab-Ag 
interaction that strongly resembled a GRAB 
motif interaction present in another V gene 
segment were also considered to harbor GRAB 
motifs. 


AlphaFold2 predictions 


BCR sequences containing IgLV3-16, IgLV3- 
27, IgLV1-47, and IgHV3-11*06 were identified 
from our single-cell sequencing datasets. If re- 
sidues of the predicted GRAB motifs were 
somatically hypermutated, we reverted them 
to the germline-encoded residues at those po- 
sitions. We could not find BCRs containing 
IgLV3-22 or IgLV3-9*02 in our datasets, so 
we substituted these germline V gene segments 
within the sequence of the BCR containing 
IgLV3-27. A (GGS)x12 linker was inserted be- 
tween the heavy variable and light variable 
region of each BCR sequence, and the struc- 
tures of these “fusion proteins” predicted using 
AlphaFold2 (33, 34). 


Quantification and Statistical Analysis 


Statistical details of experiments can be found 
in the figure legends and materials and meth- 
ods. Data analysis was performed in Python, 
R, Graphpad Prism, and Excel. 
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INTRODUCTION: Hormones regulate most as- 
pects of human physiology and are generally 
divided into four groups: protein and peptides, 
monoamines, steroids, and free fatty acids 
(FAs). Unsaturated FAs, those with C-C double 
bonds, exert physiological functions through 
engagement with membrane receptors, many 
of which are G protein-coupled receptors 
(GPCRs). Omega-3 (w-3) FAs, which are a main 
component of fish oil, bind to the receptor 
GPR120, which mediates insulin sensitization, 
stimulates glucagon-like peptide 1 (GLP-1) se- 
cretion, and controls adipogenesis and anti- 
inflammatory effects through coupling to 
distinct downstream effectors, including the 
guanine nucleotide-binding (G) proteins G,, 
G;, and G, and -arrestins. The association of the 
p.R270H missense mutation of GPR120 in obe- 
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sity suggests therapeutic potential for GPR120 
in the treatment of metabolic diseases. 


RATIONALE: How natural fatty acid hormones— 
which are amphipathic molecules, distin- 
guished mainly by number and position of 
double bonds—interact with GPCRs such as 
GPR120 has been unclear. Both saturated and 
unsaturated FAs are able to activate GPR120, 
but only certain unsaturated FAs are benefi- 
cial for metabolism. It is therefore important 
to understand whether GPR120 can recog- 
nize selective double-bond decorations in 
FAs and, if so, translate binding to specific 
biological signaling pathways, including dif- 
ferent G protein subtypes and arrestins. The 
lack of GPCR structures in complex with nat- 
ural fatty acid hormones and downstream 
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Fish oil membrane receptor GPR120 recognizes different unsaturated FAs and couples to distinct 
downstream effectors. The membrane receptor GPR120 specifically recognizes the C-C double bonds present 
in unsaturated FAs, such as those in the w-3 FAs found in fish oil, through z:z interactions. The interaction 
patterns of different FAs or ligands inside of the ligand pocket of GPR120 are translated into different signaling 
outcomes via distinct propagating paths. GLUT4, glucose transporter member 4; cAMP, cyclic adenosine 
monophosphate; TAK], transforming growth factor-B—activated kinase 1; NLRP3, NLR family pyrin domain containing 3. 
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lenge in developing therapeutics that might 
act through this receptor. 


RESULTS: By profiling G protein and arrestin 
activities of GPR120 stimulated by saturated 
and unsaturated endogenous FAs or the syn- 
thetic compound TUG89I1, we found that these 
molecules exhibited different biased signal- 
ing properties. In particular, only the benefi- 
cial w-3 FAs were able to activate G, signaling. 
We determined six cryo-electron microscopy 
(cryo-EM) structures of GPR120-G;/Gig with 
9-hydroxystearic acid (9-HSA), linoleic acid 
(LA), oleic acid (OA), the natural agonist w-3 
eicosapentaenoic acid (EPA), and the synthet- 
ic agonist TUGS891. All fatty acid hormones 
and TUG891 assumed an overall “L” configu- 
ration and were buried inside the seven- 
transmembrane (7TM) helix bundle of the 
receptor. Through structural and mutational 
analysis, biochemical characterization, and 
molecular simulations, we identified aromatic 
residues in the ligand pocket of GPR120 that 
specifically recognize the C-C double bonds 
present in unsaturated FAs through m:z in- 
teractions and translate this recognition into 
different signaling outcomes. A propagating 
path connects the double-bond recognition 
of GPR120 inside the ligand pocket of the 
cytoplasmic side, and common and distinct 
features of G, and G, coupling interfaces were 
investigated. We also analyzed the structural 
basis for selectivity of TUG891 toward GPR120 
and a disease-associated single-nucleotide poly- 
morphism of GPR120. The separation of TUG891 
into two regions by a linker oxygen suggests that 
fragment-based drug design could be exploited 
for GPR120 ligand design. 


CONCLUSION: Our cryo-EM structures reveal 
how fatty acid hormones bind the orthosteric 
site within the 7TM domain of GPCRs and how 
specific aromatic residues inside the ligand 
pocket recognize the C-C double bonds. We 
also investigated mechanisms underlying sig- 
naling bias of GPR120 in response to various 
ligands. This work will serve as a foundation 
for the development of molecules that bind 
and activate GPR120 for potential therapeu- 
tic uses as well as to better understand how 
ligand-induced conformational changes bias 
signaling outcomes in GPRCs. 
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Unsaturated bond recognition leads to biased signal 


in a fatty acid receptor 
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Individual free fatty acids (FAs) play important roles in metabolic homeostasis, many through engagement 
with more than 40G protein-coupled receptors. Searching for receptors to sense beneficial omega-3 FAs of 
fish oil enabled the identification of GPR120, which is involved in a spectrum of metabolic diseases. Here, 

we report six cryo-electron microscopy structures of GPR120 in complex with FA hormones or TUG891 and G; 
or G, trimers. Aromatic residues inside the GPR120 ligand pocket were responsible for recognizing different 
double-bond positions of these FAs and connect ligand recognition to distinct effector coupling. We also 
investigated synthetic ligand selectivity and the structural basis of missense single-nucleotide polymorphisms. 
We reveal how GPR120 differentiates rigid double bonds and flexible single bonds. The knowledge gleaned here 


may facilitate rational drug design targeting to GPR120. 


ndividual free fatty acids (FAs) are im- 
portant signaling molecules that modu- 
late body weight, insulin secretion and 
sensitivity, inflammation, and many other 
metabolic processes (1-3), in addition to 
being critical energy sources. Omega-3 FAs 
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(w-3 FAs), in particular, have well-documented 
benefits, including anti-inflammatory effects 
(4), preventing metabolic disorder (5), and 
enabling homeostasis of healthy fat tissue 
(6), as do alterations in the unsaturated-to- 
saturated FA ratio using Fatl transgenic mice 
(3, 4). Searching for receptors mediating the 
anti-inflammatory effects of w-3 FAs enabled 
the identification of GPR120 (also known as 
FFAR4, free fatty acid receptor 4) (7, 8), a re- 
ceptor that can sense long-chain FAs (LCFAs) 
and promote insulin sensitization (9, 10), anti- 
inflammatory effects (5, 11), glucagon-like pep- 
tide 1 (GLP-1) secretion stimulation (//, 12), 
and the control of adipogenesis (6). Further 
research using synthetic GPR120 agonists and 
GPR120-deficient mouse models, as well as 
the manifestation of the association of the 
p.R270H missense mutation of GPR120 in 
obesity (13), supported the therapeutic poten- 
tial of GPR120 for the treatment of metabolic 
diseases (2, 14-18). 

The activation of GPR120 is known to be 
coupled to multiple downstream effectors, 
including guanine nucleotide-binding (G) 
proteins G,, Gj, Gg, and B-arrestins (6, 8). 
While G,-mediated signaling is required for 
GPR120-mediated glucose transporter mem- 
ber 4 (GLUT4) translocation in adipose tissues 
and GLP-1 secretion (7, 12), the G; function of 
GPR120 plays critical roles in promoting insulin 
secretion in pancreatic islets and inhibiting 
ghrelin secretion in stomach cells (19, 20). 
Moreover, mechanistic studies revealed that 
the anti-inflammatory effects of GPR120 are 
mediated by its association with B-arrestin2, 
which blocks the activities of transforming 
growth factor-B-activated kinase 1 (TAK1) and 


the NLR family pyrin domain containing 3 
(NLRP3) inflammasome (5, 7). In addition, 
the G, signaling of GPR120 at cilia potentially 
controls adipogenesis (Fig. 1A) (6). Although 
both saturated and unsaturated FAs were able 
to activate GPR120, and only certain unsatu- 
rated FAs are known to be beneficial for me- 
tabolism (7, 11), the signaling bias of GPR120 
in response to different saturated or unsatu- 
rated FAs, as well as synthetic compounds, has 
just begun to be appreciated (Fig. 1A) (76). 

In the present study, we set out to delineate 
the bias properties of GPR120 in response 
to stimulation with endogenous saturated 
9-hydroxystearic acid (9-HSA), unsaturated 
linoleic acid (LA) and oleic acid (OA), the nat- 
ural agonist w-3 eicosapentaenoic acid (EPA), 
and the synthetic agonist TUG891 [3-(4-{[5- 
fluoro-2-(4-methylphenyl)phenyl]methoxy} 
phenyl)propanoic acid] (18, 27). We determined 
six GPR120 structures in complex with these 
agonists and G; or Gig transducers, which, 
along with pharmacological profiling, muta- 
tions, and computational work, provided in- 
depth insights into double-bond recognition 
and signaling bias by GPR120. 


Bias property of GPR120 agonists 


Different downstream effectors play key roles 
in mediating distinct GPR120 (FFAR4) func- 
tions. We found previously that two endog- 
enous FAs, OA and LA, were up-regulated in 
pancreatic islets in response to glucose and 
exhibited functional and signaling bias in the 
activation of mouse GPR120 (6), but the bias 
properties of different endogenous or natural 
FAs toward human GPR120 have not been 
characterized. We exploited arrestin recruit- 
ment and G protein dissociation assays to 
profile the bias properties of GPR120 toward a 
panel of agonists, including the w-6 FA LA and 
the w-9 FA OA (two endogenous agonists); the 
natural product w-3 FA, EPA (a component of 
fish oil); and the synthetic agonist TUG891, 
using the saturated FA 9-HSA as a reference 
(22) (Fig. 1, B to F; fig. S1, A to E; and table S1). 
By direct comparison of the representative 
concentration-dependent curves of GPR120 
ligands, bias differences could be identified 
in selective ligand sets and particular signaling 
pairs. For instance, 9-HSA, EPA, and TUG891 
showed similar maximal efficacy response 
(Emax) and median effective concentration 
(ECso) values in G; signaling, but the Gg ac- 
tivities of TUG891 were higher than those of 
9-HSA and EPA (Fig. 1, C to E; fig. $1, A to E; 
and table S1). We next used a two-dimensional 
(2D) differential co plot to enable full visualiza- 
tion of the bias property between the G, and 
G; signaling pair (Fig. 1F). A positive o value 
indicated stronger activity of the agonist than 
the reference compound in the selective sig- 
naling pathway (w axis or y axis). A ligand 
above the diagonal line indicated bias toward 
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Fig. 1. Biased properties 
of different GPR120 
ligands. (A) Schematic 
overview of G protein- and 
arrestin—mediated GPR120 
signaling and related 
functions. (B) Chemical 
structures of fatty acid 
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a particular type of signaling (y-axis signaling) 
over the other type of signaling (a-axis sig- 
naling), whereas a ligand below the diagonal 
line suggested a bias toward the x axis. Nota- 
bly, TUG891 is a G,-bias ligand, whereas EPA 
showed weak G; bias when we compared Gq 
activation with G; activation using 9-HSA 
as a reference (Fig. 1F, fig. S2, and table S2) 
(22-24). In particular, only w-3 FAs, including 
EPA, alpha-linolenic acid (ALA), and docosa- 
hexaenoic acid (DHA), were able to activate G, 
signaling, suggesting a strong G, versus G or Gq 
bias property of EPA compared with TUG891 
or 9-HSA (Fig. 1E, fig. SIE, and table S1). 
Human GPR120 has two alternative splicing 
forms, with one long (L) GPR120 splice variant 
(hGPR120-L) containing a 16-amino acid inser- 
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tion in the third intracellular loop of the short 
(S) human GPR120 splice variant (hGPR120-S) 
(fig. S3A). hGPR120-L showed no detectable G, 
or G, activity in response to EPA, TUG891, or 
LA and much less G; activity than hGPR120-S, 
possibly because of steric hindrance of intra- 
cellular loop 3 (ICL3) precluding G; or Gg pro- 
tein coupling (Fig. 1, G and H; figs. S1, F to N, 
and S3; and tables S1 and S3). 


Structural determination and overall structure 


We then solved the cryo-electron microscopy 
(cryo-EM) structures of the TUG891-, 9-HSA-, 
LA-, EPA-, and OA-bound GPR120-G; com- 
plexes and the TUG891-bound GPR120-Gi, 
complex at 3.0, 3.1, 3.1, 2.8, 2.8, and 2.6 A, 
respectively (figs. S4 to S9 and table S5). The 


cryo-EM densities allowed assignment of the 
bound ligands and most residues of the GPR120 
receptor, Gj or G, heterotrimer, and scFv16 
(Fig. 2, A to C, and figs. S4H, S5F, S6F, S7G, 
S8G, and S9G). The binding modes of the 
ligands in the corresponding structures were 
further supported by molecular dynamics (MD) 
simulations (fig. S10). 

GPR120 assumed a classic seven-transmembrane 
(7TM) bundle topology (Fig. 2, A and B). Com- 
pared to other FA or lipid G protein-coupled 
receptors (GPCRs), including GPR40 [Protein 
Data Bank (PDB) ID 5TZR] (25), lysophospha- 
tidic acid receptor 6 (LPA6) (PDB ID 5XSZ) 
(26), and sphingosine 1-phosphate receptor 
1(SIPR1) (PDB ID 3V2Y) (27), GPR120 showed 
prominent differences at its N terminus and 
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Fig. 2. Overall cryo-EM structures A 
of the GPR120-G,/G,, hetero- 
trimer bound with LA, OA, EPA, 
9-HSA, or TUG891 and the 
intramolecular interaction 
between ligands and its binding 
pocket. (A to C) Cryo-EM 
density map of representative 
GPR120-G; (exemplified by 
9-HSA-GPR120-G; complex) (A) 
and TUG891-GPR120-Gi, (B) 
complexes. Ligands with 
different colors from TUG891- 
GPR120-Gi,, EPA-GPR120-G;, 
9-HSA-GPR120-G;, LA-GPR120-Gi, 
and OA-GPR120-G; complexes 

(C) are shown, with surrounding 
density maps. TUG891, green; 
EPA, sky blue; 9-HSA, orange; LA, 
pink; OA, cyan. See also figs. S4H, 
SSF, S6F, S7G, S8G, and S9G. 
(D) Binding of ligands 9-HSA 
(orange), LA (pink), and TUG891 
(blue) in the ligand pockets of 
GPR120 from 9-HSA-GPR120-Gi, 
LA-GPR120-G;, and TUG891- 
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compared with binding of 
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5TZR) (25) (orange). The depths 
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highlighted. The conserved “toggle 
switch” and the TM5 residue of 
£20455 (GPR120)/A179°°° 
(GPR40) were used as a 
reference. (E to H) The detailed 
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specific interaction residues within corresponding models are shown in gray. Orange spheres, 9-HSA; cyan spheres, OA; magenta spheres, LA; blue spheres, EPA. 
The red ball represents a water molecule. (I) Barcode presentation of the binding-pocket residues of GPR120 that contact with the ligands LA, OA, EPA, 9-HSA, 
and TUG891 in LA-, OA-, EPA-, 9-HSA-bound GPR120-G; complexes and the TUG891-bound GPR120-Gi, complex. The green dots show common interactions in 
five ligands. The gray dots show nonconserved interactions. The white dots mean that there is no interaction between ligands and GPR120. Single-letter abbreviations 
for the amino acid residues are as follows: A, Ala; C, Cys; D, Asp; E, Glu; F, Phe; G, Gly; H, His; I, lle; K, Lys; L, Leu; M, Met; N, Asn; P, Pro; Q, Gln; R, Arg; S, Ser; 


T, Thr; V, Val; W, Trp; and Y, Tyr. 


extracellular loop 2 (ECL2) (table S6). Whereas 
the N terminus of LPA6 or GPR40 was in 
proximity to ECL3, the N terminus of GPR120 
assumed a “U” configuration lying across the 
7TM bundle and inserted under ECL2, creat- 
ing one side of the upper barrier of the ligand 
pocket (figs. S11, A and B, and S12A). ECL2 
contained two B sheets and covered the N 
terminus of GPR120 (fig. S11A). In contrast, 
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the N terminus of S1PR1 assumed an o-helical 
configuration and covered the ligand-binding 
pocket by juxtaposition with ECL2 (fig. $13A). 
The GPR120 ligand pocket was deeper than 
that of MK-8666-bound GPR40, and all ago- 
nists were buried deep inside the 7TM bundle 
(Fig. 2D and fig. S11, C and D). Whereas the 
ligand pockets of GPR120 were sealed, the 
GPR40 agonist MK-8666 was inserted diag- 


onally into the receptor from an entrance 
created between TM3 and TM4 on the re- 
ceptor side (Fig. 2D and fig. S12, B and C). For 
other comparisons, a proposed ligand pocket 
was formed between TM4 and TM5 of LPA6 to 
accommodate the main body of the LPA with 
an open entrance at the top (fig. S11, E and F) 
(26). Whereas the polar group of S1P was 
closer to TM1 and TM2, the polar groups of 
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FAs were near TM5 in GPR120 (fig. S13, B and 
C). Compared with the LPA6, GPR40, and SIPR1 
structures on the intracellular sides, GPR120 had 
a longer TM5 and TM6 to hold ICL3, and TM6 
was shifted outward (figs. S11G, S12D, and S13D). 


Fatty acid-binding pockets 


Inside the ligand pocket, all FAs assumed an 
overall “L” configuration (Fig. 2, C and D). The 
convex side of these FAs is accommodated by 
a hydrophobic surface created by F27*™, 
Fi15*?9, M1183, L196", 1287°°5, and 
F303”°. In contrast, the concave surfaces of 
the FAs faced a combination of hydrophobic 
and polar residues of TM3-TM4-TM5-TM6, 
including T119**’, L173*%°, W207°*8, Fa11°*?, 
and 1284°°°. The hydrophobic aryl chain ends 
of these FAs were in contact with 1281°°? and 
reached the bottom of the pocket formed by 
1126**° and the toggle switch W277°** (Fig. 2, 
Eto I). Thirteen hydrophobic residues along 
the GPR120 ligand pocket contributed to in- 
teractions with all these FAs, thus potentially 
representing a common mechanism of recog- 
nition of FAs by GPR120 (Fig. 2, E to I; figs. S14, 
B and C, and S15; and table S7). The C termini 
of both 9-HSA and OA formed polar contacts 
with the main chain carbonyl of 1284°°° and 
the main chain amine of L288°”® (fig. $16, A 
and B). In contrast, the C terminus of LA 
formed a water-mediated H-bond network 
with W198"°"”, £204°*°, and N291"°", and 
that of EPA formed only a hydrogen bond with 
the main chain carbonyl of 1284°°° (Fig. 2G 
and fig. SI6C). Consistent with these obser- 
vations, mutation of the F115*°, 1126°*°, 
L173*°°, or L196"°" hydrophobic residue to 
alanine (Ala) decreased the G, coupling activ- 
ity of GPR120 in response to LA, OA, 9-HSA, or 
EPA. Although the W198"A and E204°°A 
mutations had no effects on 9-HSA-induced 
GPR120 activation, disrupting the H-bond 
network between LA and GPR120 through 
either of these two residues impaired LA- 
induced GPR120 activation (fig. S16, D to K, 
and table S8). The hydrophobic corridor formed 
by 14 common hydrophobic amino acids may 
thus serve as a general mechanism for the 
recognition of FAs by GPR120, whereas the 
polar networks may contribute to FA recog- 
nition specificity. 


Recognition of double bonds of unsaturated 
FAs by GPR120 


9-HSA is a saturated FA, whereas LA, OA, and 
EPA are unsaturated FAs and have double 
bonds in specific locations along carbon 
chains (Fig. 1B). Inspection of the structures 
of LA-, OA-, and EPA-bound GPR120 offered 
detailed information on the interaction modes 
of the pocket residues with these unsaturated 
double bonds. Comparisons of the mutation 
effects of residues in contact with unsaturated 
double bonds between unsaturated FA-induced 
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GPR120 activation and 9-HSA-induced GPR120 
activation also provided us with an opportunity 
to define the contributions of pocket residues 
to specific double-bond recognition because the 
corresponding double bonds in unsaturated 
FAs were replaced by carbon-carbon single 
bonds in 9-HSA. 

Notably, each double bond in OA (one double 
bond), LA (two double bonds), and EPA (five 
double bonds) interacts with three to six hydro- 
phobic residues of GPR120 (Fig. 3, A to K). 
We systematically mutated contacting resi- 
dues and inspected whether they contributed 
to double-bond recognition by comparing their 
effects on GPR120 activation induced by unsat- 
urated FAs with those induced by 9-HSA. Mu- 
tations of aromatic residues led to decreased 
potency of unsaturated FAs compared with 
saturated FAs through recognition of these 
double bonds. For instance, the mutations 
F211"? or W207°*A specifically decreased 
EPA-induced GPR120 activity more than the 
activity induced by 9-HSA and other unsatu- 
rated FAs. These mutational effects are con- 
sistent with specific interactions between 
w207°* and F211°*” and the double bonds 
xv and iii of EPA, respectively. The mutation 
F88”°?V led to a larger decrease in the activity 
of LA and EPA, which both had a double bond 
at the vi position, than in the activity of 9-HSA 
and OA (Fig. 3, L and M; fig. S17, A to H; and 
table S10). Specifically, F27™°"™, F115”, and 
F303”*° constituted the central aromatic core 
to accommodate the aliphatic chain of the 
FAs, forming contacts with bond ix to xv in 
EPA and bond ix in OA and LA. Consistent 
with these observations, upon the mutation 
Fo7te™y, F115°?°A, or F303"°V, the potency 
of EPA, LA, and OA decreased more than that 
of saturated 9-HSA (Fig. 3, L and M; fig. S17, A 
to H; and table S10). In contrast, the nonaro- 
matic hydrophobic residues seem to prefer 
single bonds over double bonds; for example, 
the activity of M118***A decreased approxi- 
mately 50-, 5-, 4-, and 2-fold in response to 
stimulation with 9-HSA, OA, LA, and EPA, re- 
spectively. 1280°°'A led to approximately 25-, 
10-, 2-, and 2-fold decreases in the potency of 
9-HSA, OA, LA, and EPA with regard to GPR120, 
respectively (Fig. 3L; fig. $17, A to G; and table 
S10). We speculated that these effects were 
due to the greater flexibility of the single-bond/ 
nonaromatic hydrophobic side chain than the 
double-bond/aromatic side chain, enabling 
easier fitting of the single bond to the flexible 
conformations of nonaromatic residues for 
favorable interactions. 

To further investigate the mechanisms of 
double-bond recognition by GPR120, we per- 
formed MD simulations. The 2:2 interactions 
between aromatic residues and double bonds 
are known to contribute to intermolecular 
interactions in organic compounds or proteins 
(28, 29). We performed long-term MD simu- 


lations of the LA-GPR120, OA-GPR120, and 
EPA-GPR120 complex systems using con- 
straint algorithms and simulated annealing by 
GROMACS (fig. S18). The software’s own gmx 
distance module was used to analyze the dis- 
tances between aromatic residues and double 
bonds in the simulation trajectories. Our calcu- 
lations indicated that aromatic residues were 
more prone to forming stable contacts with 
double bonds via m:n interactions than their 
interactions with single bonds at the same 
position (Fig. 3, N and O, and fig. S17, I to N). 
Moreover, the mutations of the corresponding 
aromatic residues to nonaromatic Leu residues 
also notably decreased their stable interactions 
with the double bonds (Fig. 3P and fig. S19). 

Collectively, our studies indicated that the 
m:n interactions contributed by aromatic resi- 
due arrays located in ligand pockets may be 
an important mechanism for selective double- 
bond recognition by GPR120. In particular, 
each of these aromatic residue arrays, such as 
Fo7Nterm, F882, FI5??2, Wi9gE2, w207"?8, 
F211°*”, and F303”*°, recognizes one to three 
double bonds at specific positions of these 
unsaturated FAs. 


Recognition of synthetic TUG891 and ligand 
pocket selectivity of GPR120 


Selective activation of GPR120 has therapeutic 
potential for the treatment of many diseases, 
including type 2 diabetes mellitus, osteoporosis, 
inflammation, and obesity (J, 2, 7-9, 11, 13-15, 30). 
The GPR120-selective agonist TUG891 has been 
widely used in functional studies of GPR120 
(18, 21). To understand the structural basis of 
the ligand selectivity of GPR120 and facilitate 
the future design of selective GPR120 agonists, 
we determined the cryo-EM structures of 
the TUG891-GPR120-G; and TUG891-GPR120- 
Gi, complexes (figs. S5 and S9). The EM den- 
sity for the 010 of TUG891 is lacking in the 
TUG891-GPR120-G; complex structure, whereas 
the EM density for TUG891 in the TUG891- 
GPR120-G;, complex is continuous, and the 
modeled compound fits well with the EM den- 
sity (Fig. 2, B and C, and fig. S20). The binding 
pose of TUG891 in the ligand pocket of GPR120 
was further confirmed by MD simulation (fig. 
S10A). This superior EM map for TUG891 in the 
GPR120-G,, complex in comparison to the EM 
map in the GPR120-Gi complex may be con- 
sistent with TUG891 having better Gy, activ- 
ity than G; (TUG891 may have a more stable 
conformation in the GPR120-G;, complex) 
(Fig. 1, C, D, and F). Therefore, we mainly used 
the TUG891-GPR120-G,, structure to describe 
the interaction between TUG891 and GPR120 
and performed computational simulation 
of the potential position of TUG891 in the 
TUG891-GPR120-G; complex structure (Fig. 4A 
and fig. S10E). 

The presence of three aromatic rings in 
TUGS891 rendered the compound more rigid 
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Fig. 3. Double-bond recognition A 
by aromatic residues of 
GPR120. (A and B) GPR120 

with bonds i to xvii (C1 to 

C18) in OA (A) and the double 
bond ix (C9 and C10) in OA 

(B). OA, pale cyan; double bond is 
highlighted in green. Bonds are 
abeled from i to xvii according to 
their position relative to the 


carbon end, and C atoms are ns P 
abeled from Cl to C18 according 
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Fig. 4. Structural basis of A 


ligand selectivity of TUG891. 
(A) Detailed interactions between 
TUG891 (blue) and residues 

in the binding pocket of GPR120 
(gray and salmon) in TUG891- 
GPR120-G;, complex structure. The 
residues highlighted in salmon are 
distinct compared with other GPCRs 
known to sense LCFAs as shown in 
(C). H-bond depicted as a blue 
dashed line. (B) 2D representation of 
contacts between GPR120 and 

the ligand TUG891 shown in (A). 
Residues that were implicated 

in interactions within the region A 
subpocket were presented in 

pink, those within the region B 
subpocket were presented in blue. 
H-bond was depicted as a blue 
dashed line. (©) Sequence alignment 
of GPR120 from different species 
and with other lipid receptors. Note 
that the residues F88°°3, w207°%8, 
Fai“, N215™“°, and 1287°°8 

of TM2, TMS, and TM6 in GPR120 
are unique compared with other lipid 
receptors. (D) Mutational effects 

of GPR120 pocket residues on 
TUG89]1 induced Go,-Gy dissociation 
activities. Statistical differences 
between wild type (WT) and 
mutants were determined by 
two-sided, one-way analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) with Tukey's 
test. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; ns, 
no significant difference. Values 
are the mean + SD of three 
independent experiments for WT 
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and mutants (n = 3). 


than endogenous FA agonists. Divided by oxy- 
gen O10, the compound was separated into 
two parts, the phenylpropionic acid in the 
upper region (region A) and the 4-fluoro-phenyl 
ring and the 4-methyl phenyl ring in the lower 
region (region B) (Fig. 4, A and B). Notably, 
TUG891 is a selective GPR120 agonist. Se- 
quence alignment indicated that at least five 
residues of TM2 and TM5-TM6, including 
F887", w207°8, Fat”, N215°4 and 1287°°8, 
are distinct compared with other GPCRs known 
to sense LCFAs (Fig. 4C). Mutation of these res- 
idues in GPR120 to allelic residues in GPR40, 
FFAR2, FFAR3, and GPR119 receptors, including 
F8873A/L, W207°"A/V, 1287°°8A/S, Fatt?“A/V, 
and N215°*°A/L, all decreased GPR120 activ- 
ity in response to TUG891 stimulation (Fig. 4, 
C and D; fig. $21; and table S12). It may thus 
be possible to target these pocket residues for 
selective GPR120 agonist design. Moreover, 
the separation of TUG891 into two segments 
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WT F88A_ F88L W207A W207V F211A 


occupying different hydrophobic pockets by 
the O10 linker suggested that fragment-based 
chemical synthesis could be exploited to de- 
velop selective GPR120 agonists (Fig. 4, B and 
D; fig. S21; and table S12). 


Contribution of pocket residues to signaling 
bias of GPR120 


The diverse bias patterns of endogenous and 
synthetic agonists made GPR120 a good ex- 
ample for investigation of the structural and 
molecular mechanisms underlying the signal- 
ing bias of an FA GPCR (Fig. 1). TUG891 has 
three aromatic rings, which were found to form 
extensive m:n interactions with aromatic resi- 
dues of GPR120 and to show obvious Gy bias 
compared with EPA and 9-HSA (Fig. 1, C, D, 
and F). We therefore profiled effects of muta- 
tions of residues surrounding TUG891 on Gg 
and G; activation downstream of GPR120. The 
mutations F27\*e'™™A, FagN temp, F887 3A, 


T T T T T 


F211V N215A N215L 1287A 1287S 


F115?79A, F177*%*A, F216°*7A, F303"°A, and 
F311’"A induced much more loss of Gq acti- 
vation by TUG891 than of G; activation (Fig. 5, 
A and B; fig. S22, A to C; and table S13). These 
results suggested that interactions of TUG891 
with an array of eight aromatic residues in 
the GPR120 ligand pocket may serve as an 
important mechanism for the G, bias activity 
of TUG891, and this aromatic residue array 
could be exploited for design of Gy-biased 
agonists targeting GPR120 (Fig. 5, A and B; 
fig. S22, A to C; and table S13). 

In particular, only the w-3 FAs, but not other 
FAs among our tested FAs or synthetic TUG891, 
showed G, activity, indicating a strong G, bias 
of w-3 FAs compared with other tested FAs. 
Compared with 9-HSA, a saturated FA with 
similar G; activation, EPA formed multiple ad- 
ditional m:7 interactions with F27.""™, Fi5°”?, 
wi9s°*8, w207°*8, Fa11°”, and F303””* via its 
double bonds along the carbon chain (Fig. 3, 
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Fig. 5. Contribution of pocket 
residues to signaling bias 

of GPR120. (A) The detailed 
interactions between TUG891 

and pocket residues in the 
igand-binding pocket of GPR120 
in complex with Gig. Residues 
showing larger effects on Gg 
activation than on G; activation are 
highlighted in green. TUG891, 
blue. (B) Mutational effects of 
the aromatic residues contacting 
with TUG891 or EPA double bonds 
on TUG891 induced GPR120-G, 
or GPR120-G; coupling activity 
measured by Ga,-Gy or Goj;-Gy B 
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are mean + SD from three independent experiments (n = 3) performed in triplicates. (C) The detailed interactions between EPA and pocket residues in the ligand-binding 
pocket of GPR120 in complex with Gj. Residues showing larger effects on G, activation than on Gj activation are highlighted in pink. EPA, green. (D) Mutational 
effects of residues contacting EPA double bonds on EPA induced GPR120-G; or GPR120-G; coupling activity measured by Gas-Gy or Gaj-Gy dissociation assays, 
respectively. The bar graphs show the differences of potency (ApEC50) between wild-type GPR120 and its mutants, which were generated according to data shown in 
fig. S22, E and F. Residues contributing to biased signaling to either Gj or G; pathways are shown as light pink bars (0 < AApEC50 < 0.5), pink bars (0.5 < ASpEC50), 
or yellow bars (AApEC50 < 0). AApEC50 is calculated by subtraction of the ApEC50 of G, activity from the ApEC50 of G; activity. Values are mean + SD from 
three independent experiments (n = 3) performed in triplicates. 


G to J). Mutations of F88?°?A, F211°*°L, and 
F303"*°A in particular showed larger effects 
on the EPA-induced G, activation of GPR120 
than on G; activation, suggesting that the rec- 
ognition of double bonds iii, vi, and xii by these 
three residues determines the G, bias property 
(Fig. 5, C and D; fig. S22, D to G; and table S14). 
In addition, 1287°°* formed stronger hydro- 
phobic interactions with EPA, and the 1287°°8A 
mutation caused a larger loss of EPA-induced 
G, activation than G; activation (Fig. 5D). 
Therefore, not only 1:1 interactions mediated 
by the double-bond decorations of unsatu- 
rated FAs but also other hydrophobic inter- 
actions within the ligand pocket contribute 
to the specific G, activation of EPA (fig. S22, 
E to G, and table S14). 

Collectively, our data suggested that the 1:1 
interactions between the unsaturated double 
bonds presented by the unsaturated FAs and 
the specific combinations of arrays of aryl amino 
acids located in pockets of GPR120 and other 
specific hydrophobic contacts played impor- 
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tant roles in determining G, versus G; and G, 
versus G; signaling bias. 


Active states of GPR120 


In all six GPR120-G; or GPR120-G;, structures 
in complex with either endogenous or natu- 
ral FAs, as well as the synthetic compound 
TUG891, the agonists were in direct contact 
with the toggle switch W277’, which assumed 
similar configurations (fig. S23, A to G). Below 
W277°*8, the triad connector P°°°-1?40-F&“* 
motif formed tight packing (fig. S23, H to M), 
which has been proposed to be essential for 
maintaining the active state in many class A 
GPCRs (23, 31-33). On the cytoplasmic side, 
separation of the cytoplasmic termini between 
TM3 and TM6, breakage of the ionic lock 
[constituted by the ERM motif (D/ERY motif 
in class A GPCRs) and p259°°), and pack- 
ing of the N317"*9P3187°°XxY321"? motif 
with R136?°° were observed (fig. S23, N to Y), 
which are all hallmarks of the active state of 
class A GPCRs. 


Coupling between GPR120 and G; 

The overall interaction mode between G; and 
GPR120 was mostly similar to the binding of 
G; with the lipid receptor S1PR1; however, the 
detailed contact residues and the orientation 
of second structural elements still showed sub- 
stantial differences (Fig. 6, A to D, and fig. S24, 
A to C). For example, the C-terminal tail of 
the a5 helix was rotated away from TM3 and 
toward TM6 by ~8° in the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; 
complex (Fig. 6A). The C-terminal wavy hook 
of G; was inserted into the cavity formed by 
TM2-TM3 and TM5-TM7 of GPR120 (fig. S24A) 
and formed specific hydrophobic, polar, and 
charge-charge interactions (figs. S24B and 
$25, A to F). Another notable feature of the 
GPR120-G; interface is the involvement of all 
three intracellular loops (ICLs), composed by 
~8 to 11 residues in each of five GPR120-G; 
complex structures and occupying approx- 
imately half the total G; trimer-contacting 
amino acids of GPR120 (fig. S24C and table S15). 


In GPR120, there are five positively charged 
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Fig. 6. GPR120-G; interface and coupling of G, or G, to GPR120 by MD 
simulation. (A) Comparison of the overall interaction mode of the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; 
complex with that of the SIP-SIPR1-G; complex structure (PDB ID 7EVY) (66). 

The C-tail of the a5 helix was rotated away from TM3 and toward TM6 by ~8°. 
(B and C) Interactions between residues on ICL1 and ICL2 of GPR120 and Ga; 
(B). The ICL3 residues of GPR120 form interactions with G; (C). (D) Interaction 
differences in the interface of 9-HSA-GPR120 with G;, TUG891-GPR120 with 

Gg, and EPA-GPR120 with G, in corresponding EM structures or simulated 
structures, respectively. Residues of GPR120 that interact with G; are indicated 
by a green circle. Residues of GPR120 that interact with G, are indicated by a 
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purple circle. Residues of GPR120 that interact with G, are indicated by a pink 
circle. Residues of GPR120 showing no interaction with Gi, Gg, or G, are indicated 
by an empty circle. Note that residues of R71, Q144, and V255 in TUG891-GPR120- 
Gq simulated structure-formed interactions were verified by mutagenesis data 
and marked as blue circles. (E to H) Comparison of the TUG891-GPR120-G;, and 
9-HSA-GPR120-G; complex structures revealed different interactions. (I) Heatmap 
representation of the effect of mutations in the GPR120 interface on G; or Gg 
coupling in response to 9-HSA stimulation by Go;-Gy dissociation assay (left 
column) or TUG891 stimulation by Ga,-Gy dissociation assay (right column). The 
effects of mutations on ECsq changes in response to 9-HSA or TUG891 for 
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corresponding pathways are indicated by the red color scale. The heatmap 

was generated according to the data shown in fig. S27, B and C (refer to table S17 
for details). (J) Heatmap representation of the effect of mutations in the GPR120 
interface on G; or G, coupling in response to 9-HSA stimulation by Ga;-Gy 
dissociation assay (left column) or EPA stimulation by Ga,-Gy dissociation assay 
(right column). The effects of mutations on ECs9 changes in response to 9-HSA 
or EPA for corresponding pathways are indicated by the blue color scale. The 
heatmap was generated according to the data shown in fig. S27, B and D (refer to 


arginine residues located in ICLI, which is close 
to an acidic patch of D350%™? and car- 
boxylic end of F354°!™?° of a5 helix of Go; 
(Fig. 6B and figs. S25A and S26A). Although 
ICL3 of most class A GPCRs is disordered, 
ICL3 of GPR120 has a well-defined EM density 
and forms extensive interactions with the G; 
protein (Fig. 6D and fig. S24C). Whereas the 
N-terminal residues of ICL3 formed polar, 
charge, or hydrophobic interactions mainly 
with the a5 helix of G,j;, several positively 
charged or hydrophobic residues of the C 
terminus of ICL3 and initial helix of TM5 of 
GPR120 folded inside the 7TM bundles and 
formed contacts with f-strand 6 and o4-a5 
helix of G,; (Fig. 6C and figs. S24D and S25, B 
and G). These observations were further sup- 
ported by mutational analysis of G; coupling 
activity of GPR120 in response to 9-HSA stim- 
ulation (Fig. 6]; fig. S27, A and B; and table S16). 


Coupling between GPR120 and G, 


Inspection of the G protein interface of the 
TUG891-GPR120-G;, complex revealed that 21 
residues of GPR120 contacted with 15 residues 
of Goji (Fig. 6D). Among these Goj, residues, 
12 are identical in native Go, and three are 
different (fig. S26B). We therefore substituted 
these three nonidentical Go,, interface residues 
with native Go,, residues and performed com- 
putational simulation (Fig. 6D and fig. $24, E 
and F). The simulation results revealed that 
three additional GPR120 residues may con- 
tact Gog, in addition to the other 21 residues 
identified in the GPR120-G,, interface (Fig. 6D). 
Further extensive mutagenesis analysis indi- 
cated at least 14 residues of GPR120 on the 
GPR120-G, interface affected Gog coupling in 
response to TUG891 stimulation (Fig. 6]; fig. 
$27, Aand C; and table S16). Comparison of 
the TUG891-GPR120-G,,, simulated TUG891- 
GPR120-G,, and 9-HSA-GPR120-G; complex 
structures revealed both shared and different 
interactions (Fig. 6, D to H, and figs. S24, E to 
J, and $25, H to J). Notably, 19 out of 24 res- 
idues that mediated both G; and G, coupling 
formed conserved interactions with aN and a5 
of both Go; and Gog, thus perhaps accounting 
for the ability of GPR120 to induce both types 
of G protein signaling (Fig. 6, D and I; fig. S27, 
A to C; and tables S15 and S18). Differences 
between the GPR120-G, interface and the 
GPR120-G; interface were also observed (Fig. 6, 
E to H, and fig. S24, G to J). For example, the 
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replacement of D337°7°? and T3400! of 
Go; by A3429°9 and K345°""? of Goi, intro- 
duced charge-charge repulsion and destroyed 
previous charge-charge and polar interactions 
formed between R240" of GPR120 with 
D337"? and T340°!” of Go; in the 9-HSA- 
GPR120-G; complex (Fig. 6, E and F); the re- 
placement of K345°7"" of Ga; by Q35001"7 
of Goj,q eliminated its charge interaction with 
D259°”° but enabled the formation of a new 
hydrogen bond with R238" (Fig. 6, G and 
H, and fig. S25, C and D). Conversely, the re- 
placement of G352°"* and C351¢"? of Ga; 
by N357°°4 and Y356°"? of Gajq allowed 
new H-bond formation and hydrophobic pack- 
ings in the TUG891-GPR120-G,, complex struc- 
ture, respectively (figs. S24, I and J, and $25, I 
and J). Consistent with these observations, the 
mutation of R240°A, $2484, or D259°°A 
of GPR120 greatly impaired G; but not G, cou- 
pling in response to TUG891 stimulation (Fig. 
6I; fig. S27, A to C; and table S16). In contrast, 
specific mutations of charged or hydrophobic 
residues of TM3 or TM5 of GPR120 impaired 
Ga, coupling more than Go, coupling (Fig. 61 
and fig. S27, A to C). 


Interfaces between GPR120 and G, 
characterized by MD simulation and 
mutagenesis 


Among the 23 residues of GPR120 in contact 
with G, in our simulated EPA-GPR120-Go, 
complex structure, 15 residues also contacted 
Go;, suggesting that common interfaces of 
GPR120 are shared by these two different G 
protein subtypes (Fig. 6D and fig. S28). Com- 
putational simulation and mutagenesis anal- 
ysis also suggested different features of the 
GPR120-G, interface compared with those of 
the GPR120-G; interface (Fig. 6, D and J to N; 
figs. S25E and S27, A, B, and D, and S28; and 
table S16). For instance, the replacement of 
the a5 helical end residue C351 of Go; by Y391 
of Go, allowed the formation of a potential 
H-bond with E135**° and potential 1:1 inter- 
actions with Y227°* in the simulated EPA- 
GPR120-Ga, structure (Fig. 6, K and L, and 
fig. S25). The replacement of 1344 in the a5 
helix of Ga; by Q384 from Ga, enabled the 
formation of a potential H-bond with quae? 
(Fig. 6, M and N, and fig. S25E). Consistent 
with these predictions, the mutations E135°“°A, 
Qi44iA, and Y227°°°A of GPR120 showed 
larger decreases in G, activation than of G; 


table S17 for details). (K) Structural representation showing no interactions between 
E135°*? or Y2275°8 and C351°"5 in the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; complex. (L) Structural 
representation of the interaction of E135°“9 and Y227°°8 with Y391S"®?3 jn 
GPR120-G, according to MD simulation. The blue dotted line represents a hydrogen 
bond. (M) Structural representation showing no interactions between Q14 
and 1344°-4546 in the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; complex. (N) Structural representation of 
the interaction of Q144'°* with 384° in GPR120-G, according to MD 
simulation. The blue dotted line represents a potential hydrogen bond. 


gicle 


activation in response to EPA stimulation 
(Fig. 6J; fig. S27, A, B, and D; and table S16). 
Although the computational simulations and 
biochemical results allowed us to propose a 
preliminary model, the details of the inter- 
actions between GPR120 and G, or between 
GPR120 and G, require further structural 
characterization. 


Potential propagation paths underlie 
differential G protein subtype coupling 


In the TUG891-GPR120-G, complex structure, 
the multiple m:n interactions of three phenyl 
rings of TUG891 with the aromatic array of 
five phenylalanines in the ligand pocket of 
GPR120 enabled combined conformational 
rearrangements of these residues compared 
with those in the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; complex 
structure (fig. S29A). In particular, the rota- 
tions of F88?°? and F311"*? connected to the 
conformational changes of L86*! and 1897, 
disrupting the H-bond formed between N313"° 
and N317"*° and enabling constitution of the 
underlying polar network by residues N58"°°, 
D857°°, and N317“*® (Fig. 7, A and B). These 
conformational changes were linked to struc- 
tural rearrangements of hydrophobic packings 
starting from F827” and ending with R68 
and V65'"”, allowing outward tilting of TM7 
and inward tilting of TM1 to enable a tighter 
insertion of the a5 helix of Ga, (Fig. 7C and 
fig. S29B). These structural changes propagated 
to a stronger hydrophobic packing between 
y227°°8 y3217°3, and R136*°°, enabling the 
formation of cation-n interactions between 
R136°°° of GPR120 and Y356 of Gag (Fig. 7, A 
and C). Consistent with these predictions, the 
G,-biased property of TUG891 was reduced 
by mutations of propagating path connected 
to F88”°* and F311"** in the ligand-binding 
pocket of GPR120 and the cytoplasmic side 
y227°°8 and Y321"? (Fig. 7D; figs. S22, B and 
C, and S29, C to E; and tables S13 and S19). 
Comparison of the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; struc- 
ture with our simulated EPA-GPR120-G, model 
identified potential conformational locks con- 
necting specific m:m interactions inside the 
ligand pocket to the cytoplasmic G protein- 
coupling interface of GPR120, contributing 
to G protein subtype selectivity (Fig. 7E). The 
engagement with the w-3 double bond enabled 
flipping of the aromatic ring of F211°*”, accom- 
panied by upward movements of the side 
chains of N215°*° and $1237” in the MD 
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Fig. 7. The propagating paths 
of GPR120-G,/G, and SNP in 
GPR120. (A) Schematic diagram 
representing the propagating 
paths that contribute to the G, 
versus G; bias decision mecha- 
nism by comparing the structures 
of the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; and 
TUG891-GPR120-G, complexes. 
The propagating paths start with 
the engagement with the ligand- 
binding pockets and extend to the 
Gq protein interface region. The 
green cartoon represents GPR120. 
The yellow cartoon represents 
Gag. The bold purple curve 
represents the interface region 
between GPR120 and Gg. (B and 
C) The structural rearrangements 
of key residues along the 
propagating paths connected 

the ligand-binding pocket (B) to 
cytoplasmic side (C) by compari- 
son of the 9-HSA-GPR120-G; 
complex and TUG891-GPR120-Gi, 
complex structures. Hydrogen 
bonds or polar interactions are 
depicted as blue dashed lines. The 
hydrogen bond formed between 
N317 and N313 in 9-HSA-GPR120- 
G; structure is highlighted as a 
ed dashed line. (D) Heatmap 
epresentation of the effect 

of mutations in the propagating 
paths of GPR120-G, or GPR120-G; 
in response to TUG891 stimulation 
by Gag-Gy and Go;-Gy dissocia- 
tion assay. The changes of ECso in 
corresponding pathways are 
indicated by the purple color scale. 
The heatmap was generated 
according to the data shown in 
figs. $22, B and C, and S29, D and 
E (refer to table S20 for details). 
(E) Schematic diagram represent- 
ing the propagating paths that 
contribute to the G; versus G; bias 
decision mechanism by comparing 
the structures of the 9-HSA- 
GPR120-G; complex and simulated 
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model of EPA-GPR120-G, (Fig. 7, E and F). 
These conformational changes were then 
propagated through a pathway connected by 
Y165*°?-L127°*-]162**9-L158**-L777- and 
finally led to structural rearrangement of the 
ionic lock residue of E135°*°, which enabled 
hydrogen bonding with Y391 of G, (Fig. 7, E 
to G). Consistent with this proposed model, 
the biased property of G, is acutely sensitive 
to mutagenesis of the propagation path con- 
nected to F211°*? in the ligand-binding pocket 
of GPR120 and the cytoplasmic side of E135?*° 
(Fig. 7H; fig. S29, C, F, and G; and table $21). 

Taken together, our studies suggested that 
the propagation path connecting the double- 
bond recognition of GPR120 inside the ligand 
pocket to specific structural features of the cyto- 
plasmic side responsible for G, and G; signaling 
differentiation is mainly dependent on confor- 
mational locks located at TM3 and TM4. In 
contrast, the conformational locks at TM1- 
TM2 and TM7 linked the specific 2:1 inter- 
actions within the ligand pocket of GPR120 
to cytoplasmic structural rearrangement for 
selective Gg versus G; coupling. 


Disease-associated SNP of GPR120 


It has been reported that the naturally occur- 
ring single-nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) 
p-.R270H, rs116454156 resulted in a missense 
mutation of R270 in TM6 of GPR120, which 
was coupled with increased fasting glucose 
levels and decreased homeostasis of pancreatic 
6 cells (13, 34). Previous biochemical analyses 
have shown that p.R270H of GPR120 decreased 
G, activity in response to ALA stimulation. 
The side chain of R254°”° of the GPR120 short 
isoform (the allele residue of p.R270H in the 
GPR120-long isoform) (Fig. 71) directly interacts 
with the side chains of E308 and the main chain 
carboxyl group of K314 of Ga; via charge-charge 
or polar interactions in the LA-GPR120- G; com- 
plex (Fig. 7J and fig. S25K). Similar interac- 
tions were observed in all other GPR120-G; 
complex structures bound to different ligands 
(figs. S30, A to D, and S25, L to O). The com- 
putational simulation suggested that the re- 
placement of R254°”° with His abolished the 
charge-charge interactions formed between 
R254°? and E308 of Go; (fig. $30, E and F). 
The mutation R254H reduced G; coupling of 
GPR120 in response to either LA or EPA stim- 
ulation (Fig. 7K; fig. S30, G to I; and table S23), 
in line with recent reports that p.R270H may 
disturb islet homeostasis (34). In our simu- 
lated TUG891-GPR120-G, complex structure, 
R254 formed an H-bond with the main chain 
of S314 of Gag (fig. S31A). Consistently, the Gq 
activity of GPR120 was decreased by more 
than threefold by the mutation R254H (Fig. 
7K; fig. S30, H and L to N; and table S23). In 
addition to impaired G; and G, signaling, all 
three tested w-3 FAs induced G,-Gy dissoci- 
ation responses that were approximately two- 
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fold lower in HEK293 cells overexpressing 
the GPR120 R254H mutant than in cells over- 
expressing wild-type GPR120 (Fig. 7K; fig. S30, 
O to Q; and table S23), which may be involved 
in adipogenesis in response to stimulation by 
@-3 FAs. This effect was consistent with our 
simulation results, which indicated that R254H 
may impair the H-bonding between R254 of 
GPR120 and T350 of Ga, (fig. S31B). 


Discussion 


FAs with unsaturated double C-C bonds, such 
as w-3 unsaturated long FAs, are able to pro- 
mote beneficial cellular signaling to modulate 
metabolism via direct action on membrane re- 
ceptors, including GPR120 (3, 5-7). In this study, 
we identified an array of aromatic residues 
that were able to individually recognize spe- 
cific double C-C bonds present in unsaturated 
FAs. Further structural analysis, biochemical 
characterization, and MD simulation sug- 
gested that these aromatic residues mainly 
recognize double bonds through m:n inter- 
actions and maintain a relatively stable bind- 
ing mode with defined angles and distances, 
thus providing a structural framework for 
how membrane receptors can sense unsatu- 
rated FAs decorated with double bonds at 
different positions. The recognition of double 
bonds of unsaturated FAs by individual aro- 
matic residues of GPR120 was connected to 
selective downstream G protein activation or 
B-arrestin recruitment and modulated the bias 
properties of GPR120. We characterized the 
potential propagating paths connecting the 
m:n interactions located in the ligand pocket 
to selective cytoplasmic structural features 
to differentiate downstream G protein sub- 
type coupling. Whereas the conformational 
locks in TM3 and TM4 played important roles 
in transducing the specific double-bond recog- 
nition of GPR120 to cytoplasmic G, coupling, 
the conformational locks in TM1-TM2 and 
TM7 contributed substantially to linking the 
ligand pocket to downstream Gy, versus G; dis- 
crimination. We recently found that an endoge- 
nous FA-GPR120 circuit with biased signaling 
properties was present in pancreatic islets and 
that a B-arrestin2-biased GPR120 endogenous 
agonist was able to improve islet functions 
and glucose metabolism in diabetic db/db mice 
(16). Now we see that unsaturated endogenous 
FAs and natural products show bias compared 
with saturated FA 9-HSA. Our pharmacological 
profiling indicated that only fatty acids har- 
boring the w-3 double bond were able to ex- 
hibit G, activities. This might be one of the key 
features of these w-3 unsaturated FAs that con- 
tribute to their beneficial effects on metabolism, 
as suggested by recent studies (6). Structural 
analysis indicated that the specific recognition 
of the double bonds in FAs by corresponding 
aromatic residues, such as the recognition of 
the w-3 double bond by F211°, is a determi- 


nant for their biased signaling. We speculate 
that unsaturated FAs may contribute to their 
beneficial effects by acting on specific aro- 
matic residues of GPR120, which could be ex- 
ploited for the development of selective GPR120 
agonists. A complete structural understanding 
of the GPR120 bias properties will require the 
future determination of the complex struc- 
tures of GPR120 with G, and B-arrestin1/2 and 
even with downstream effectors of arrestins, 
such as TAB1 and NLRP3 (5, 7). 

In addition to revealing mechanisms under- 
lying unsaturated FA differentiation and signal- 
ing bias, our structure of the TUG891-GPR120-G; 
and TUG891-GPR120-G;, complexes afforded 
a structural basis for the agonist selectivity of 
GPR120. Most of the TUG891-interacting res- 
idues showed great diversity compared with 
other known FA receptors. Biochemical anal- 
ysis indicated at least five residues governing 
the agonist selectivity of GPR120. In particular, 
the linker oxygen O10 separated TUG891 into 
two segments fitting into two binding pockets. 
These observations indicate that separate op- 
timization of the two fragments individually 
could be exploited for future synthetic agonist 
design for GPR120-targeted therapies. 


Materials and methods 
Cells 


Human embryonic kidney (HEK) 293 cells 
were obtained from the Cell Resource Center 
of Shanghai Institute for Biological Sciences 
(Chinese Academy of Sciences). Spodoptera 
Srugiperda (Sf9) insect cells were purchased 
from the Expression Systems (catalog number: 
94-0018). 


Construct 


The cDNA of human GPR120 short isoform 
(GPR120-S, NP 001182684.1) and human GPR120 
long isoform (GPR120-L, NP 859529.2) were 
synthesized at BGI (Beijing, China). For struc- 
tural determination, the sequence encoding 
for human GPR120-S (hereafter referred to as 
GPR120), residues from 1 to 361, was cloned 
into a modified pFastBacl vector with a hemag- 
glutinin (HA) signal sequence at the N ter- 
minus. To facilitate expression and purification, 
a FLAG tag (DYKDDDDA) and cytochrome 
bse2RIL (BRIL) (35) followed by a three amino 
acid (Gly-Ser-Ala) linker was inserted into the 
N terminus of GPR120. The fusion of BRIL 
into the N terminus of GPR120 does not sub- 
stantially affect the ability of ligand-induced 
activation of GPR120 downstream signaling 
(fig. S32). The human Go; used in GPR120-G; 
complexes was described in previous studies 
(36). For the GPR120-G, complex, an engineered 
Gajq construct was generated on the basis of 
Goi, in which the 26 residues on «5 helix of Gai 
(residues 329 to 354) were replaced by that 
of Ga, (residues 334 to 359). Human G1 and 
Gy2 were cloned into the pFastBac-Dual 
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vector. It is well established that the C-terminal 
region of a Ga subunit is one of the main de- 
terminants of coupling specificity (37, 38), 
and similar strategy (using G,, chimera) has 
been extensively used by B. Roth’s and E. Xu’s 
group in determination of series of structures 
of GPCR-G, complexes, including 5HTR2A-Gq, 
MRGPRX2-Gq, BIR-Gq, and B2R-Gq (39-41). 
Moreover, additional computational simula- 
tion for the TUG891-GPR120-G, complex using 
the TUG891-GPR120-G,, complex as a template 
was performed and further validated by exten- 
sive mutagenesis analysis. For cell-based func- 
tional assays in HEK293 cells, human GPR120-L 
or GPR120-S was cloned into pcDNA3.1, with 
an N-terminal HA signal peptide followed by a 
FLAG tag, resulting in pcDNA3.1-GPR120-L 
and pcDNA3.1-GPR120-S, respectively. For B- 
arrestin recruitment assay, a yellow fluores- 
cent protein (YFP) tag was added to the C 
terminus of the corresponding GPR120 con- 
structs. The GPR120 mutants were gener- 
ated using the QuikChange mutagenesis kit 
(Stratagene). All constructs were verified by 
DNA sequencing. 


Protein expression 


The S. frugiperda (Sf9) insect cells were in- 
fected at a density of 2.5 x 10° cells per milli- 
liter; four separate baculoviruses (GPR120, Gaj; 
or Gog, GB1y2, and scFV16) were co-added at a 
ratio of 1:1:1:1 into the insect cells (36). After 
culturing for 48 hours at 27°C, the cells were 
harvested by centrifugation, and cell pellets 
were stored at —80°C. 


GPR120-G; and GPR120-Goj, complex formation 
and purification 


For purification of the GPR120-G; or GPR120- 
Gojq complexes, cell pellets were resuspended 
in buffer containing 20mM HEPES pH 7.5, 
100 mM NaCl, 10 mM CaCl, and 5mM MgCl, 
supplemented with complete Protease Inhibitor 
Cocktail tablets (Roche). Complex formation 
was initiated by adding 10 uM of TUG891 and 
apyrase (25 mU/ml, NEB) for both GPR120-G; 
and GPR120-Go;, complexes, or by adding 
10 uM 9-HSA or 50uM LA or 50uM OA or 
50uM EPA and apyrase (25 mU/ml, NEB) for 
GPR120-G; complexes. The suspension was in- 
cubated for 1hour at room temperature and 
then solubilized by 0.5% (w/v) lauryl maltose 
neopentyl glycol (LMNG, Anatrace) supple- 
mented with 0.05% (w/v) cholesteryl hemi- 
succinate (CHS) (Anatrace) for 2 hours at 4°C. 
Insoluble material was removed by centrifu- 
gation at 65,000g for 45 min, and the solu- 
bilized GPR120-G; or GPR120-Go;, complex 
was incubated with M1 anti-Flag affinity resin 
for 3 hours at 4°C. The resin was collected and 
washed with 20 column volumes of 20 mM 
HEPES pH 7.4, 100 mM NaCl, 2mM MgCly, 
5mM CaCls, 10 1M TUG891 or 10 uM 9-HSA 
or 50uM LA or 50uM OA or 50uM EPA, 
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0.01% (w/v) LMNG and 0.001% (w/v) CHS. 
The GPR120-G; or GPR120-Gojq complex was 
then eluted with buffer containing 20 mM 
HEPES pH 7.4, 100 mM NaCl, 2mM MgCly, 
and 10 uM TUG891 or 10 uM 9-HSA or 50 uM 
LA or 50uM OA or 50 uM EPA, 0.01% (w/v) 
LMNG, 0.001% (w/v) CHS, 5mM EGTA and 
0.2 mg/ml Flag peptide. Finally, the complex 
was concentrated and loaded onto a size ex- 
clusion chromatography on a Superose 6 In- 
crease 10/300GL column (GE Healthcare) 
equilibrated with the buffer containing 20 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.5, 50 mM NaCl, 3 mM MgCl, 
0.0005% LMNG, 0.00001% CHS, and 10 uM 
TUG891 or 10 uM 9-HSA or 50 uM LA or 50 uM 
OA or 50 uM EPA. The peak fractions of GPR120- 
G, or GPR120-Go;, complexes were collected 
and concentrated to 8 mg/ml using a 100 kDa 
cut-off Amicon Ultra Centrifugal Filter (Milli- 
pore) for making the cryo grid. 


Cryo-EM grid preparation and data collection 


The purified GPR120-G; or GPR120-Go, com- 
plex samples (concentrated to ~8 mg/ml) were 
applied onto holey carbon grids (Quantifoil, 
R1.2/1.3, 300 mesh), which were glow-discharged 
at 25 mA for 1 min using PELCO easiGlow. Ex- 
cess samples were blotted for 3.5 s with a blot 
force of 8 with Ted Pella filter papers (catalog 
number: 47000-100). Afterward, the grids were 
vitrified by plunging into liquid ethane using a 
Vitrobot Mark IV (Thermo Fischer Scientific). 
Cryo-EM movies of all the six samples was per- 
formed on a Titan Krios at 300 kV in the Center 
of Cryo-Electron Microscopy, Zhejiang Uni- 
versity (Hangzhou, China). Micrographs were 
recorded using a Gatan K2 Summit detector 
in counting mode with a pixel size of 1.014 A 
using the SerialEM software (42). Movies were 
obtained at an exposure dose rate of ~8.0 e- A—? 
s—' with a defocus ranging from —0.5 to —2.5 1m. 
A total of 2600, 1992, 6075, 5441, and 4844 
movies were collected for the TUG891-, 9-HSA-, 
LA-, EPA-, and OA-bound GPR120-G; complexes, 
respectively. 

For TUG891-bound GPR120-Go;, complex, 
cryo-EM data collection was performed on a 
Titan Krios at 300 kV accelerating voltage at 
the Core Facilities, Zhejiang University Medi- 
cal Center/Liangzhu laboratory. Micrographs 
were recorded using a Falcon 4 direct elec- 
tron detector at a pixel size of 0.93 A with EPU 
software. Image stacks were obtained at an 
exposure dose rate of about 8.7e” A-* s—' with 
a defocus ranging from -1.0 to -2.0 um. The 
total exposure time was 6 s, resulting in a 
total exposure of 52 electrons per A”. A total 
of 7093 movies were collected for TUG891- 
bound GPR120-Go,;, complex. 


Cryo-EM data processing 


Cryo-EM image stacks were aligned using 
MotionCor2.1 (43). Contrast transfer function 
(CTF) parameters were estimated by Gctf-v1.18 


(44). The following data processing was per- 
formed using Relion-3.0.8 (45), Relion-4.0- 
beta (45, 46), and CryoSPARC4.0.3 (47). For the 
TUG891-, 9-HSA-, LA-, and OA-bound GPR120- 
G; complexes, automated particle picking using 
Gaussian blob detection yielded particles that 
were subjected to reference-free 2D classifica- 
tions (classes = 100; Regularisation parameter, 
T = 2; mask diameter = 160 A) or 3D classifi- 
cations (classes = 4 or 6; T = 4; mask diameter = 
160 A) to discard bad particles for further 
processing. The map of neurotensin receptor 
1-G, complex (EMD-20180) or the density map 
of TUG891-bound complex low-pass filtered to 
40 A were used as the reference maps for 3D 
classifications. Further focused 3D classifica- 
tions (classes = 3 to 6; T = 4; mask diameter = 
160 A) produced well-defined subsets that 
were subsequently subjected to 3D refinement 
(initial low-pass filter = 20 A; mask diameter = 
160 A), CTF refinement, and Bayesian polish- 
ing. The final refinement generated maps with 
indicated global resolutions of 3.0 A (TUG891- 
bound complex), 3.1 A (9-HSA-bound complex), 
3.1 A (LA-bound complex), and 2.8 A (OA- 
bound complex) at a Fourier shell correlation 
of 0.143. Local resolution was determined using 
the Bsoft package with half maps as input 
maps. For OA-bound GPR120-Gi complex, the 
final particles were subjected to another round 
of local refinement with a soft mask on the 
7TM region of GPR120 to further improve the 
map quality of receptor region. 

For EPA-bound GPR120-G; complex and 
TUG891-bound GPR120-G;, complex, the 
picked particle projections were imported to 
CryoSPARC for 2D classification (classes = 100; 
batchsize = 200) to discard poorly defined par- 
ticles. The selected particle projections were 
further subjected to ab initio reconstruction 
and heterogeneous refinement (classes = 3 or 
4; batchsize = 2000) in CryoSPARC. The well- 
defined subsets were re-extracted for further 
processing in Relion, which were subsequently 
subjected to 3D refinement (initial low-pass 
filter = 20 A; mask diameter = 160 A), CTF re- 
finement, and Bayesian polishing. The follow- 
ing nonuniform refinement of the complexes 
in CryoSPARC generated a map with an indi- 
cated global resolution of 2.81 A (EPA-bound) 
and 2.64 A (TUG891-bound) at a Fourier shell 
correlation of 0.143. To further improve the 
map quality of the complex especially for re- 
ceptor, local 3D reconstruction (batchsize = 
200) focusing on the receptor and G protein 
complex were performed in CryoSPARC. The 
locally refinement maps for the receptor and 
G protein complex were combined on the basis 
of the global refinement map using “vop max- 
imum” command in UCSF Chimera. 


Model building and structure refinement 


The initial homology model of GPR120 recep- 
tor was generated using SWISS-MODEL (48). 
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The initial coordinates of Gj; and scFv16 were 
generated from the Dopamine D3 receptor- 
Gj-scFv16 complex (PDB ID 7CMV). Agonists 
coordinates and geometry restraints were gen- 
erated using phenix.elbow (49). Models were 
docked into the EM density map using UCSF 
Chimera (50) and Chimera X (51, 52). This 
initial model was then subjected to iterative 
rounds of manual adjustment and automated 
refinement in Coot (53) and real-space refine- 
ment in Phenix (49), using minimization_ 
global, local_grid_search, and ADP refinement 
with secondary structure and Ramachandran 
restraints. The final refinement statistics were 
validated using the module “comprehensive 
validation (cryo-EM)” in Phenix (49). The final 
refinement statistics are provided in table S5. 
The EM densities for these structures enabled 
the construction of models of major receptor 
and G protein regions (see table $25 for de- 
tails). Helix 8 is not visible in the GPR120 re- 
ceptor owing to poor EM density. For those 
residues with ambiguous side-chain densities, 
corresponding side-chain atoms were removed 
from the final model of EPA-GPR120-G;, 9-HSA- 
GPR120-G;, LA-GPR120-G;, OA-GPR120-G;, and 
TUG891-GPR120-G;, complexes; all those resi- 
dues were summarized and listed in table S26. 
To avoid overstatement of the potential inter- 
actions, all those indicated residues were not 
described or discussed in our manuscript. 


Go-Gy dissociation assay 


The gene of wild-type human GPR120 short 
splicing isoform (hGPR120-S) or GPR120 long 
splicing isoform (hGPR120-L) was cloned into 
pcDNA3.1 vector with N-terminal HA signal 
sequence and FLAG tag for Ga-Gy dissociation 
assays in HEK293 cells. G protein biolumi- 
nescence resonance energy transfer (BRET) 
probes, including Go-Nluc [Go;- Nluc (inser- 
tion of Nluc after Ala87 in Goj;), Goag- Nluc 
(insertion of Nluc after Leu97 in Go,), and 
Ga,- Nluc (insertion of Nluc after Leu113 in 
Ga,)], GB, and Gy2-GFP10, were generated as 
previously described (36, 54, 55). HEK293 cells 
were transiently cotransfected with GPR120 
WT or mutants and G protein BRET probes. 
Twenty-four hours after transfection, cells 
were distributed into 96-well microplates at a 
density of 5 x 10* cells per well and incubated 
for another 24 hours at 37°C. The cells were 
washed twice with Tyrode’s buffer (1440 mM 
NaCl, 2.7 mM KCl, ImM CaCl, 12 mM NaHCOs, 
5.6 mM D-glucose, 0.5 mM MgClo, 0.87 mM 
NaH.PO,, and 25 mM HEPES, pH 7.4) and 
stimulated with different FAs at different 
concentrations for 2 min. BRET signal was 
measured after the addition of the luciferase 
substrate coelenterazine 400a (5 uM) using a 
Mithras LB940 microplate reader equipped 
with BRET filter sets. The BRET signal was 
calculated as the ratio of light emission at 
510 nm/400 nm. 
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B-arrestin1/B-arrestin2 recruitment assay 

The gene of wild-type human GPR120 short 
splicing isoform (hGPR120-S) or GPR120 long 
splicing isoform (hGPR120-L) was cloned into 
pcDNA3.1 vector with N-terminal HA signal 
sequence and FLAG tag and a C-terminal YFP 
tag for B-arrestin1 or B-arrestin2 recruitment 
assays in HEK293 cells. HEK293 cells were tran- 
siently cotransfected with B-arrestinl-Rluc or 
B-arrestin2-Rluc and YFP-tagged receptor 
(GPR120 WT or mutants) as previously described 
(23, 54, 56). Twenty-four hours after transfec- 
tion, the cells were distributed into 96-well 
microplates at a density of 5 x 10* cells per 
well. After another 24 hours of incubation at 
37°C, the cells were washed twice with Tyrode’s 
buffer and stimulated with different FAs at 
different concentrations for 10 min. Luciferase 
substrate coelenterazine-h (5 uM) was added 
before light emissions were recorded using a 
Mithras LB940 microplate reader (Berthold 
Technologies) with BRET filter sets. The BRET 
signal was determined by calculating the ratio 
of luminescence at 530 nm/485 nm. 


cAMP accumulation assay 


To examine the intracellular cyclic adenosine 
monophosphate (cAMP) levels of HEK293 cells 
overexpressing GPR120-S or GPR120-L in re- 
sponse to different ligands, the GloSensor-based 
cAMP accumulation assay was performed as 
described previously (23, 57, 58). The similar 
cell surface expression levels of GPR120 WT or 
mutants were accomplished by adjusting the 
amount of plasmid used for transfection and 
confirmed by enzyme-linked immunosorbent 
assay (ELISA) and Western blot. In brief, 
pcDNA3.1-GPR120-S, pcDNA3.1-GPR120-L, or 
control vehicle pcDNA3.1 was cotransfected 
with the GloSensor plasmid into HEK293 cells 
with PEI, followed by incubation in six-well 
plates at 37°C for 24 hours, 5% CO, atmo- 
sphere. Twenty-four hours after transfection 
of GPR120 WT or corresponding mutants, the 
cells were seeded into 96-well microplates at a 
density of 5 x 10* cells per well. After another 
24 hours incubation at 37°C, the cells were 
washed twice with Tyrode’s buffer. Fifty micro- 
liters of serum-free Dulbecco’s minimum essen- 
tial medium containing fluorogenic substrate 
was added to each well of the 96-well plate 
2 hours before measurement and stimulated 
with different FAs. The cells were pretreated 
with 100 ng/ml PTX for 16 hours before stim- 
ulation with different FAs. Luminescence signal 
was measured using an EnVision multimode 
plate reader (Perkin Elmer). 


Inositol triphosphate measurement 


The intracellular inositol triphosphate (IP3) lev- 
els of HEK293 cells overexpressing GPR120-S 
or GPR120-L in response to TUG891 or other 
GPR120 agonists were evaluated using IP3 kit 
(Cloud-Clone, CEC037Ge) according to the man- 


ufacturer’s protocol. Briefly, HEK293 cells were 
transfected with either GPR120-L, GPR120-S, or 
control vehicle pcDNA3.1 and incubated at 37°C, 
5% CO, atmosphere. Forty-eight hours after 
transfection, the cells were washed twice with 
Tyrode’s buffer and stimulated with TUG891 
at different concentrations for 20 min. The 
cells were then lysed by the lysis reagent pro- 
vided in the ELISA Kit (Cloud-Clone), and the 
intracellular IP3 levels were measured ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Luminescence intensity at 450 nm was mea- 
sured using an EnVision multimode plate 
reader (Perkin Elmer). 


Data analysis for bias properties 


For direct comparison of GPR120 ligands on 
particular signaling (effector) pairs, the “Oper- 
ational Model” was used as previously de- 
scribed (24, 59). The coupling efficiency (t) of 
selected GPR120 ligand to designated down- 
stream signaling pathways is calculated by 
fitting the concentration-dependent data into 
Eq. 1 using GraphPad Prism 8 as previously 
described (24) 


E tA] 
Em — tA] + ([A] + Ka) 


(1) 


where [A] and £ are the concentration and 
efficacy of the designated ligand, respectively; 
Kg is the dissociation constant of the ligand 
determined from a fluorescein isothiocyanate 
(FITC)-ligand competition binding assay; and 
Em is the maximal efficacy response (E;ax) by 
a full agonist in this system. 

The effective signaling (o) for ligand (lig) 
over a selected reference compound (ref) in a 
particular signaling pathway can be calculated 
using Eq. 2 as previously described (24) 


Oig = log (**) (2) 


Tef 


FITC-ligand competition binding assay 


To determine the dissociation constant of indi- 
vidual ligands to GPR120, BRET-based ligand 
competition binding assay was used as de- 
scribed previously (23, 57). In brief, the plas- 
mid containing GPR120 with a Nluc fused at 
its N terminus (pcDNA3.1-Nluc-GPR120) was 
transiently transfected into HEK293 cells with 
Lipofectamine 2000 (Thermo Fisher). Twenty- 
four hours after transfection, cells were seeded 
into a black 96-well plate (3.5 x 10* cells per 
well) and further incubated for 24 hours. The 
saturation binding curve of FITC-TUG891 
(FITC conjugated labeled at the carboxyl end 
of the TUG891) to GP120 was determined by 
treating the transfected cells with FITC-TUG891 
ranging from O to 20 uM and with or without 
the presence of 200 uM TUG891 for 40 min at 
37°C (fig. S2A). For the competition experiments, 
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the transfected cells were incubated with 2.5 uM 
of FITC-TUG891 and various concentrations 
of target competing ligands in Hanks’ ba- 
lanced salt solution (HBSS) buffer for 40 min 
at 37°C (fig. S2, B to F). Luciferase substrate 
coelenterazine-h (5 uM) was added before 
light emissions were recorded using a Mithras 
LB940 microplate reader (Berthold Technolo- 
gies) with BRET filter sets. The BRET signal 
was determined by calculating the ratio of 
luminescence at 535 nm/460 nm. 

The inhibition constants (K;) for respective 
ligands were calculated using Eq. 3 as pre- 
viously described (23) 


ICs0 
ae eri! (3) 
1+ Ki 


where [LZ] is the FITC-TUG891 concentration 
(manomolar), ICs) is the median inhibitory 
concentration, and Kg is the dissociation con- 
stant of FITC-TUG891 generated from the 
saturation binding experiment. 


Enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay 

To evaluate cell surface expression of the wild- 
type GPR120 or its mutants, HEK293 cells 
were transfected the plasmid of GPR120 wild- 
type or mutants using Lipofectamine 2000 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) as previously de- 
scribed (23, 36). Twenty-four hours after trans- 
fection, cells were divided into 24-well plates 
at a density of 2 x10° cells per well and further 
incubated for 24 hours at 37°C in 5% CO,. The 
cells were washed three times with phosphate- 
buffered saline then fixed by 4% (w/V) parafor- 
maldehyde for 5 min at room temperature and 
blocked with 5% (w/v) bovine serum albumin 
for another 1 hour. Afterwards, the cells were 
washed and incubated with the mouse mono- 
clonal anti-FLAG M2 primary antibody (Sigma- 
Aldrich, Cat# F1804, 1:1000) at 4°C for 1 hour and 
then incubated with secondary goat anti-mouse 
antibody (Thermo Fisher, Cat# A-21235, 1:5000) 
for 1 hour at room temperature. After wash- 
ing, TMB (3,3',5,5’-tetramethylbenzidine) solu- 
tion was added for color reaction, which was 
then stopped by adding an equal volume of 
0.25 M HCl. The absorbance at 450 nm was 
determined using a TECAN luminescence coun- 
ter (Infinite M200 Pro NanoQuant). Similar cell 
surface expression levels of corresponding GPR120 
or its mutants determined by ELISA assay. 


Western blotting analysis 


Comparative plasma membrane expression 
levels of GPR120-S and GPR120-L, or GPR120 
mutants were accomplished by adjusting of 
the amount of plasmids transfected into in 
HEK293 cells, and confirmed by Western blot- 
ting. HEK293 cells were transiently transfected 
with pcDNA3.1-GPR120-S, pcDNA3.1-GPR120-L, 
pcDNA3.1-GPR120-S-YFP, pcDNA3.1-GPR120-L- 
YFP, or control vehicle plasmid pcDNA3.1, re- 
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spectively. Forty-eight hours after transfection, 
the transfected HEK293 cells were washed in 
pre-colded HBSS buffer twice. The cells were 
then scraped and pelleted by centrifugation at 
600g at 4°C for 5 min. The cell pellets were 
disrupted by homogenization and centrifu- 
gated at 600g at 4°C for 30 min to remove 
fractions of nuclei and cell apparatus. To col- 
lect cell membranes, the supernatant was fur- 
ther centrifugated at 60,000g at 4°C for 30 min. 
The collected cell membranes were homoge- 
nized and solubilized with HBSS buffer con- 
taining 1% (w/v) DDM and protease inhibitor 
cocktail (Roche, 11697498001) for 2 hours at 
4 °C with end-to-end rotation. After removing 
the insolubilized precipitate with centrifuga- 
tion at 60,000g for 30 min, the supernatant 
was subjected to SDS-polyacrylamide gel elec- 
trophoresis and Western blot for further anal- 
ysis. For detection of the GPR120 and ATPIA1, 
the anti-FLAG (Sigma, F1804) or anti-ATPIA1 
(Proteintech, 14418-1-AP) primary antibodies 
were used at 1:1000 dilution, respectively. The 
HRP-conjugated goat anti-mouse IgG (Thermo- 
Fisher, A-21235) or goat anti-rabbit IgG (Sigma 
Aldrich, A6154) was used as the secondary anti- 
body at a 1:5000 dilution. 


Molecular dynamics simulations 


To verify the stability of the various ligands in 
the binding pocket of GPR120, we performed 
MD simulations of the OA-GPR120-G;, LA- 
GPR120-G;, EPA-GPR120-G;, 9-HSA-GPR120-G,;, 
TUG891-GPR120-G;, and TUG891-GPR120-Giq 
wild system. The CHARMM36m force field (60) 
was used for OA-GPR120-G;, LA-GPR120-G,, 
EPA-GPR120-G;, TUG891-GPR120-G;, 9-HSA- 
GPR120-G;,, TUG891-GPR120-G;,, lipids, ions, 
and the TIP3P model water molecules, as de- 
scribed by our previous studies (36). All of the 
MD input files were generated by CHARMM- 
GUI (67) website, in which the force field pa- 
rameters of ligands were generated by the 
CHARMM General Force Field (CGenFF) (62). 
The structures of the OA-GPR120-G;, LA-GPR120- 
G, EPA-GPRI120-G;, 9-HSA-GPR120-G;, TUG891- 
GPRI120-G;, and TUG891-GPR120-G;, complexes 
were embedded into a preequilibrated and 
periodic structure of 1-palmitoyl-2-oleoyl-sn- 
glycero-3-phosphatidylcholine membrane. Then, 
0.15 M NaCl was added to balance the charge of 
the OA-GPR120-G;, LA-GPR120-G;, EPA-GPR120- 
G;, TUG891-GPR120-G;, 9-HSA-GPR120-G;, and 
TUG891-GPR120-G;, complex system using 
the Monte Carlo Method (63). Next, the sys- 
tems were solvated into periodic hexagonal 
type TIP3P water box with a size of around 
80 Aby 80 Aby 100 A by replacement methods 
using the membrane orientation calculated 
by the Orientations of Proteins in Membranes 
database. The OA-GPR120-G,, LA-GPR120-G;, 
EPA-GPRI120-G;, 9-HSA-GPR120-G;, TUG891- 
GPR120-G,, and TUG891-GPR120-G;, complex 
systems were first processed for energy mini- 


mization for 10,000 steps using gmx mdrun 
module in Gromacs2019.6 (64) software, of 
which the first 5000 steps were performed 
using the steepest descent method, and the 
remaining 5000 steps using the conjugated 
gradient method. The OA-GPR120-G;, LA- 
GPR120-G;, EPA-GPR120-G;, 9-HSA-GPR120-G,;, 
TUG891-GPR120-G;, and TUG891-GPR120-Gig 
complex systems were heated from 0 K to 310 K 
in the NVT ensemble (number of particles, vol- 
ume, and temperature are conserved) for more 
than 1000 ps. Next, production simulations 
were run at 1 atm in the NPT ensemble (num- 
ber of particles, pressure, and temperature 
are conserved) for more than 1000 ps with 
10.0 kcal mol 1 A harmonic restraints. The 
NVT ensemble, NPT ensemble, and the 500-ns 
MD production with a time step of 2 fs were 
performed using Gromacs2019.6. The particle 
mesh Ewald method was used to calculate elec- 
trostatic interactions with a cut-off of 12 A. 
The bonds involving hydrogen were kept fixed 
using the SHAKE algorithm during each in- 
tegration time step of 2 fs. All analyses were 
completed in Gromacs2019.6 and VMD (65). 

To investigate the effect of m:n interactions 
between double bonds and aromatic residues 
on ligand recognition by GPR120, we constructed 
eight systems in which the double bond vi in 
LA-GPR120 was mutated to a single bond vi, 
the double bond ix in OA-GPR120 was mu- 
tated to a single bond ix, the double bond iii 
or double bond xii or double bond xv in EPA- 
GPR120 was mutated into single bond iii or 
single bond ix or single bond xv. We also con- 
structed additional sixteen systems in which 
the F28 or F88 or F177 or W277 in LA-GPR120 
was mutated to L28 or L88 or L177 or L277, the 
F28 or F115 or F303 in OA-GPR120 was mu- 
tated to L28 or L115 or L303, the F27 or F28 or 
F115 or F177 or W198 or W207 or F211 W277 
or F303 in EPA-GPR120 was mutated to L27 
or L28 or L115 or L177 or L198 or L207 or L211 or 
W277 or L303. 

To further investigate the receptor-G protein 
interactions according to our experimental 
TUGS891-GPR120-G;, complex, we performed 
MD simulations for TUG891-GPR120-G, com- 
plex using our experimental model as the initial 
template. In our MD simulations, we mutated 
the residues on the loop connecting helix 4 (H4) 
and f-sheet 6 (S6) of Go, including K312¢>4°, 
R3IZEh496.04 K3146-2486.08 D315@h486.09. 
T316%-245°10 to Pro, Asp, Ser, Asp of the cor- 
responding Go, sequence. We also mutated 
E308%>*6 and E318¢"*$*” of Go, to their cor- 
responding Gg residues Val and Ile, respec- 
tively. The interactions observed by experiments 
and MD simulations were further validated 
by extensive mutagenesis analysis. For anal- 
ysis of the coupling of G, to GPR120, the recep- 
tor region of EPA-GPR120-G; complex and G, 
region of the ADGRG2-B-G, complex (PDB ID 
T7WUI) were extracted and merged to construct 
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the EPA-GPR120-G, complex. The same MD sim- 
ulation method was used for the 9-HSA-GPR120- 
G, OA-GPR120-G;, LA-GPR120-G,, EPA-GPR120-G,, 
TUG891-GPR120-G;, and TUG891-GPR120-Giq 
complexes. 
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Obligate chimerism in male yellow crazy ants 


H. Darras?*, C. Berney’, S. Hasin®, J. Drescher’, H. Feldhaar*”, L. Keller2*+ 


Multicellular organisms typically develop from a single fertilized egg and therefore consist of clonal cells. 
We report an extraordinary reproductive system in the yellow crazy ant. Males are chimeras of haploid 
cells from two divergent lineages: R and W. R cells are overrepresented in the males’ somatic tissues, 
whereas W cells are overrepresented in their sperm. Chimerism occurs when parental nuclei bypass 
syngamy and divide separately within the same egg. When syngamy takes place, the diploid offspring 
either develops into a queen when the oocyte is fertilized by an R sperm or into a worker when fertilized 
by a W sperm. This study reveals a mode of reproduction that may be associated with a conflict between 


lineages to preferentially enter the germ line. 


fundamental law of biological inheritance 

posits that in multicellular organisms, so- 

matic tissues are composed of clonal cells 

arising from a single zygote that is usually 

formed by the fusion of two haploid ga- 
metes. We report that this law has been broken 
by the yellow crazy ant (Anoplolepis gracilipes), 
one of the worst invasive species in the world 
(2). Previous genetic studies of A. gracilipes had 
exposed unresolved discrepancies among queen, 
male, and worker genotypes (2-4), prompting 
us to conduct detailed follow-up experiments. 
The latter revealed the existence of a reproduc- 
tive mode unknown to science: Males are chime- 
ras of haploid cells from two divergent lineages. 
As in other ant species, queens and workers are 
diploid. However, they are genetically distinct: 
Queens have a pure lineage genome, whereas 
workers are interlineage hybrids. 


Queens are genetically distinct from workers 


After collecting A. gracilipes at 14 locations in 
the field, we genotyped 53 reproductive queens 
and 91 workers at 16 microsatellite loci (Fig. 1A 
and tables S1 and S2). Differences between 
queen ants and workers generally result from 
environmental or maternal factors rather than 
from genetic differences (5, 6). However, our 
analyses revealed that the queens and the 
workers belonged to two very different genetic 
groups [genetic distance (Rg) = 0.37, permu- 
tation p value < 0.0001; Fig. 1B and table S3)]. 
The workers also exhibited an extremely high 
level of heterozygosity (H) of 99% (SD = 
2%), whereas the queens had only a moder- 
ate level (H = 19%, SD = 12%). Moreover, at each 
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of the 16 loci, the workers possessed an allele 
that was rare or absent in the queens. The most 
likely explanation was that workers devel- 
oped from crosses between two divergent 
lineages, whereas queens arose from crosses 
between parents of the same lineage, a pat- 
tern described in a few other ant species (7-9). 
We found support for this hypothesis through 
mother-daughter analyses, which showed that 
the queens and workers had developed from 
eggs fertilized by sperm from two divergent 
lineages (hereafter, R as in “reproductive queen” 
and W as in “worker”). These lineages had no 
shared alleles at 12 of the 16 loci and exhibited 
substantially different allele frequencies at the 
other 4 loci (Fisher’s exact tests, p < 0.001 for all 
loci; supplementary text S1 and table S4). These 
analyses suggested that queens inherit one copy 
of the R genome from each of their parents, 
whereas workers receive one copy of the R 
genome from their mother and one copy of the 


whereas all the field-collected workers had 
an R/W genome. 


Males are chimeras of haploid cells from the 
two divergent lineages 


In ants and other hymenopterans, males are 
normally haploid and develop from unfer- 
tilized eggs (10). Thus, we hypothesized that 
the genetic differences between the queens 
and workers could be explained by the pres- 
ence of R and W males in the population. To 
test this supposition, we genotyped 574 males 
using DNA extracted from one leg per indi- 
vidual. We found that 34% of the males carried 
solely R-lineage alleles and 1% of the males 
carried solely W-lineage alleles but that 65% of 
the males were heterozygous and bore alleles 
from both lineages (R/W males), as the workers 
did. The presence of R/W males could be ex- 
plained if they were diploid, which sometimes 
occurs because of the complementary sex- 
determination system used by ants. More spe- 
cifically, individuals that are homozygous at the 
sex-determining locus develop into diploid males 
that are usually nonfunctional, whereas hap- 
loid individuals develop into functional males 
(11). This idea was not supported by our flow 
cytometry results, which revealed that the males’ 
nuclei had half the DNA content of the workers’ 
nuclei, irrespective of male genotype. All the males 
were therefore haploid (Fig. 2A and table S5). 

The finding that R/W males were haploid 
led us to hypothesize that these males could be 
chimeric, carrying both haploid R and haploid 
W cells. To test this idea, we conducted single- 
cell genotyping of the nuclei of the workers and 
the R/W males. As expected, the workers all 
possessed nuclei with a diploid R/W genome. 
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Fig. 1. Phylogeographic analyses reveal two cryptic, sympatric lineages. (A) Locations and number of 
colonies sampled (map: Esri, Earthstar Geographics; see also tables S1 and S2). (B) Principal coordinates 


analysis (PCoA) of the genetic variation among the qu 


eens (n = 53) and workers (n = 91). The percentage of 


the total variation explained by each of the PCoA axes is indicated. 
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By contrast, in the R/W males, 50% of the nuclei 
had only the R genome and 45% had only the W 
genome (Fig. 2B). The remaining 5% of nuclei 
(randomly distributed across the males) had 
alleles from both lineages, a result that most 
likely arose because of cross-contamination 


A Nuclear DNA content 


between different samples. A certain degree 
of such contamination is expected because it 
is challenging to accurately sort and genotype 
individual nuclei (72, 73). To corroborate these 
results, we used whole-genome sequencing to 
identify R- and W-specific sequences and carried 


out in situ hybridization using probes targeting 
these sequences on male tissue sections. This 
analysis showed that the males’ tissues consisted 
of large cell clusters displaying only R or W 
staining (Fig. 3). In situ hybridization also con- 
firmed that the 5% of nucleus genotypes with 


B Allele frequencies determined via single-cell genotyping of nuclei 
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Fig. 2. Males and workers display the same genomes but differ in ploidy. 
(A) Flow cytometry analysis of nuclear DNA content for one representative 
worker and one representative R/W male. The nucleus count is plotted against 
the intensity of fluorescence. Pl-area, propidium iodide fluorescence pulse area. 
All the males (n = 30) were haploid, as they had half the DNA content of the 
diploid workers (n = 15) (table S5). The main peak in each plot corresponds to 
sample ploidy. n, haploid; 2n, diploid. The additional peaks stem from mitotic 


divisions and from endoreduplication events that occur in muscle cells (23). 
(B) Allele frequencies for workers and males as determined by the single-cell 
genotyping of nuclei at eight diagnostic loci. Allele sizes are expressed in base 
pairs. The frequencies were inferred with 91 workers (leg genotypes), 596 nuclei 
from males with an R genome, and 542 nuclei from males with a W genome. The 
alleles originating from the R and W lineages are shown in purple and green, 
respectively. 
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Fig. 3. Males are chimeric mixtures of cells with R and W genomes. Detection of R and W nuclei through in situ hybridization (DNAscope, Advanced Cell 
Diagnostics) in a male (R nuclei: pink; W nuclei: blue). (A) Longitudinal section with the head facing left. (B to G) Magnified views of different tissues. Scale bars, 
00 um. All the males (n = 6) were chimeras with R and W cells in different body parts (data S65). 
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alleles from both genomes arose from contam- 
ination because there was no colocalization 
between the chromogens associated with the 
R and W probes. Finally, mother-offspring 
analyses of a different set of R/W males showed 


that the R genome is maternally inherited 
whereas the W genome is paternally inherited 
(table S6). These findings indicate that the 
R/W males developed from R eggs fertilized by 
W sperm. Thus, in the yellow crazy ant, when 


these sperm and egg pronuclei fuse, diploid 
workers are produced. When they do not fuse, 
the result is haploid males that are chimeras of 
R and W haploid cells (Fig. 4). 


Fig. 4. Reproductive system of A. gracilipes. 


Queens are pure lineage, workers are hybrid, and R 

males are chimeric. Schematic representation of the sperm oocyte 
reproductive system used by A. gracilipes. Queens - 

have an R/R genome and store both R and W sperm S 

in their spermathecae. Queens and workers develop Fy 

from eggs fertilized with R and W sperm, respectively. 

Males arise from eggs fertilized with W sperm in 

which the parental nuclei do not fuse and develop ° 
separately. The resulting adults are chimeras with haploid Be 

R cells and haploid W cells in different body parts. queens 


Overrepresentation of the W lineage in sperm 
versus somatic tissues in males 


To determine the distribution of the R and W 


rte genomes in the chimeric males, we analyzed 

5! 12 somatic tissues using a competitive poly- 
E merase chain reaction (PCR) assay that ampli- 
el fied diagnostic microsatellites. We observed 
2 that substantial variation existed in the percen- 
tages of R and W cells across males and across 

Oo tissues in males (Fig. 5A and fig. S1). Overall, 

chimerism 51% of the 437 samples (10 to 12 tissue samples 

R/W R/IW per male from 37 males) contained exclusively 
workers males Ror W cells. This finding that specific tissues of 


A Competitive PCR inferences of the percentages of R and W DNA in different body parts (@% of RDNA @% of W DNA) 


B Percentage of R DNA in somatic tissues and sperm among males 
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Fig. 5. R cells are more common in somatic tissues, and W cells are 

more common in sperm. (A) Pie charts showing the relative percentages of 

R DNA (purple) and W DNA (green) in the heads, thoraces, antennae, legs, 
wing pairs, and sperm of 5 representative R/W males (complete data for 

37 males in fig. Sl). The percentages were estimated with a competitive PCR 
assay using seven microsatellite markers. (B) Horizontal bar graphs showing the 
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percentage of R DNA in the 12 somatic tissues and sperm of different 
numbers of males (n = 37). The color scale expresses the degree of bias: 
purple [high percentage of R cells (R-biased)] to green [low percentage of 

R cells (W-biased)]}. (C) Horizontal bar graphs of the different tissues showing 
the number of males with more R than W cells (R-biased; in purple) and more 
W than R cells (W-biased; in green). 
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R/W males frequently contained only R or W 
cells has important implications for our earlier 
finding that 35% of the males genotyped with 
the DNA from a single leg had only R or W cells. 
These males were most likely R/W males that 
carried solely R-lineage or W-lineage alleles 
within the leg analyzed. Consequently, these 
data indicate that chimerism is the predomi- 
nant or exclusive mode for producing males. 

The fitness of the R and W genomes depends 
on their relative representation in the germ line. 
We therefore explored whether R and W cells 
were equally represented in the somatic tissues 
and sperm. In the R/W males, 73% (SD = 33%) 
of somatic cells were R, and 77% of the tissue 
samples contained more R cells than W cells 
(Fig. 5, B and C). The percentage of R cells was 
similar across the 12 somatic tissues analyzed 
(x? test, Benjamini-Hochberg adjusted p values > 
0.52 for all comparisons). By contrast, only 
35% (SD = 43%) of sperm cells were R, and 
67% of the sperm sampled had more W cells 
than R cells. The sperm were thus significant- 
ly more W-biased than any of the 12 somatic 
tissues (x? test, Benjamini-Hochberg adjusted 
p values < 0.01 for all comparisons). This 
finding was confirmed by the results of com- 
petitive PCR analyses of legs and sperm from a 
larger set (7 = 252) of randomly chosen males: 
On average, 77% (SD = 30%) of the leg cells 
were R, whereas just 36% (SD = 42%) of the 
sperm cells were R. These results indicate 
that the W genome is disproportionately 
represented in the germ line of R/W males. 
Because males are haploid and do not use 
meiosis to produce gametes (/4), this bias 
is most likely driven by the spatial polarity of 
maternal and paternal nuclei in the early zygote. 
For example, in Drosophila, primordial germ 
cells form early during embryonic cellulari- 
zation, arising from the first dividing nuclei 
to reach the germ plasm at the posterior pole 
of the embryo (/5). 

Forty-three percent of the males had only W 
sperm, and 26% had only R sperm (7 = 252). 
Most mating events should therefore result in 
the transmission of only one type of sperm. 
However, 96% of the queens had both R and 
W sperm in their sperm stores, kept in a dedi- 
cated organ called the spermatheca. Ant queens 
mate early in adulthood and use the sperm 
acquired to fertilize their eggs for the rest of their 
lives. Given that only 31% of the males had 
both R and W sperm, the high proportion of 
queens having both types of sperm most 
likely reflects multiple matings. An effective 
mate number of four would account for 96% 
of queens carrying both R and W sperm (mate- 
rials and methods). 


The yellow crazy ant has a distinctive mode 
of reproduction 


This study has revealed a mode of reproduc- 
tion so far unknown to science. Although chi- 
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merism has been observed in a wide range of 
eukaryotes, it usually stems from rare devel- 
opmental accidents (16-18) or the fusion of 
different individuals later in development 
(19, 20). The only other known exception has 
been seen in marmosets: Females frequently 
give birth to dizygotic twins, which exchange 
stem cells in utero via their shared placenta. 
These exchanges lead to extensive chimerism 
in both the somatic tissues and germ lines of 
the adults (21, 22). By contrast, chimerism in 
A. gracilipes is associated with a single ferti- 
lization event at the onset of development. The 
parental nuclei bypass syngamy and divide 
separately within the same egg, giving rise to a 
haploid individual that develops into a male. 
In contrast, when syngamy does occur, there 
are two other outcomes: The resulting diploid 
organism develops into a queen if the egg is 
fertilized by an R sperm or into a worker if 
the egg is fertilized by a W sperm. The mech- 
anisms controlling syngamy remain unknown 
and may be deterministic (e.g., maternal) or 
stochastic in nature. The unusual mode of 
male development described here is likely 
facilitated by a combination of two factors: 
(i) haplodiploid sex determination, which 
allows functional haploids to develop in the 
absence of nuclear fusion, and (ii) the strong 
antagonistic selective pressures associated with 
the production of males, queens, and workers 
from one genome. 

Chimerism appears to provide two related 
fitness advantages to the W genome, which 
persists in the population despite its associ- 
ation with female sterility (the production of 
workers instead of queens) (supplementary 
text S2). First, because the two parental gametes 
are prevented from fusing, the embryo’s devel- 
opmental trajectory switches tracks from sterile 
worker to reproductive male, allowing the W 
genome to propagate itself. Second, the W 
genome behaves as a selfish genetic element 
in R/W males, as seen in its disproportionate 
representation in the germ line. This study 
has not only uncovered a previously unde- 
scribed reproductive system, it has also dem- 
onstrated that this mode of reproduction is 
associated with a conflict between lineages 
over representation in the germ line versus 
the soma. 
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METALENSES 


Extreme ultraviolet metalens by vacuum guiding 


Marcus Ossiander™*}, Maryna Leonidivna Meretska'}, Hana Kristin Hampel*+, Soon Wei Daniel Lim’, 
Nico Knefz”, Thomas Jauk?, Federico Capasso’, Martin Schultze** 


Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) radiation is a key technology for material science, attosecond metrology, 
and lithography. Here, we experimentally demonstrate metasurfaces as a superior way to focus 
EUV light. These devices exploit the fact that holes in a silicon membrane have a considerably 
larger refractive index than the surrounding material and efficiently vacuum-guide light with a 
wavelength of ~50 nanometers. This allows the transmission phase at the nanoscale to be controlled 
by the hole diameter. We fabricated an EUV metalens with a 10-millimeter focal length that supports 
numerical apertures of up to 0.05 and used it to focus ultrashort EUV light bursts generated 

by high-harmonic generation down to a 0.7-micrometer waist. Our approach introduces the vast 
light-shaping possibilities provided by dielectric metasurfaces to a spectral regime that lacks 


materials for transmissive optics. 


ielectric metasurfaces consist of trans- 

parent nanostructures with subwave- 

length separation, which manipulate 

the phase of light on the nanoscale (J). 

This elaborate control is revolutioniz- 
ing modern optics: Metasurfaces can replace 
bulk optics by thin and flat elements (2, 3), 
combine multiple functions in single optical 
elements (4, 5), and be used to realize inno- 
vative optical components that induce, for 
example, freely designable optical angular 
momentum (6) and polarization (7, 8). Tech- 
nology, including modern semiconductor 
lithography, demands this design liberty for 
innovative optical elements for ever-shorter 
wavelength radiation, but this development 
has been stalled at ultraviolet frequencies 
where dielectrics stop being transparent. To 
our knowledge, linear metaoptics have only 
been demonstrated down to a wavelength of 
#250 nm (9-11). Nonlinear metasurfaces reach 
further into the ultraviolet spectrum at the cost 
of indirect light-shaping mechanisms and have, 
at present, been demonstrated down to a wave- 
length of 185 nm (12-15). 

Inaccessible to metasurface design has been 
extreme ultraviolet radiation (EUV), which 
covers the wavelength range from 10 to 121 nm 
and corresponds to a photon energy of 10 to 
124 eV (16). This wavelength regime receives 
appreciable attention as a gateway to achiev- 
ing attosecond temporal resolution in ultrafast 
spectroscopy (17) and lithographically fabricat- 
ing nanometer-scale transistors in state-of-the- 
art semiconductor industry (78). However, today, 
all fields that use EUV radiation are encumbered 
by handling problems that arise from being 
limited to reflective or binary optics [e.g., to- 
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roidal mirrors or Fresnel zone plates; see (19) 
for an overview of existing technology]. Here, 
we present a new physical mechanism for meta- 
surface design and demonstrate how linear 
metasurfaces can be realized at a wavelength 
of 50 nm, thus providing the foundation for 
general-purpose transmissive optics technology 
for EUV radiation. 


Principle of vacuum guiding and 
metalens design 


In the EUV, the strong absorption of most 
materials and their near-unity real part of the 
refractive indexes (20) usually prevent effective 
refraction or waveguiding. The refractive in- 
dexes of most dielectrics in the visible spectrum 
are determined by electronic transitions in 
the ultraviolet, that is, by resonances whose 
frequencies are higher than the frequency w 
of visible light. In the Drude-Lorentz oscillator 
model, this results in a complex refractive index 
n(@) = n(@) + ix(@) for visible light, with a real 
part 7 = 1, the imaginary unit 7, and a negligi- 
ble absorption coefficient «. By contrast, EUV 
light oscillates faster than these electronic 
resonance frequencies, resulting inn < land a 
large absorption coefficient «, which renders 
conventional transmissive metaoptics design 
unfeasible. For the same reason, EUV manip- 
ulation must rely on reflective glancing-angle 
mirrors in vacuum. The concept for metasur- 
face design introduced here is visualized in 
Fig. 1: In the EUV spectrum, vacuum or air 
(n = 1) has a refractive index that is larger than 
that of a pillar made from n < 1 material; there- 
fore, the pillar cannot guide or confine light. 
However, a void or hole (7 = 1), that is, the 
absence of material, in a layer with mate- 
rial index n < 1 can act as a waveguide core 
surrounded by a lower-index cladding. There- 
fore, truncated waveguide metasurfaces are 
possible in the EUV by following an inverted 
design scheme that tunes nanohole dimen- 
sions instead of the shapes of free-standing 
nanostructures. 
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EUV; for example, aluminum, silicon, and be- 
ryllium allow optics for the wavelength range 
from 40 to 90 nm; scandium and boron cover 
20 to 40 nm; and rhenium, molybdenum, and 
zirconium cover 10 to 20 nm. Figure S1 com- 
piles the refractive indexes and the trans- 
mission of these materials. Because of the 
availability of high-brightness laser-driven tin 
plasma sources, 13.5 nm is a wavelength of 
major importance for semiconductor lithog- 
raphy (8). At this wavelength, for example, 
ruthenium has the complex refractive index 
n = 0.88 + 0.027 (21). 

For the implementation of this concept, we 
chose a thin membrane of crystalline silicon 
as the base material and a cylindrical hole as 
the polarization-independent guiding struc- 
ture. These are schematically shown (Fig. 1, A 
and C) together with the real part of the silicon 
refractive index in the EUV (22) and the trans- 
mission through a 220-nm-thick silicon layer 
(Fig. 1B). To highlight the vacuum-guiding 
behavior of the holes, the simulated intensity 
profile of light with a vacuum wavelength of 
Avac = 50 nm incident on such a perforated 
silicon membrane [80-nm hole diameter in a 
square 120-nm-by-120-nm unit cell, periodic 
boundary conditions; see section 1 of (19) for 
simulation details] is plotted in Fig. 1D: At the 
center of the membrane (110 nm after its front 
surface), 84% of the energy of an incident plane 
wave is transmitted within the hole, whereas 
16% of its energy is transmitted in the silicon. 
However, the hole only covers 34% of the unit- 
cell area. Because most power is transmitted in 
vacuum, absorption in silicon is limited, and 
the overall transmission is enhanced relative to 
that of the unstructured film: An unstructured 
220-nm-thick silicon membrane transmits 28% 
of incoming 50-nm light. Accounting for the 
80-nm-diameter hole using its area coverage 
would increase transmission to 52%. Vacuum 
guiding increases the transmission further 
to 67%. 

Although perforations have been used in 
nano-optics before, the presented guiding 
mechanism is fundamentally different from 
antiguiding in holes (23), low-index guiding in 
air (24), or hollow-core fibers (25). Furthermore, 
the enhancement does not require a periodic 
structure, which distinguishes the effect from 
extraordinary optical transmission (26). 

To realize our EUV metasurface (Fig. 1A), 
with full design flexibility to emulate the phase 
profile of a desired optical element, we numer- 
ically created a library of meta-atoms based on 
the transmission phase of holes with 20- to 
80-nm diameters in a 220-nm-thick silicon 
membrane [see section 1 of (79) for simulation 
details]. Notably, between wavelengths of 50 
and 62 nm, the photon energy-dependent 
transmission phase is widely tunable by the 
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Fig. 1. Vacuum-guiding enables EUV metalenses. (A) Concept A 
and simulation of a metalens that is focusing EUV: We impart 
the phase profile of an aspheric focusing lens on light pulses 
with a vacuum wavelength of 50 nm (purple disks) using ° 
holes through a silicon membrane (rectangular area). Because a6 
the refractive index of silicon is smaller than unity in parts 
of the EUV spectrum, holes through silicon concentrate 20 
incoming light. This effect relaxes subwavelength requirements 
for creating metasurfaces, allows us to impart a hole size- -30 
dependent phase shift using feature sizes on the order of the 
vacuum wavelength, and increases transmission through fae 
the absorbing membrane. The false color plot illustrates this 
light concentration in the holes and how the ultraviolet 

Cc D 


intensity 


radiation collapses into a focus after propagating the focal 

length. For better visibility, we cut the displayed metasurface wavelangit (arn) 
and the light-intensity distribution along a plane that includes 100 75 50 35 ow 
the optical axis. Further simulation details are presented 

in Fig. 4. (B) Photon energy-dependent real part of the 
refractive index of crystalline silicon [blue line, data from 
(22)] in the EUV spectrum and intensity transmission of 

a 220-nm-thick silicon membrane (red line). The frequencies 
of the bulk wp and surface plasmon asp are marked in 
purple. (©) Schematic and setup for meta-atom simulation: 
EUV light (purple arrow) passes through a 220-nm-thick 0 
crystalline silicon membrane (blue) with a hole with diameter 

d. We model a single unit cell (120 nm by 120 nm) with 

periodic boundary conditions. (D) Finite-difference time-domain simulation of EUV vacuum-guiding through an 80-nm-diameter hole in a 220-nm-thick silicon 
membrane. The false color plot shows the transverse beam intensity profile of light with a vacuum wavelength of 50 nm at the midpoint of the silicon membrane along 
the propagation direction, that is, 110 nm after the front surface. The hole is indicated as a blue circle. The simulation setup in three dimensions is shown in (C). The 
hole covers 34% of the total area; however, 84% of the energy is transmitted within the hole and only 16% of the energy is found in silicon. The intensity decays 
exponentially into the silicon cladding because of the refractive index contrast. The overall transmission of the patterned 220-nm-thick silicon membrane is 67%. 
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the resulting meta-atom library at 50-nm wavelength (25-eV 
photon energy). Because the 120-nm-by-120-nm unit-cell size 
is comparable to the wavelength, low diffraction orders can 

be generated for holes that cause a transmission phase shift 
close to x (diameters around 45 nm). When plotting only 

the transmission into the zeroth diffraction order (red circles) of 
a periodic array of same-diameter holes, this causes a dip 
in the transmission. Because hole diameters spatially vary in a 
metalens and light from all holes interferes constructively to a focus, the more uniform overall transmission (purple crosses) is a better gauge to judge transmission 
uniformity. (C) Target transmission-phase profile (blue line) of a metalens with focal length f = 10 mm at 50-nm wavelength, calculated from Eq. 1 modulo 27, and 
the corresponding matched hole diameter (red circles) using the library of (B) to realize the metalens. (D) Shown at the bottom is a scanning electron microscope (SEM) 
picture of a 3-wm-by-0.5-um portion of the metalens with 1-mm diameter and 10-mm focal length designed for 50-nm wavelength. The position where the picture 
was taken on the metalens is marked by the purple arrow in (G). Shown at the top is the design of the metalens in this area [compare with (C)]. (E) Cross section of a 
metalens fabricated using the same recipe as the lens in (D) on the silicon-on-insulator carrier wafer obtained using focused-ion-beam milling and SEM. The position 
where the picture was taken on the metalens is marked by the purple arrow in (G). (F) Zoomed-out SEM picture of a 34-um-by—31-um portion of the metalens. 

The position where the picture was taken on the metalens is marked by the green rectangle in (G). The focusing pattern of the metalens is apparent from the ring 
segments, which show decreasing width from left to right. Every 10 um, holes are omitted to increase the stability of the metalens, which is visible as a square scaffolding 
pattern. The symmetry of the scaffolding is intentionally different from the symmetry of the metasurface to increase stability. (G@) Optical microscope picture of the 
final metalens membrane. The metalens (ML) is encircled by the dashed blue line. Because its features are too small to be resolved at this magnification, the metalens 
shows a moiré pattern (ring patterns and bright area at the center; an enlarged image is provided in fig. S4). The unpatterned silicon membrane area appears 
solid gray (encircled by the dashed red line). Areas with a remaining buried oxide layer appear red and green because of thin-film interference (encircled by the dashed 
yellow line). The silicon carrier wafer appears black. 
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Fig. 3. Experimental demonstration of EUV metalens focusing. (A) An intense near-infrared femtosecond 
laser pulse (red arrow and area) is focused into an argon gas target (green) to generate an attosecond 
pulse train (purple arrow and area) by high-harmonic generation. Near-infrared radiation is blocked using 
an aluminum filter foil (gray). The attosecond pulse train is then focused using the metalens (blue) pictured 
in Fig. 2. At the position of the focus along the propagation direction (marked z), a knife-edge scan is 
performed using a razor blade mounted on a piezo stage moving along the transverse beam direction 
(marked x). Afterward, the attosecond pulse train's spectral components are split using a grazing incidence 
toroidal grating, and the focal plane is imaged on a charge-coupled device (CCD) camera. (B) EUV beam 
profile after the metasurface (false color plot) at 25.3-eV photon energy (21st harmonic of the driving laser at 
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030-nm wavelength) detected by the CCD. For comparison, we repeat the outlines from the microscopy 
image in Fig. 2G: The dashed blue line marks the metasurface, and the dashed red line marks the 

h low intensity is already present in the incoming beam 
profile, which is plotted in fig. S5. The focal spot created by the metalens, which is imaged onto the 

CCD using the toroidal grating, is marked by the green dashed rectangle. It appears larger than the real focus 


caused by the imaging 


along the propagation direction of the metasurface- 
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oton flux detected by the CCD camera in the focus 
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Gaussian focus profile. (D) Same as (C) but in close proximity to the focus. The error bars represent 
the standard deviation of 10 measurements. (E) Propagation direction—dependent waist sizes extracted from 
the fits in (C) and (D) (blue dots). The error bars represent the 95% confidence 
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m the fits in (D)]. The 


hole diameter and offers more than 1.5n trans- 
mission phase coverage with an average trans- 
mission of 40% at 50 nm (see Fig. 2A for the 
photon energy-dependent transmission phase, 
Fig. 2B for the transmission and transmission 
phase at 50 nm, and fig. S2 for the photon energy 
dependent transmission). This transmission- 
phase coverage is enough to achieve efficient 
and diffraction-limited focusing, as explored, 
for example, in (27). The metasurface unit cell 
is shown in Fig. 1C, and the corresponding 
library is shown in Fig. 2B. 


Experimental results 


To experimentally prove that the vacuum- 
guiding concept yields viable EUV metalenses, 
we forward-designed a focusing EUV metasur- 
face by mimicking the wavelength-dependent 
transverse a phase profile (28) 


= (VesP sf) 


of an aspheric lens with focal length f= 10 mm 
in vacuum at transverse position 7 = \/x? + y? 
(w and y are the cartesian coordinates centered 
at the beam axis). This analog phase profile 
is matched by a simulated digital phase profile 
(sampled at positions a, y; v = kAaw; y = lAy; 
k,leZ; and Ax = Ay = 120 nm; & and / are 
integer indexes) using the hole library (Fig. 
2B), yielding a recipe for the required hole- 
diameter distribution (Fig. 2C). The metalens 
is designed for a central vacuum wavelength of 
Awvac = 50 nm, where silicon features a refractive 
index n = 0.77 + 0.022 The smaller-than-unity 
real part at this wavelength partially relaxes the 
necessity for true subwavelength patterning, 
which facilitates the manufacturing of the meta- 
optical element. In the given implementation, 
the maximum feature size (80 nm) and unit cell 
size (120 nm) correspond to 1.2 and 1.8 times 
the inside-silicon wavelength Ag;, respectively. 
Although this does not entirely prevent the for- 
mation of low diffraction orders that contain up 
to 53% of the transmitted light, it still allows the 
realization of numerical apertures up to NA < 
pose = 0.2 following the Nyquist theorem (29). 

The demonstration sample, a free-standing 
metalens with a 1-mm diameter (numerical 
aperture NAnax = 0.05), is realized from silicon- 
on-insulator wafers [see section 2 of (79) and 
fig. S3 for fabrication details]. Figure 2, D and F, 
shows scanning-electron microscopy pictures 
of the final sample after metasurface etching 
but before membrane isolation. Figure 2G 
shows a light microscopy picture of the finished 
membrane, with thin-film interference colors 
confirming the complete removal of the buried 
oxide layer in the lens area. We achieved the 
designed hole diameters (see Fig. 2D) using 
both diameter-dependent electron beam lithog- 
raphy doses and diameter-dependent fabrication 
offsets [see section 2 of (19)]. A focused-ion-beam 
cut (Fig. 2E) through a sample reveals holes 
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Fig. 4. Finite-difference time-domain modeling and benefits of an EUV 
metalens. (A) Target transverse-phase profile (blue line) of a diffraction-limited 
metalens (focusing length f = 10 um, size 6 um by 6 wm) designed for incoming 
light with 50-nm wavelength (25-eV photon energy) and sampling of this 

phase profile with the library presented in Fig. 2 (green crosses). As a comparison, 
the transmission profile of a binary intensity Fresnel zone plate with the 
same numerical aperture, focal length, and size is also shown (red line). (B) On 
the left is a two-dimensional design of a metasurface that realizes the phase 
profile in (A). White areas represent a 220-nm-thick silicon membrane, and 
blue areas represent holes through the silicon membrane. On the right is a 
two-dimensional design of a binary intensity Fresnel zone plate that realizes the 


with square sidewalls and a partial etch of the 
smallest diameter holes. Because of the small 
transmission-phase difference between a mem- 
brane with small holes and a solid membrane 
(see Fig. 2B), the resulting phase error is smaller 
than 0.1n and can be corrected during meta- 
atom library calculation. 

For experimental verification of the focusing 
power of the metalens, we generated diverging 
EUV attosecond pulse trains through near- 
infrared femtosecond laser pulse-driven high- 
harmonic generation in argon gas (30-32) 
[Fig. 3A and section 3 of (79)]. The frequency 
up-conversion extends up to the 35th order 
(42.1-eV photon energy, 29-nm wavelength) of 
the driving laser pulses (1.2-eV photon energy, 
1030-nm wavelength), with spectral power con- 
centrated around the laser’s odd harmonics. A 
toroidal EUV grating disperses the spectral 
components of the attosecond pulse train and 
creates a frequency-resolved image of the focal 
plane on an EUV-sensitive camera where the 
metasurface’s effect at the design wavelength 
can be inspected. 

Figure 3B shows the beam profile at the focal 
plane of the metalens of the 21st harmonic with 
25.3-eV photon energy and 49-nm wavelength 
(close to the design wavelength of the optics). 
The outline of the circular metasurface (dashed 
blue line) and features caused by the remaining 
silica aperture (dashed red and yellow lines; 
compare with Fig. 2G and fig. S4) are also vis- 
ible. The bright focal spot at the metasurface 
center (dashed green line) presents experi- 
mental evidence for the viability of the EUV 
metalens to focus incident light. 

Because the grazing incidence toroidal im- 
aging grating provides a considerably smaller 
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— zone plate 


---metasurface 


radial position (r, im) 


energy) and 


the same Gaussian beam. 


numerical aperture than the metasurface and 
introduces aberrations and astigmatism, the 
obtained image does not determine the focal 
spot diameter and underestimates the focus- 
ing power of the optical element. To deter- 
mine the real focal spot size produced by the 
metasurface, we implemented a knife-edge 
scan [see Fig. 3A and (33)], where part of the 
focused beam in the focal plane is gradual- 
ly blocked by a razor blade translated along 
the x direction indicated in Fig. 3A and the 
position-dependent transmitted intensity is 
recorded. As focusing concentrates the beam 
intensity along the transverse direction, the 
negative spatial derivative of the recorded 
x-dependent intensity reveals the beam pro- 
file. Figure 3, C and D, displays scan results 
for different planes along the propagation di- 
rection around the focus. Figure 3D includes 
a knife-edge scan that features a maximum 
negative spatial derivative, which is indic- 
ative of the focal plane. Under the assump- 
tion of a cylindrically symmetric Gaussian 
beam, the corresponding beam size is ex- 
tracted by fitting an error function to the data 
at each position along the propagation direc- 
tion (Fig. 3E) (33). 

We observe that the metasurface focuses 
the illuminating beam to a minimum waist of 
qrelasurface — Q7 + 0.3 um [all reported waists 
w are measured using the 1/e” intensity, that is, 
I(r = Ve? +¥ =w) =I(r = 0)/e?]. Using 
the Rayleigh-Sommerfeld diffraction integral 
(34), we calculated the minimum achieva- 
ble waist wiiffractionlimit — 9 45 um, assuming 
diffraction-limited focusing of our incoming 
beam (see fig. S5), which highlights that the 


metalens already performs within 1.6 times of 
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transmission profile in (A). White areas are perfectly transmitting, and red 
areas are perfectly absorbing. (©) Modeled transverse intensity cuts through 
the focus generated by the metasurface (blue dashed line) and the zone plate 
in (B) (red line) for incoming light with 50-nm wavelength (25-eV photon 
illumination by a Gaussian beam with a 2-um waist. The zone-plate 
focus has characteristic side lobes that are not present in the metasurface 
focus. (D) Shown on the left is the modeled light-intensity evolution (false color 
plot) after the metasurface pictured in (B) focuses the Gaussian beam 
described in the caption of (C). Shown on the right is the modeled light- 
intensity evolution (false color plot) after the zone plate pictured in (B) focuses 


the diffraction limit. For further comparison, 
the measured propagation distance-dependent 
waist size w(z) can be fitted to that of a focused 
Gaussian beam with minimum waist wp (35) 
in vacuum: 


=) ? 


w(z) = Wo4/14+ (= (2) 


The fit (see Fig. 3E) suggests a minimum pos- 
sible waist size of wmelasurface = 0.56 + 0.03 um, 
which is even closer to the diffraction limit. 
Both results overlap within the experimental 
uncertainty. We attribute the deviation from 
the diffraction limit to imperfections in the 
EUV beam guiding and filtering optics and 
possible residual corrugations of the silicon 
membrane. For comparison, achieving similar 
spot sizes using the near-infrared driving laser 
would require close-to-unity numerical aper- 
tures; in the EUV, only a numerical aperture of 
0.05 is required (36). 

Aside from the focusing power, the transmis- 
sion properties are crucial for future applica- 
tions. Photons with wavelengths shorter than 
100 nm possess enough energy to overcome 
the bandgap of all known dielectrics; there- 
fore, large absorption is unavoidable (37). None- 
theless, owing to the vacuum guiding concept, 
our sample transmits more than 10% of all 
incoming 49-nm light and focuses 48% of the 
transmitted 49-nm light, which limits the root- 
mean-squared metalens wavefront error (38) 
due to fabrication accuracy to Ayac/10 [Ayac = 
49 nm; see section 4 of (19) for details]. Such 
fine-granular phase control not only is a pre- 
requisite for focusing but also opens the door 
for the future demonstration of optical angular 
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momentum plates and general holograms at 
EUV wavelengths. 


Simulation of Nyquist-limited focusing 


To further explore the potential of EUV meta- 
lenses, we investigated a metalens design with 
focal length f = 10 um and overall optics di- 
ameter d = 6 um (see Fig. 4A for the phase 
profile and Fig. 4B for the final design). We 
then simulated the focusing of a linearly po- 
larized Gaussian beam using finite-difference 
time-domain modeling [illuminating Gaussian 
beam waist wi!™™-. = 9 um, and effective nu- 


merical aperture NAeg = sin [tan (“*)| 7 


qgilum. 


= 0.2 (36), which corresponds to the max- 
imum realizable numerical aperture given by 
the Nyquist sampling theorem and our unit cell 
size (29); see section 1 of (79) for simulation 
details]. 

Figure 4D shows the formation of the meta- 
surface focus. Even under these challenging con- 
ditions, the metasurface focus closely approaches 
the diffraction limit (w@ifractionlimit = g5 nm) 
with a minimum beam waist wmctasurface — 
94 nm. The metalens focusing properties for a 
light pulse with extended bandwidth are ex- 
plored in section 5 of (9) and fig. S6. Having the 
unit cell size be of the order of the design wave- 
length causes diffraction of ~53% of the inci- 
dent power away from the beam axis into the 
diffraction orders of the quasi-periodic unit-cell 
arrangement. Adding an unpatterned layer of 
silicon with a refractive index n = 0.77 anda 
thickness on the order of half a wavelength after 
the metalens changes the grating condition in 
transmission and would prevent the creation of 
most of these propagating diffraction orders [be- 
cause it limits the grating indices p, q € Z that 
satisfy the transverse momentum wavevector 
condition nky = rey (2)" + (nkz)” , 
with the overall momentum fp, and the mo- 
mentum along the layer normal k,]. 

For thorough comparison, we also modeled 
the focal profile of a binary absorption zone 
plate with equal numerical aperture (see Fig. 4A 
for the absorption profile and Fig. 4B for the 
design). The juxtaposition of the focal profiles 
generated by the zone plate and the metalens 
shown in Fig. 4D highlights notable differences 
in focus quality and corroborates the benefit 
of the innovative metalens. A comparison with 
state-of-the-art technology [see (39) for a zone 
plate with comparable outermost zone width 
and section 6 of (79) for a summary of EUV 
focusing optics] highlights that the zone plate 
creates side lobes in its focal plane, which is an 
unavoidable property of zone plate foci (40). 
By contrast, because the metasurface realizes 
the focusing phase profile accurately by sup- 
pressing spherical aberrations, no sidelobes are 
visible. Furthermore, because vacuum guiding 
decreases absorption and no energy is lost to 
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sidelobes, the maximum intensity in the meta- 
surface focus exceeds that of the zone plate by 
9%. The transverse focal cuts in Fig. 4C high- 
light this behavior: Unwanted features present 
in the focal plane are suppressed by more than 
10 dB for the metasurface compared with the 
zone plate. 


Concluding remarks 


The transfer of metasurface technology, with 
its associated superior design freedom to the 
EUV spectral region, provides a general route 
to manufacture transmissive optics in this fre- 
quency range. This capability should lead to 
applications such as microscopy with unprec- 
edented spatial and temporal resolution, orbital 
angular momentum beams with ultrahigh fre- 
quency, and structured light that has direct 
access to core-level electronic transitions in 
atoms and molecules. EUV lithography has 
become the main enabling fabrication tech- 
nology that allows us to keep up with Moore’s 
law (18); conversely, metasurface-based optics 
can be fabricated with deep ultraviolet lithog- 
raphy in the same semiconductor foundries 
of mainstream complementary metal-oxide- 
semiconductor (CMOS) technology (27). This 
convergence of semiconductor-processing tech- 
nology and optics will expand to the realization 
of metaoptics using EUV lithography, further 
shrinking feature sizes and increasing the 
complexity of nanostructure shapes. In turn, 
with metasurfaces operating in the EUV, they 
will enable a new generation of lithography 
optics. 
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Chemically circular, mechanically tough, and 
melt-processable polyhydroxyalkanoates 


Li Zhou';, Zhen Zhang", Changxia Shi‘, Miriam Scoti+?, Deepak K. Barange’, 


Ravikumar R. Gowda’, Eugene Y.-X. Chen’* 


Polyhydroxyalkanoates (PHAs) have attracted increasing interest as sustainable plastics because of 
their biorenewability and biodegradability in the ambient environment. However, current semicrystalline 
PHAs face three long-standing challenges to broad commercial implementation and application: lack of 
melt processability, mechanical brittleness, and unrealized recyclability, the last of which is essential 
for achieving a circular plastics economy. Here we report a synthetic PHA platform that addresses the 
origin of thermal instability by eliminating a-hydrogens in the PHA repeat units and thus precluding 
facile cis-elimination during thermal degradation. This simple a,a-disubstitution in PHAs enhances 

the thermal stability so substantially that the PHAs become melt-processable. Synergistically, this 
structural modification also endows the PHAs with the mechanical toughness, intrinsic crystallinity, 


and closed-loop chemical recyclability. 


olyhydroxyalkanoates (PHAs) are a class 

of polyester naturally accumulated bio- 

logically by living microorganisms (/-8) 

or synthetically produced chemocata- 

lytically (9, 10) from diverse feedstocks, 
especially biorenewable sources. They possess 
tunable thermomechanical properties and are 
biodegradable in the ambient environment, 
thus offering a more sustainable alternative 
to petroleum-derived and/or nondegradable 
plastics. Over the past 60+ years, the ring-opening 
polymerization (ROP) of four-membered f- 
lactones, such as f-butyrolactone (B-BL), and 
their derivatives with different substituents 
at o and B positions has been extensively 
studied to enable the chemical synthesis of 
PHAs, particularly poly(3-hydroxybutyrate) 
(P3HB), with atactic, iso-rich, syndio-rich, or 
syndiotactic stereomicrostructures (tacticities) 
(9-16). More recently, purely isotactic P3HB 
that has a number-average molar mass (M/,,) of 
154 kDa, a narrow dispersity (P) of 1.01, and 
a high melting-transition temperature (7,,) 
of 171° to 175°C (17); stereo-sequenced PHAs 
(18); polyolefin-like PHA copolymers (19); and 
alternating isotactic PHAs (20) have also been 
realized through the ROP of eight-membered 
dialkyl diolides (8DL®). In addition to its iso- 
tactic polypropylene (it-PP)-like high T,,, the 
highly crystalline it-P3HB exhibits excellent 
barrier properties that are superior to those 
of commodity plastics widely used in packag- 
ing, such as polyethylene (PE) and polyethylene 
terephthalate (PET) (21). These attractive prop- 
erties of PHAs, coupled with their biorenew- 
ability and biodegradability, offer a promising 
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solution to combat the global plastics problem 
(22-27). 

However, three long-standing challenges 
facing PHAs must be addressed before broad 
commercial implementation and applications 
can be realized. First, current PHAs are in- 
trinsically thermally unstable, with a relatively 
low degradation temperature (7, the temper- 
ature at 5% weight loss) of ~250°C, owing to 
the presence of a-hydrogens that promote 
facile cis-elimination via the six-membered 
transition state to form an internal alkene and 
a carboxylic acid (Fig. 1A) (28-31), causing a 
large, continuous drop in shear viscosity 
under melt-processing conditions (Fig. 1B). 
Second, the mechanical performance of PHAs 
is generally inferior to that of commonly used 
plastics; for example, it-P3HB is extremely 
brittle with an elongation at break (€,) ~4%, 
which is much lower than that of it-PP (€, > 
400%). Third, synthetic PHAs lack the de- 
sired closed-loop chemical recyclability. For 
example, the acid-catalyzed depolymerization 
of P3HB leads to formation of cyclic oligo- 
mers (which can be repolymerized to only 
oligomers with M, ~5 kDa) (32, 33), rather 
than its readily polymerizable monomer £-BL 
or 8DL™® to close the loop, whereas the base- 
catalyzed depolymerization yields crotonic 
acid (34). Although biodegradability in the 
ambient environment is a distinct advantage 
of PHAs for protecting our environment if 
they are disposed there, they should not be 
landfilled as accumulation of degraded in- 
termediates and eventual CO, will cause un- 
intended environmental and climate problems. 
Additionally, the inability to recover the PHA 
building blocks represents a considerable loss 
of energy and resources that are still endowed 
in the postconsumer PHAs. Hence, it is critical 
to install the chemical circularity to the bio- 
degradable PHAs toward an ultimate goal of 
establishing a circular plastics economy (35, 36). 


and achieve melt processability 
A straightforward strategy to suppress ther- 
mal degradation due to cis-elimination enabled 
by a-hydrogens in conventional PHAs is to 
substitute both o-hydrogens with alkyl or aryl 
groups. When substituting only one o-hydrogen 
in the parent P3HB with a methyl group, the 
resulting poly(3-hydroxy-2-methylbutyrate) 
indeed shows improved thermal stability, 
but only by ~20°C relative to the P3HB used 
in that study (37). However, substituting 
both a-hydrogens yields poly(3-hydroxy-2,2- 
dimethylbutyrate) [P3H(Me).B], the thermal 
and mechanical properties of which are 
drastically enhanced: P3H(Me).B is not only 
semicrystalline, with high T,,,’s of 167° to 243°C 
as well as being thermally stable with high Ty's 
of 314° to 335°C (i.e., 56° to 85°C enhancement) 
and melt-processable, but also ductile, with ¢, 
>200% (Fig. 1, C and D). Moreover, P3H(Me).B 
can be chemically recycled back to its start- 
ing monomer, o,a-dimethyl-B-butyrolactone 
[(Me) BL], which is used in the chain-growth 
ROP, or 3-hydroxy-2,2-dimethylbutyric acid 
[83H(Me).BA], which is used in the step-growth 
polycondensation (SGP), thus accomplish- 
ing closed-loop chemical recyclability (Fig. 
1C). Poly(3-hydroxy-2,2-dimethylpropionate), 
P3H(Me).P (VM, = 162 kDa, prepared from the 
ROP of a,o-dimethyl-B-propiolactone, table 
SI) also exhibits high Tj (up to 373°C) and T,, 
(up to 232°C) values, but it is extremely brittle 
with €, < 4% (figs. S1 to $3). The ROP of (Me),BL 
(prepared from highly reactive dimethyl ke- 
tene and acetaldehyde) was attempted, but 
only oligomeric species (M, = 2.9 kDa) were 
obtained in 35% yield after 10 days (38). The 
method reported herein enabled the rapid 
synthesis of high-molar mass P3H(Me).B in 
quantitative yield and with M,, up to 554 kDa, 
Tm up to 243°C, and Ty up to 335°C. Overall, 
such thermal robustness of o,o-dimethylated 
PHAs enables their melt processability, de- 
spite further enhanced 7,, values, and such 
PHAs exhibit the desired chemical circular- 
ity through closing the monomer-polymer- 
monomer loop. 


Dual closed loops to achieve 
chemical circularity 


The o,a-dimethylated PHA can be synthesized 
through either the SGP of hydroxyacid (HA) 
3H(Me).BA or the ROP of lactone (Me).BL 
(Fig. 1C). The HA, 3H(Me).BA, was obtained in 
one step from acetaldehyde, which is produced 
at a large industrial scale and can also be bio- 
sourced, and isobutyric acid, a commercial 
chemical that can be obtained biologically 
from glucose (39), in 88% yield (see materials 
and methods for its synthesis at 362-g scale 
from methyl isobutyrate), whereas the lactone 
(Me).BL was prepared via one-step lactoni- 
zation of the HA [e.g., 232 g of (Me).BL was 
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Fig. 1. Progress in PHA design. (A) Three challenges facing the current 
PHA (P3HB, in particular). (B) Shear viscosity (shear rate r= 1s”) in melt 
(180°C) of it-P3HB (M, = 111 kDa), showing a large, continuous drop in 
viscosity over 30 min owing to rapid degradation. Data were acquired from 
this study. (©) Redesigned o,a-disubstituted PHAs, P3H(R)2B, devoid of 
a-hydrogens synergistically combine three desirable properties. Chemical 


prepared in 93% yield]. The diethyl derivative, 
(Et).BL, was synthesized by use of the same 
lactonization method. Notably, the HA and 
lactone monomers can be prepared or re- 
covered in good to quantitative yields from 
selective depolymerization of the PHA (see 
below). 

At the outset, the ROP of (Me).BL (as a 
racemate) was explored by using different or- 
ganic base catalysts and reaction conditions, 
and the ROP was optimized with superbase 
catalyst ‘Bu-P, {1-tert-butyl-4,4,4-tris(dimethyl- 
amino)-2,2-bis[tris(dimethylamino)phospho- 
ranyliden-amino]2A°,4°-catenadi(phospha- 
zene)} in tetrahydrofuran (THF) at 70°C (table 
S1). Thus, the ROP in THF, with “Bu-P, as the 
catalyst and benzyl alcohol (BnOH) as the 
initiator, afforded P3H(Me).B with low M, 
(22.1 kDa, D = 1.02) to medium M,, (43.0 kDa, 
PD = 1.05) to high M, (179 kDa, D = 1.04; 554 kDa, 
D = 1.06). Likewise, the ROP of (Et).BL in THF 
also led to the corresponding high-molar mass 
P3H(Et).B (VM, = 468 kDa, D = 1.18) in near- 
quantitative yield (table S1). In a separate set 
of experiments that investigated the degree 
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processability. 


of control in the ROP, the molar mass was 
found to increase linearly with an increase 
of the [(Me).BL]/[‘Bu-P,] ratio from 200:1 
to 1600:1, whereas the dispersity of the re- 
sulting P3H(Me).B remained extremely nar- 
row (PD < 1.04), indicating the well-controlled 
ROP of (Me).BL (Fig. 2, A and B). The scala- 
bility of this ROP was tested in a polymeriza- 
tion using 125 g of (Me).BL under industrially 
relevant conditions: with a low catalyst load- 
ing [55 parts per million (ppm) ‘Bu-P,], neat 
(solvent-free), and at 70°C. This scaled-up 
run achieved 96% monomer conversion and 
afforded 115 g of the pure P3H(Me).B in a 92% 
isolated yield. 

To prepare a purely isotactic polymer sam- 
ple for stereomicrostructural and thermal 
property analysis, we synthesized (S)-P3H 
(Me).B (My = 34.9 kDa, D = 1.15) via the ROP of 
enantiopure (S)-(Me).BL. The perfect tacticity 
was characterized by the presence of only one 
carbonyl signal at 176.4 ppm and also a single 
signal at 46.9 and 12.6 ppm in “C nuclear 
magnetic resonance (NMR) spectra for the 
quaternary and methyl carbons, respectively 
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circularity was achieved through closing both the hydroxyacid SGP, 
base-catalyzed hydrolysis and lactone ROP, based-catalyzed chain-unzipping 
loops for P3H(Me)2B. (D) Shear viscosity (F = 1s”) in melt (190°C) of 
P3H(Me)B with medium to high molar mass (M, = 79 - 554 kDa), 
showing no decrease in viscosity over 30 min, indicating melt 


(Fig. 2C). In comparison, the P3H(Me).B de- 
rived from (Me).BL with a 70:30 (S)/(R) ratio 
showed multiple signals in those regions, but 
most informatively, the new minor signal 
appeared at 45.91 ppm next to the 45.87-ppm 
major signal, indicative of an iso-rich tactic- 
ity. As predicted, those two signals present in 
the P3H(Me).B that was prepared from a 
50:50 (S)/(R) ratio are approximately in equal 
abundance (Fig. 2C), indicating an atactic 
structure. 

We envisioned another synergistic benefit 
of a,a-disubstitution that could endow the 
a,a-dialkylated PHA with chemical recyclabil- 
ity by direct depolymerization to its monomer, 
enabled by the gem-disubstituted Thorpe-Ingold 
effect that promotes ring closure and stabili- 
zation of strained rings (40-44). At the outset, 
depolymerization of a ROP-derived P3H(Me).B 
sample was screened at temperatures below 
240°C under vacuum with different base cata- 
lysts (table S2), affording (Me).BL and side- 
product 2-methyl-2-butene with different 
ratios (fig. S18). For example, heating the 
sample with NaOH (5 wt %) at 210°C under 
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Fig. 2. ROP characteristics and chemical circularity. (A) Plots of M,, and 2 
values of the resulting P3H(Me)2B as a function of the [(Me)2BL]/[‘Bu-P,] ratio 
(Me)2BL/‘Bu-P4 = 200:1, 400:1, 300:1, 1600:1; M,, (D) = 28.9 kDa (1.01), 51.9 kDa 
(1.01), 85.9 kDa (1.01), 179 kDa (1.04). (B) Size exclusion chromatography (SEC) 
curves for the P3H(Me)2B samples produced at the different [(Me)2BLV/[‘Bu-P4] 


vacuum recovered the pure (Me).BL monomer 
in 60% isolated yield (Fig. 2D and fig. S19) after 
the quick release of 2-methyl-2-butene as a gas, 
which was also recovered and could be reused. 
Next, through consecutive polymerization- 
depolymerization cycles, we achieved the 
circular monomer-polymer-monomer loop. 

The second pathway to establish the closed- 
loop chemical recycling is through hydro- 
lytic depolymerization of the PHA to the 
HA. For example, hydrolysis of P3H(Me).B 
(table S3) by aqueous LiOH enabled its de- 
polymerization to form pure 3H(Me).BA in 
quantitative yield (Fig. 2D and fig. S21). The 
recovered HA can be transformed to (Me),BL 
via one-step lactonization (Fig. 1C). (Me).BL 
can also be obtained through NaOH (2 wt %)- 
catalyzed depolymerization of the oligomer- 
ic P3H(Me).B prepared through the SGP of 
3H(Me).BA catalyzed by BF3-OEt, (Fig. 1C 
and fig. S22). These results demonstrate that 
the SGP of the HA can be used to obtain oligo- 
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mers or polymers with low to medium molar 
mass, which are effectively depolymerized to 
form the lactone for the rapid ROP to high- 
molar mass PHAs. 


Thermal properties and tacticity-independent 
(intrinsic) crystallinity 


The isotactic (R)-P3H(Me).B exhibits a notably 
high T,, of 243°C (Fig. 3A and fig. S24), which 
is 68°C higher than that of (R)-P3HB (Tp, = 
175°C) (17). Moreover, the atactic at-P3H(Me).B, 
which is produced by the ROP of rac-(Me).BL 
catalyzed by the achiral organic catalyst ‘Bu-P,, 
is also semicrystalline, with T,,, values of 167° and 
176°C (Fig. 3A and fig. S25). Thus, P3H(Me),B 
adds to rare examples of polymers exhibiting 
tacticity-independent crystallinity—a class 
of polymers that are intrinsically semicrys- 
talline, having a similar degree of crystallinity 
regardless of the backbone tacticity, although 
the absolute 7,, value varies as the tacticity 
changes (45, 46). To probe the possibility of 
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ratios. (C) Overlays of ‘°C NMR spectra [(CF3)2CDOD] of P3H(Me).B derived 
from (Me)BL/‘Bu-P4/BnOH = 800:0.5:1: (S)-(Me)BL/(R)-(Me)2BL > 99:1 (red), 
= 70:30 (blue), = 50:50 (black). (D) Overlays of 1H NMR spectra (23°C, CDCls) 

of the virgin (pink) and recycled (blue) lactone (Me)=BL, virgin P3H(Me)zB (black), 
and virgin (green) and recycled (red) HA monomer 3H(Me)2BA. 


stereocomplex formation, we prepared a 1:1 
physical blend of enantiomeric 7t-polymers 
derived from enantiomeric monomers, (R)- 
(Me).BL and (S)-(Me).BL, and found the re- 
sulting blend to display the same thermal 
properties as the homochiral polymers, sug- 
gesting the absence of stereocomplexation 
(fig. S27). Furthermore, the iso-rich P3H(Me) .B 
derived from (Me),BL with a 70/30 (S)/(R) ratio 
showed 7,, values of 189° and 204°C, which 
are between those of the zt- and at-P3H(Me).B 
samples (Fig. 3A and fig. $28). 

The two melting peaks observed in all the 
melt-crystallized P3H(Me).B samples present 
in the second heating scan (but not in the first 
heating scan) on the differential scanning 
calorimetry (DSC) thermograms, which be- 
come more pronounced as the tacticity de- 
creases (Fig. 3A), could be due to the melting of 
two different polymorphic forms crystallized by 
cooling from the melt; to a transformation 
between two different crystalline forms; or 
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Fig. 3. Intrinsic crystallinity and high thermal stability. (A) Second heating 
DSC scan (10°C/min) curves for isotactic (red), iso-rich (blue), and atactic 
(black) P3H(Me)2B materials. (B) WAXS profiles of it-P3H(Me)2B (red) and 
at-P3H(Me)2B (black), showing nearly identical diffraction patterns and a 
similar degree of crystallinity. (C) TGA curves for it-P3H(Me)2B (red) and at-P3H 
(Me)2B (black), showing a 13°C higher Ty for at-P3H(Me)2B. (D) (i) Definition 
of the fragment of the chain of it-(R)-P3H(Me)2B and torsion angles 6, 62, 63, 
and @,, with their values corresponding to the four conformational models 

and relative energy. (ii) Conformational energy map as a function of the 
torsion angles 82 and @3 scanned every 10° with 6; and 0, fixed at 180° The 
energy levels are reported every 5 kJ/mol, and the energy minima are indicated 


simply to melting and recrystallization into 
the same crystalline form. To clarify this point, 
three DSC experiments with second heating 
scans performed at different heating rates 
(2.5, 10, and 20°C/min) were carried out. The 
decrease in the area of the higher 7, peak and 
the simultaneous increase in the area of the 
lower 7,, peak with increasing the heating 
rate (figs. S32 and S33) suggest that the two 
peaks are not due to the melting of two dif- 
ferent crystalline phases formed upon cooling 
from the melt, but rather indicate that melting 
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and recrystallization phenomena occur during 
heating. To further test this hypothesis, we 
also collected wide-angle x-ray scattering 
(WAXS) profiles at different temperatures 
during heating of the melt-crystallized sam- 
ple (fig. S34), showing the identical profiles 
between those collected at room temperature 
before the first heating scan and after the 
crystallization from the melt. These results 
confirm the absence of two different polymor- 
phic forms and suggest that the two melting 
peaks are due to melting at nearly 167° to 169° 


with numbers. The scale of the values of energy is indicated on the right 

with different colors, with the energy increasing from blue (the energy minima) 
to red. The energy values are scaled with respect to the absolute minimum at 
E = 0 kJ/mol. The minima corresponding to a number and its prime number 
(3 and 3', 4 and 4") are symmetrically equivalent. (iii) Conformational energy 
map as a function of 6; and 64 scanned every 10° with @2 and 63 

fixed at 82 = -160° and 63 = -1/0° (minimum 2). The energy levels are 
reported every 5 kJ/mol, and the value of the absolute energy minimum is 
indicated with an asterisk. (iv) Low-energy models of the transplanar 
conformation (TTTT) for the chains of it-(R)-P3H(Me)2B and at-P3H(Me)2B 
viewed along the chain axis. 


Cand fast recrystallization of the melt with 
formation of more-ordered and thick crystals 
of the same crystalline form that melt at higher 
temperatures of 177° to 181°C. The result that 
the temperatures of both melting peaks in- 
crease with decreasing heating rate is a further 
confirmation of the occurrence of recrystalli- 
zation during heating. 

The WAXS profile of the as-synthesized 
at-P3H(Me).B (M,, = 554 kDa) displays three 
major diffraction peaks centered at 20 = 13.15 
15.7°, and 17.6%, and other minor diffraction 
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Fig. 4. Mechanical and rheological properties. (A) Representative 
stress-strain curves of P3H(Me)2B (M, = 554 kDa, green), P3H(Et)2B 
(M, = 468 kDa, purple), and P3H(Me/Et)2B (M, = 293 kDa, orange), 
overlaid with it-PP (M, = 97.0 kDa) and HDPE (melt-flow index = 7.6). 
Strain rate = 5 mm/min, ambient condition. (B) A representative 
stress-strain curve of P3H(Me)2B (M, = 365 kDa) prepared from a 
large (>100 g)-scale run. Strain rate = 5 mm/min, ambient condition. 
Inset: Photos of the simple reaction setup and the isolated pure 
P3H(Me)2B (115 g) from the ROP of (Me)2BL under industrially 
relevant conditions [70°C, solvent free, low catalyst loading 

(55 ppm) and high monomer conversion (96%)]. (C) Overlays of shear 
viscosity in melt (sheer rate 7 = 1s”): P3H(Me)2B (M, = 79 kDa, 1 
190°C, green; 200°C, blue; 210°C, black; 220°C, orange) in reference 0 


to it-P3HB (M, = 111 kDa, 180°C). 


peaks of much lower intensities at higher 20 
values (Fig. 3B), with the calculated crystallinity 
(a) of 67% (fig. S35). When the as-synthesized 
it- and at-P3H(Me).B materials are compared, 
they display essentially the same main diffraction 
peaks with slightly different intensities at 
the higher 20 region (Fig. 3B); indeed, the 
degree of crystallinity of at-P3H(Me).B (a, = 
67%) was found to be even higher than that of 
it-P3H(Me).B (a, = 58%, fig. S36). To under- 
stand the origin of crystallinity manifested in 
at-P3H(Me).B, we performed conformational 
analysis, first on chain models of 7t-P3H(Me).B 
[Fig. 3D, (i) to (iii)] with opposite chirality— 
namely, (R)}-P3H(Me).B and (S)-P3H(Me).B—and 
then extended to a chain model of at-P3H(Me).B 
characterized by a random succession of R 
and S units along the chain (supplementary 
text and figs. S37 to S42). Oriented fibers of 
at-P3H(Me)2B were obtained by stretching 
the compression-molded sample at ~150°C 
and annealing the fiber under tension at 
143°C for 35 min. The two-dimensional x-ray 
fiber diffraction pattern of at-P3H(Me)2B (fig. 
S40) reveals three strongest reflections that 
are polarized on the equator and centered at 
the same 20 position as those observed in the 
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powder profile (Fig. 3B). These results indicate 
that the fiber is crystallized in the same crys- 
talline form of the as-prepared and melt- 
crystallized samples and that upon stretching, 
no polymorphic transformations occur. Other 
reflections are polarized on the first layer line 
and further weak reflections on the second layer 
line. From the separation between the different 
layer lines observed in the fiber pattern, a value 
of the chain axis c of 4.66 A was determined. 
This value is consistent with a transplanar con- 
formation corresponding to one of the energy 
minima found by the conformational analysis 
[Fig. 3D, (i) to (iii), and figs. S37 to S42]. Overall, 
this study showed that the shape of the chain 
and the projection normal to the chain axis of 
at-P3H(Me).B are very similar to the ordered 
models of the R-enantiomer [Fig. 3D, (iv), and 
figs. S40 to S42], which explains the fact that 
the at-P3H(Me).B chains can crystallize, despite 
the configurational disorder, and that the 
at-P3H(Me).B shows a WAXS profile similar to 
that of the pure enantiomeric (R)-P3H(Me)>B. 
Indeed, they likely crystallize in the same crys- 
talline form (Fig. 3B). 

The thermal stability of the PHA samples 
was analyzed and compared by thermograv- 
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imetric analysis (TGA). Despite the largely dif- 
ferent T,, values between 7t- and at-P3H(Me).B 
materials, they displayed similarly high 73 
values of 322° and 335°C, respectively (Fig. 3C 
and figs. S44 and S45). These values are con- 
siderably higher than the Tq value (~250°C) 
of 7t-P3HB (17). The molar mass has a sub- 
stantial effect on Ty, but it hardly affects T,,. 
For example, the 7, of P3H(Me).B increased 
from 314° to 335°C as the M, increased from 
179 to 554 kDa, whereas the 7;, remained 
the same. 


Mechanical and rheological properties 


When compared to 7t-P3HB (€, ~4%), semi- 
crystalline at-P3H(Me).B (VM, = 554 kDa) dis- 
plays a significantly enhanced ductility (e, = 
228 + 24.6%), a higher elastic modulus (F = 
2.94 + 0.40 GPa), and a higher stress (o = 31.6 + 
1.8 MPa), showing that the o,a-dimethyl sub- 
stitution also overcomes the brittleness of 
it-P3HB (Fig. 4A, table S4, and fig. S56). With 
incorporation of more flexible diethyl groups, 
P3H(Et)2B achieved further enhanced ductility 
with €, = 501 + 36%, while maintaining a high 
modulus of FE = 1.22 + 0.27 GPa (Fig. 4A, table 
S5, and fig. S57). The Me/Et random copolymer 
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P3H(Me/Et).B, synthesized by copolymeriz- 
ing (Me).BL and (Et) BL (figs. S17 and S58), 
exhibited an even higher fracture strain (€, = 
517 + 35%) and stress (o = 34.1 + 2.1 MPa) relative 
to P3H(Et).B, which outperformed both high- 
density PE (HDPE) and it-PP (Fig. 4A, table 
S6, and fig. S59). Also, the mechanical per- 
formance of the P3H(Me).B material (M, = 
332 kDa) prepared from a large (115 g)-scale 
run was further improved relative to the poly- 
mer prepared at 5-g scale, exhibiting higher 
elastic modulus (F = 3.08 + 0.18 GPa), stress 
(o = 33.9 + 2.1 MPa), and ductility (e, = 252 + 
30.1%) (Fig. 4B, table S7, and fig. S60). These 
results further indicate the scalability of the 
polymerization to produce high-performance 
P3H(Me).B. 

The third synergy as a result of removing 
the two cis-elimination-prone o-protons by 
a,a-dialkyl substitution to enhance the PHA 
thermal stability in the solid state is the rea- 
lization of melt processability. To test the pos- 
sibility of melt processing, we monitored the 
shear viscosity change over time for P3H(Me).B 
at temperatures above 7,, in a continuous- 
flow mode at a shear rate of 1s’. As a refer- 
ence, 7t-P3HB (M, = 111 kDa, T,, = 170°C) was 
also subjected to the same shear viscosity 
test in melt (180°C). The shear viscosity for 
P3H(Me).B (MV, = 79 kDa) remained constant 
without any obvious decrease over a time 
frame of 30 min at temperatures up to 210°C 
(Fig. 4C), which is well above the corresponding 
melting temperature. Furthermore, P3H(Me).B 
samples with a wide molar mass range, from 
M, = 79 to 554 kDa, behaved similarly and 
showed a stable shear viscosity at 190°C over 
the same time period (Fig. 1D), further dem- 
onstrating melt-processing feasibility. By con- 
trast, 7t-P3HB, known for rapid degradation 
in melt, displayed a substantial decay in its 
shear viscosity, from 17 to 4 Pa:s (76%), after 
30 min at 180°C (Fig. 4C). P3H(Me)2B (My, = 
79 kDa) evidenced a small but noticeable 
decrease in its shear viscosity at 220°C, indi- 
cating its upper-limit melt-processing tem- 
perature (Fig. 4C). Overall, the studies in shear 
viscosity presented here consolidate the ef- 
fectiveness of the strategy of removing the 
a-protons of the PHA repeat units to enhance 
their thermal stability and enable their melt 
processability. 

A large body of studies have focused on fine- 
tuning the PHA thermal and mechanical 
properties by varying the main-chain com- 
positions and stereomicrostructures, as well as 
the B-pendent group chain length and func- 
tionality, achieving notable success in address- 
ing some aspects of the PHA’s long-standing 
challenges but leaving inherent issues with 
thermal stability and chemical circularity un- 
resolved. The a,o-dialkylated PHA platform 
described in this study is designed to address 
the root cause of the PHA thermal instability— 
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the facile cis-elimination process during thermal 
degradation involving the a-hydrogens in the 
repeat units—by substituting both a-hydrogens 
with alkyl groups. This simple o,c-dialkyl sub- 
stitution not only enhances the thermal 
stability so substantially that the PHAs become 
melt processable but also synergistically 
endows the PHAs with the high ductility 
and toughness that are comparable with or 
superior to 7t-PP and HDPE. Furthermore, this 
platform offers ease of synthesis as, in con- 
trast to the parent P3HB, the a,a-dimethylated 
P3H(Me).B is always semicrystalline, regard- 
less of its tacticity, thanks to its fascinating 
tacticity-independent, intrinsic crystallinity, 
thereby allowing for the synthesis of semi- 
crystalline high-performance PHAs without 
the need to control the polymerization stereo- 
chemistry that often requires specifically de- 
signed chiral catalysts. Above all, this design 
achieves chemical circularity through closing 
both the ROP and SGP loops in PHA produc- 
tion and chemical recycling to monomer, there- 
by solving the three challenges facing the 
current PHAs. 
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Formation of active sites on transition metals 
through reaction-driven migration of surface atoms 


Lang Xu'}, Konstantinos G. Papanikolaou'|, Barbara A. J. Lechner”, Lisa Je’, Gabor A. Somorjai*“*, 
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Adopting low-index single-crystal surfaces as models for metal nanoparticle catalysts has been 
questioned by the experimental findings of adsorbate-induced formation of subnanometer clusters on 
several single-crystal surfaces. We used density functional theory calculations to elucidate the 
conditions that lead to cluster formation and show how adatom formation energies enable efficient 
screening of the conditions required for adsorbate-induced cluster formation. We studied a combination 
of eight face-centered cubic transition metals and 18 common surface intermediates and identified 
systems relevant to catalytic reactions, such as carbon monoxide (CO) oxidation and ammonia (NH3) 
oxidation. We used kinetic Monte Carlo simulations to elucidate the CO-induced cluster formation 
process on a copper surface. Scanning tunneling microscopy of CO on a nickel (111) surface that 
contains steps and dislocations points to the structure sensitivity of this phenomenon. Metal-metal bond 
breaking that leads to the evolution of catalyst structures under realistic reaction conditions occurs 


much more broadly than previously thought. 


nderstanding the nature of the active 

sites on catalytic surfaces is central to 

understanding and improving catalysis 

(1). Low-index metal surfaces, such as 

the (111), (100), and (110) facets, are com- 
monly adopted models of supported metal 
catalysts, particularly in computational studies, 
but have limitations in describing the active 
site under realistic reaction conditions (2). For 
example, such simple models do not account 
for low coordination atoms found in point de- 
fects, atomic steps, and grain boundaries in 
catalyst surfaces that can play a key role in 
determining catalytic properties (3). Recent 
scanning tunneling microscopy (STM) studies 
showed that subnanometer metal clusters that 
expose increased numbers of low coordinated 
atoms can be formed in situ on low-index sur- 
faces when molecules are adsorbed on them. 
Such metal clusters exhibit distinct catalytic 
(4-11) and electronic properties and dynamic 
structural fluxionality (12) compared with those 
of nanoparticles (NPs) with diameters >2 nm, 
and NPs can also restructure during reaction 
(13, 14). Adsorbate-induced cluster formation 
hints at the dynamic nature of catalytic sur- 
faces and suggests that the active sites that are 
formed under practically relevant reaction con- 
ditions can be substantially different from 
those in extended facets or in pristine NP 
models that are commonly used in mechanis- 
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tic studies of thermal catalysis and electro- 
catalysis (15). 

Although highly dispersed small metal clus- 
ters are generally prepared using controlled 
synthesis techniques (16, 17), the formation of 
clusters on bulk crystals induced by adsor- 
bates under realistic reactive conditions, to 
our knowledge, has not been explicitly in- 
cluded in previous studies. The main reason 
has been the difficulty of experimentally char- 
acterizing catalyst structures under the con- 
ditions that are encountered in industrial 
catalysis, which include high pressures and 
temperatures (78). Some of the systems that 
have been experimentally characterized at 
torr-level pressures exhibit adsorbate-induced 
cluster formation. CO-induced clustering has 
been reported on Cu(111) (19), Cu(100) (20), 
and CuCo (27) alloy surfaces. However, no 
CO-induced cluster formation was observed 
on Rh(111) when the surface was exposed to 
CO up to atmospheric pressure (22). Mixed 
results were reported for Pt. On a flat Pt(111) 
single crystal with few steps, no cluster forma- 
tion was observed up to atmospheric CO pres- 
sure (23), whereas on vicinal (regularly stepped) 
Pt(557) and Pt(332), clustering was observed 
at torr-level CO exposures (24). Interestingly, 
on Pt(997), which has a vicinal surface with a 
terrace size ~1.5 times larger than that of Pt 
(557), step doubling, but no cluster formation, 
was observed (25). 

These results point to a potential role of 
step-step interactions in the surface evolu- 
tion under reactive environments. Accordingly, 
adsorbate-induced cluster formation depends 
on the identity of the metal surface as well as 
the adsorbate-metal interactions (26). Here, 
we developed an efficient framework for the 
prediction of adsorbate-induced cluster for- 
mation using energetics derived from den- 


_ a updates 
first discuss how we correlate the adsorb. 


induced clustering effect to a single ener- 
getic parameter that can be easily computed. 
We then demonstrate how this methodol- 
ogy leads to predictions in agreement with 
experimental results, as well as its limitations. 
Next, we present a comprehensive database 
that includes eight transition metals and 18 
adsorbates that are commonly involved in het- 
erogeneous catalysis and discuss examples of 
catalytic systems that should be dominated by 
in situ adsorbate-induced active-site formation, 
thereby warranting a revisitation of their de- 
tailed reaction mechanisms. Subsequently, using 
kinetic Monte Carlo (KMC) simulations, we con- 
duct a case study for CO-induced cluster forma- 
tion on Cu(111). We conclude with STM data for 
CO adsorption on a Ni(111) surface that con- 
tains steps and dislocations, pointing to the 
rich structure sensitivity of this phenomenon. 


Theoretical modeling of bare surfaces and 
surfaces with adsorbed CO 


The adsorbate-induced cluster formation ob- 
served by Eren et al. (19) can be described 
as a three-step process (Fig. 1A): (i) ejection 
of step-edge or kink atoms leading to adatom 
formation on an adjacent terrace, (ii) adatom 
diffusion, and (iii) aggregation of adatoms to 
form subnanometer clusters. Because the first 
step of this process requires the breaking of 
surface metal-metal bonds, the energy cost of 
atom ejection must be overcome for this three- 
step process to proceed. We defined the adatom 
formation energy (Efo;m) as the descriptor for 
the initial screening of systems that could ex- 
hibit clustering. Our procedure to evaluate the 
adatom formation energy involved the use of 
two infinitely separated slab models (Fig. 1, B 
and C), where one is the source for the surface 
atom to be ejected and the other is the sink 
where the adatom lands after ejection from 
the first slab. Detailed definitions are provided 
in the supplementary materials (SM). 

Here, we considered three types of possi- 
ble ejection sources: (i) a kink site [mod- 
eled with the (874) slab; Fig. 1, B and C]; (ii) a 
regular, defect-free step edge [modeled with 
the (211) slab; fig. S8A]; and (iii) the (111) ter- 
race (fig. S8B). Because Eyo,m is a thermody- 
namic parameter, it does not fully capture the 
kinetics of adatom formation, which is deter- 
mined by the energy barrier. Accordingly, Ejorm 
values calculated here can be considered as 
lower bounds for the activation energy bar- 
riers for adatom formation. We later dem- 
onstrate, using results on Cu(874), that the 
difference between EF, and the true activation 
energy barrier for atom ejection is very small 
(<0.02 eV). Total energies were evaluated by 
using periodic DFT calculations (GGA-PBE) 
with the Vienna ab initio simulation package 
(see SM for computational details). 
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As a case study, we first examined the adat- 
om formation process under vacuum (Fig. 2A) 
and in the presence of CO (Fig. 2B), a common 
reactive species in catalytic applications. In 
the absence of adsorbates, adatom forma- 
tion on unreconstructed (111) surfaces of eight 
face-centered cubic (fcc) transition metals (Ag, 
Cu, Au, Pd, Ni, Rh, Pt, and Ir) by ejection of a 
(874) kink atom was always the most energetic- 
ally preferred among the three aforemen- 
tioned ejection sources (Eien ai) < form ah) < 
Erna cay see Fig. 2A). Further, the magnitude 
of the E73, followed the same trend as that 
of the bulk cohesive energies (27) of the met- 
als (pink squares in Fig. 2A). Two notable 
exceptions were Au and Pt, whereby despite 
increasing the cohesive energy (i.e., the “hard- 
ness” of a bulk metal) with respect to the 
previous metal in the series (Cu and Rh, re- 
spectively), the respective atom ejection en- 
ergy decreased compared with that of the 
previous metal. This result demonstrates that 
the bulk metal hardness does not entirely 
capture atom ejection energetics. 

We then investigated the effect of CO ad- 
sorption on the adatom formation from (874) 
kink atom ejection (Fig. 2B) at the dilute 
limit [one adsorbate per (874) unit cell, or 1/14 
monolayer (ML) because each unit cell con- 
sists of 14 surface metal atoms; see fig. S1 
for the structure of the (874) surface model]. 
On Ag(874), Cu(874), and Au(874) (ranked 
in the order of increasing bulk-metal cohe- 
sive energy), CO facilitated adatom formation 
(E24, < Ef°¢,), whereas on the remaining five 
metals studied, CO inhibited adatom forma- 
tion. This mixed adsorbate effect was caused 
by the varying binding properties of the ad- 
sorbates across different metal surfaces (see 
SM for a detailed discussion). 

The calculated Es,;, values on the eight 
metal surfaces (Fig. 2B) spanned a wide energy 
range from 0.42 to 2.11 eV, demonstrating the 
large variance in cluster formation potential 
across the periodic table. We expect CO to 
induce adatom formation from Ag(874), Cu 
(874), and Au(874) at near-ambient temper- 


(874) 


atures because the calculated £24, an) Values 
(0.58, 0.68, and 0.42 eV, respectively) were 
below the 0.75-eV threshold, defined as the 
energy barrier for a room-temperature reac- 
tion with a rate constant of 1s’ (see SM) (26); 


age ( 
additionally, the E*4 uly values were also be- 


low the desoretion barders of CO [i.e., the 
absolute value of CO binding energy on the 
(874) surface of the corresponding metal; see 
table S8], indicating that CO-induced atom 
ejection should occur before CO desorption. 
On the remaining five metal surfaces, the ad- 
sorption of CO at low coverages hindered ad- 
atom formation; additionally, because the 
Eform ay Values are well above 0.75 eV, even 


without the presence of CO, clustering might 
only occur at higher temperatures. We note 
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Fig. 1. Definition of adatom formation energy. (A) A simplified, atomic-scale illustration of the cluster 
formation process on a close-packed transition-metal surface due to ejection of step-edge atoms. Dashed 
circles indicate step-edge vacancies formed after metal atom ejection. Blue, metal atoms on a step edge; 
turquoise, adatoms and clusters on the terrace; gray, terrace metal atoms (the shaded area denotes the 
upper terrace atoms at the top-left corner); red, adsorbate species (atomic or molecular). (B and ©) Schematic 
representations of the definitions for the adatom formation energy due to ejection of (874) kink atoms. The 
adatom formation energy is defined under vacuum (B) and with an adsorbate involved in the process (C) (E¥". and 


Fad 


form? 


that adatom formation could depend strong- 
ly on the adsorbate coverage. We later demon- 
strate that adatom formation from Cu(874), 
Ni(874), and Pt(874) occurs more readily at 
higher CO coverages (see SM for a detailed 
discussion). 

Our predictions based on results shown 
in Fig. 2B are in agreement with ambient- 
temperature high-pressure (0.1 to 10 torr) STM 
(HP-STM) results indicating that CO could in- 
duce cluster formation on Cu(111) (19) but not 
on Rh(i11) (22). The mixed CO-induced clust- 
ering behavior on vicinal Pt stepped surfaces 
[i-e., surfaces with (211)-like step-edge structures] 


form 


respectively). All graphics represent cross-sectional views of the respective slabs used in the calculations. 


that was observed experimentally (24, 25) 
could be explained by taking into account the 
CO coverage effect on Pt steps (see SM for a 
detailed discussion). Specifically, a fully CO- 
covered step edge substantially destabilized 
Pt(211) step-edge atoms and facilitated atom 
ejection. (Note that CO coverage had a minimal 
effect on the energy of the final state after ad- 
atom formation.) Stress energy at steps and the 
vicinity of surface dislocations, as well as inter- 
actions between steps, could also considerably 
affect the energetics of step atom ejection (28). 
Explicit modeling of high coverage on vicinal 
surfaces would be suitable for a more detailed 
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Fig. 2. Adatom formation energies and temperatures. (A) Comparison of 
calculated adatom formation energies under vacuum on 
eight fec transition metals by atom ejection from a (874 
edge, and a (111) terrace. The experimental bulk cohesive energies from (27) 
(pink squares) are provided for comparison. (B) Comparison of calculated 
adatom formation energies on the (111) facets of fcc transition metals from 
the ejection of a (874) kink atom under vacuum and in the presence of CO at 
1/14 ML (low-coverage limit). The numbers above the bars indicate the 
difference between adatom formation energy values under vacuum and in the 
presence of CO. In (A) and (B), the horizontal dashed line indicates the 


investigation of specific systems. Nonetheless, 
our model serves as an indicator of the tendency 
toward adatom and/or cluster formation and 
is suitable for large-scale screening purposes. 


Modeling the effect of reaction intermediates 
on cluster formation 


Next, we extended the investigation to a wide 
range of adsorbed reaction intermediates (H, 
C, N, O, F, S, Cl, Br, I, CH, CHa, CHs, CO, NH, 
NH», NH3, NO, and OH) that are commonly 
involved in heterogeneous catalysis. An adat- 
om formation energy database for the above 
eight fcc transition metals and 18 adsorbates 
at their low-coverage limit [1/9 ML for (111) 
and (211); 1/14 ML for (874)] was constructed 
[tables S3 to S5 for atom ejection from (111) 
terrace, (211) step edge, and (874) kink, respec- 
tively]. The metal adatom formation event was 
always endothermic regardless of the elemen- 
tal nature of the adsorbate or metal and the 
source facet of the metal adatom. The effect of 
an adsorbate on adatom formation depended 
strongly on its binding properties (tables S6 to 
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+0.22 


Ir 


he (111) facets of 
kink, a (211) step 


S9) on the corresponding metal surfaces (figs. 
S9 and S10; see SM for a detailed discussion). 

We did not observe any generalized ad- 
sorbate effect regarding an adsorbate facili- 
tating or inhibiting adatom formation. Except 
for NH,-induced adatom formation on Au(111), 
where atom ejection from the (111) terrace was 
preferred (see SM for a discussion of adsor- 
bate effect on adatom formation), the (874) kink 
was the most energetically favorable ejection 
source for all other cases at the low-coverage 
limit of the adsorbate (tables S10 and S11), as 
expected given the undercoordinated nature 
of the kink atom. The presence and fraction of 
kink sites on an actual catalyst surface may 
strongly depend on its synthesis procedure. 
Therefore, ejection from the other two sources 
(regular step and terrace) may still be relevant 
(see SM for a detailed discussion). 

To establish a connection with realistic cat- 
alytic reaction conditions, we estimated the 
temperature at which these adsorbate-induced 
adatom formation events might occur (8. 
Fig. 2C). Tit is defined as the temperature at 
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0.75-eV threshold below which a typical surface deformation event may be 
expected to occur per second at ambient temperature. (©) Heatmap of 
estimated adsorbate-induced adatom formation temperatures (T2¢,; in K) on 


form’ 


the (111) surfaces of fcc transition metals. Except for NH2-induced atom 
ejection on Au, where (111) ejection is preferred, (874) kink is the preferred 
atom ejection source for all the other cases. Gray-faded numbers indicate 
systems in which the adsorbate hinders adatom formation. Systems with both 
a favorable adsorbate effect for adatom formation and T4., < 373 K are 
marked with green boxes. The eight transition metals are listed from left to 
right in ascending order of experimental bulk cohesive energy. 


which a rate constant of 1 s‘ is achieved for 
the adatom formation event if the reaction 
barrier for this elementary step can be approx- 
imated by its thermochemistry (i.e., Fea for 
the energetically preferred source of the ad- 
atom; see SM for a detailed definition). We 
identified systems where adsorbate-induced ad- 
atom formation might occur at near-ambient 
temperature based on the following two cri- 
teria: (i) the adsorbate should facilitate the ad- 
atom formation (E24, < E¥** ), and (ii) the 
estimated 724, value is lower than 373 K 
(100°C). Sixteen adsorbate-metal systems fell 
into this category (table S13), which were asso- 
ciated with Ag, Cu, Au, Pd, and Pt. At increased 
temperatures, adsorbate-induced adatom for- 
mation on the other three metals (Ni, Rh, and 
Ir) was also possible; examples included CH/Ni 
(402 K), C/Rh (502 K), and O/Ir (549 K). 

One notable system we identified was CO- 
induced adatom formation on Cu [7s = 
264 K for atom ejection from Cu(874)]. The 
near-ambient 72" value for CO/Cu, as well 


form 
as the previous HP-STM evidence for cluster 
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Fig. 3. Cluster effect on 
Cu-catalyzed CO oxidation. 
(A) Calculated potential energy 
diagram for CO oxidation by 
atomic oxygen on Cu(111)- 
supported Cu clusters and on 
pristine Cu slab models. Asterisks 
denote adsorbed surface species, 
and vertical bars denote infinite 
separation between adsorbed 
species. Zero energy is defined as 
the total energy of the respective 
clean surface plus CO and 1/2 O2 
in the gas phase. (B) Comparison 
of the calculated transition- 
state energy for CO--O*rs (Ets) 
on Cu(111) plus adclusters and 
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pristine Cu slab models, as compiled from data shown in (A). CN stands for the coordination number of the surface site on which the CO oxidation reaction takes 
place. The inset images show the atomic structures of the Cu(111) plus adcluster models. All energy values were evaluated at the low-coverage limit [1/9 ML for the 
(111) and (211) surfaces; 1/14 ML for the (874) surface] of each adsorbate. Green, cluster Cu atom or adatom; orange, Cu atom belonging to Cu(111). 


formation on Cu(111) in the presence of CO (79), 
suggested the potential relevance of CO-induced 
clustering for CO oxidation on Cu catalysts. 
To test that hypothesis, we calculated the ac- 
tivation energy barrier for CO oxidation to CO, 
on Cu, (2 = 1 to 4) clusters formed on Cu(i11) 
(Fig. 3, A and B; see SM for a detailed dis- 
cussion). Among these Cu(111)-supported clus- 
ters, a Cu trimer (Cu3) exhibited the lowest 
transition-state energy for CO oxidation (E73; 
referenced to gas-phase CO and 1/2 O,), which 
was also smaller than the Eyg value on any 
extended Cu facet studied here. At room tem- 
perature, based on our DFT results, Cuz was 
estimated to be ~2 x 10° more active toward 
CO oxidation than Cu(874), the most active 
extended Cu facet. This result demonstrated 
the potential role of CO-induced Cu cluster 
sites in catalyzing CO oxidation. CO-induced 
clustering could also be relevant for other Cu- 
catalyzed industrially important catalytic reac- 
tions such as low-temperature water-gas shift 
(~450 to 550 K) (29) and methanol synthesis 
(~473 to 573 K) (30), both of which involve CO 
as a reactant. 

Other systems with likely clustering behav- 
ior include (i) NH on Ag and Cu (724, = 250 
and 315 K, respectively) for ammonia oxida- 
tion (typically carried out at 383 to 553 K) (3D; 
(ii) NO on Pt (724, = 325 K) for NO reduction 
by H, (~400 to 550 K); (iii) CH, CH, and C on 
Pd (T#4_ = 300, 350, and 359 K, respectively) 


form 


for methane oxidation (~673 K); and (iv) CH 


on Ni (T24,, = 402 K) and CH; and C on Pt 
(724, = 414 and 469 K, respectively) for meth- 


ane steam-reforming catalysis (~973 K). If 
adsorbate-induced cluster formation leads to 
the in situ formation of the optimal cluster- 
type active sites for these catalytic systems, then 
the 7; a might become a limiting factor; that 
is, the reaction will not happen until the tem- 


perature has been raised sufficiently for ad- 
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atom and active cluster-type site formation to 
become possible. 


KMC simulations for active-site formation on 
Cu surfaces 


To probe the kinetics of the atom ejection 
and cluster formation processes as a function 
of adsorbate coverage, we studied the CO- 
induced cluster formation on Cu(111) caused by 
the ejection of Cu atoms from Cu(874) kinks, 
the preferred ejection source. At different CO 
coverages, the activation energy barrier for 
kink atom ejection from Cu(874) scaled lin- 
early with the ejection energy with a slope of 
near unity, thus indicating a late transition 
state (Fig. 4A). The ejection activation energy 
barrier was at most 0.02 eV larger than the 
respective ejection energy. Therefore, the kine- 
tics of CO-induced atom ejection from Cu(874) 
was described well by its thermochemistry 
alone. Further, we determined that the ejec- 
tion kinetics was most strongly affected by the 
CO coverage of the Cu(874) kink and step sites 
and was easiest when the kink and step sites 
were fully covered by CO (see SM for a detailed 
discussion). 

We examined the overall thermochemistry 
associated with the formation of finite-size 
small clusters on Cu(11]) starting from the ejec- 
tion of a Cu(874) kink atom under the follow- 
ing three scenarios: (i) vacuum, (ii) intermediate 
CO coverage, and (iii) high CO coverage (Fig. 
4B; see SM for a detailed definition of the 
cluster formation energy). As shown in Fig. 
4B, the presence of CO enhanced the stabil- 
ity of the final clusters that formed, making 
the overall cluster formation process thermo- 
dynamically favorable. For intermediate CO 
coverage [5/14 ML on Cu(874)] corresponding 
to a saturated Cu step edge and kink site, the 
calculated adatom diffusion barrier and the 
activation energy barrier for adatom attach- 


ment to a preexisting Cu; cluster on Cu(111) 
to form Cug (the most thermodynamically 
driven process for cluster size <8) were 0.04 
and 0.05 eV, respectively, compared with the 
atom ejection barrier of 0.37 eV (Fig. 4C). At 
room temperature, the atom ejection should 
be at least five orders of magnitude slower 
than the diffusion and attachment processes, 
which confirmed that the initial adatom for- 
mation was rate limiting for the overall cluster 
formation process that includes atom ejection 
and cluster formation. 

To better connect our theoretical results with 
experimental observations from STM, we con- 
ducted on-lattice KMC simulations facilitated 
by acluster expansion to predict the energetics 
of nanocluster formation on Cu(111) (see SM 
for detailed methods) (32). Variation to the 
atom ejection energy from Cu(874) within the 
typical DFT error (0.2 eV) was allowed (2). 
When the ejection energy was lowered by 
0.15 eV, we observed the best agreement with 
experimental STM measurements (Fig. 4D) at 
0.3-torr CO exposure and room temperature 
(79). During a simulation period of 105.0 min, 
which is approximately three times the equil- 
ibration time allowed in the experiments (19), 
we observed small-sized clusters (<5 atoms) 
forming at early stages of the simulation. 
These clusters later grew to 20 to 50 atoms 
and were decorated with CO molecules pre- 
dominantly on the peripheral sites of the clus- 
ters (Fig. 4D), similar to what was observed 
during the experiment (19). Despite the growth 
in cluster sizes over time, Cuz clusters, which are 
predicted to be highly active for CO oxidation 
(Fig. 3, A and B), were present throughout the 
simulation (Fig. 4D). The 0.15-eV adjustment 
to the ejection energy can be rationalized not 
only by the DFT error but also by the presence 
of other defects that were not accounted for in 
the Cu(874) surface model, which may further 
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Fig. 4. CO-induced cluster formation on Cu(111) due to ejection of Cu(874) kink 
atoms. (A) Correlation between the calculated activation energy barrier and reaction 
energy for the kink atom ejection from Cu(874) at various CO coverages. R* denotes 
the coefficient of determination for the linear fit. (B) Calculated cluster formation 
energies (see SM for definition) due to Cu(874) kink atom ejection as a function of the 
Cu cluster size in the final state on Cu(111) under vacuum as well as at intermediate 
CO coverages [i.e., 5/14 ML CO coverage on Cu(874); half of the Cu cluster atoms 
formed on Cu(111) were covered by CO adsorbates] and high CO coverages (7/14 ML 
CO adsorbed on Cu(874); all peripheral Cu atoms and the center Cu atom of each 
cluster on Cu(111) were occupied by one CO molecule each]. (C) Potential energy 
diagrams for the Cu(874) kink atom ejection, Cu adatom diffusion on Cu(111), and Cu 


CO coverage. The minimum energy atomic structures of the initial and final states for 
each process are shown in the inset images. Pink, ejected Cu kink atoms; green, regular 
step atoms on Cu(874) and the preexisting Cus cluster on Cu(111); orange, other Cu 
atoms; red, O; gray, C. (D) KMC snapshots of Cu(111) surface exposed to 0.3-torr CO at 
room temperature at various simulation times (tsin) over a total period of 105.0 min. 
A fully CO-covered Cu(874) kinked step edge, with 25% of the total number of Cu(111) 
terrace atoms, was assumed to be implicitly present and available for atom ejection. Red 
circles in individual snapshots indicate Cuz clusters that are highly active for CO oxidation. 
CO adsorption at hollow sites on Cu clusters (blue circles) are very rare and indicated by 
the blue arrow. CO adsorbed on Cu(111) is indicated by small black circles, located in 
between Cu adatoms and clusters. Very many small black circles located in between 


adatom addition to a Cus cluster to form a Cug cluster on Cu(111) at intermediate 


facilitate local atom ejection (see discussion of 
the CO/Ni system in the next section). 


Structure sensitivity from STM 


The results in Fig. 2, A and B, point to a sub- 
stantial structure sensitivity of the adatom for- 
mation, suggesting that the ejection energy 
decreased as the coordination number of the 
atom to be ejected decreased. To explore the 
role of defect sites and strain, we investigated 
the effect of CO on a Ni(111) single crystal that 
exhibited edge and screw dislocation defects 
using STM. Two types of steps, straight and 
undulating ones, were observed, both of atomic 
height (~0.2 nm). Unexpectedly, we observed 
that Ni adatoms and small clusters formed 
upon exposure to CO even at 77 K (Fig. 5). At 
low CO exposures, the undulating step edges 
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became decorated by what appeared as bright 
protrusions, whereas straight step edges re- 
mained pristine (Fig. 5A). Several bright pro- 
trusions appeared on the terraces, exhibiting 
an apparent height larger than that of CO ad- 
sorbates (typically around 50 pm) and smaller 
than that of a full atomic step. We propose 
that these bright spots contain a few Ni atoms 
covered with CO. 

Upon further CO exposure, the decoration 
of the undulating steps became denser and 
the number of clusters on the terraces in- 
creased (Fig. 5B). The streaky appearance of 
many clusters indicates that they were mobile 
under the STM tip and thus not strongly 
bound to the terrace sites (movie S1). As the 
CO exposure increased further, the straight 
steps also became decorated with CO mole- 


Cu adatoms and/or clusters represent CO adsorbed on top of Cu(111) atoms. 


cules on every other Ni step atom (Fig. 5C). 
The unchanged step brightness suggests that 
Ni atoms were not involved in the decoration 
of the straight steps, in contrast to that of the 
undulating steps. Among some of the smallest 
clusters (see Fig. 5D), individual protrusions, 
dimer, and trimer species could be observed, 
which could be interpreted as one, two, and 
three Ni adatoms covered with CO molecules, 
respectively. 

To better understand the formation process 
of the Ni adatoms and clusters, we followed 
the evolution of the surface during continuous 
exposure to ~4 x 10° torr CO in situ (see 
movie 82). Figure 5, E and F, shows derivative 
images (to enhance the contrast) of two frames 
from movie S82, which indicate that clusters 
were first limited to the terrace in the top 
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Fig. 5. STM images showing the effect of CO exposure on a defective 
Ni(111) surface. (A) At low CO exposure (background pressure of <1 x 10° torr), 
step-edge decoration and a few clusters on terraces are observed. Several 
screw and edge dislocations are present on the surface, which are indicated 

by yellow circles and red dashed circles, respectively. A series of line profiles 
across one of each type of dislocation is hinted at by semitransparent white lines, 
which were used to determine the change in step height (see SM). For 
comparison, line profiles are shown in the inset, which illustrate that straight 
(red) and wiggly (black) steps are of comparable height namely ~0.2 nm, and 
that clusters on the surface (green to blue) are of smaller heights. (B) Upon 
exposure to 3 x 107° torr CO for 20 s, the density of step decoration and 
clusters increases. Note that many clusters are mobile under the STM tip, 


right (Fig. 5E) but start to cover the rest of the 
surface after longer CO exposure (Fig. 5F). As 
the CO coverage increases, some clusters be- 
came locked into place by adsorbed CO mole- 
cules and appeared less streaky. An increase in 
apparent background roughness indicates that 
CO adsorption started from the step edges and 
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then propagated into the terraces; p(2 x 2) 
chains along the steps and some molecules in 
the bottom left of Fig. 5E turn into a mostly 
covered bottom left half of Fig. 5F. 

Based on our theoretical results (see Fig. 
2C), the estimated T?*_ value for CO-induced 


form 


atom ejection from unstrained Ni(874) should 


resulting in a streaky appearance. (C) Upon exposure to 2 x 10°? torr CO for 15 s, 
the straight steps exhibit adsorbate molecules in a p(2 x 2) arrangement, but 
the apparent step brightness remains the same. (D) Small clusters often appear as 
individual protrusions, dimer, and trimer species, which might be interpreted as one, 
two, and three Ni adatoms covered with CO molecules (recorded after extended 
exposure to 4 x 10°? torr CO). (E and F) Derivative images of two frames from an 
STM movie recorded during exposure to ~4 x 10°? torr CO show the progression 
of the interaction between CO and the defective Ni surface. Imaging parameters 
were as follows: temperature of 77 K [(A) to (F)]; bias voltages and tunneling 
currents of Vp = 100 mV and |; = 150 pA [(A) and (C) to (F)] and Vp = 200 mV and 
|, = 50 pA (B); and image sizes of 200 nm by 200 nm [(A) and (B)], 15 nm by 
10 nm [(C) and (D)], and 30 nm by 30 nm [(E) and (F)]. 


be 487 K, which is well above the experi- 
mental temperature of 77 K. We propose that 
the large local strain near dislocations com- 
bined with a high degree of undercoordination 
characterizing the step defect sites could lead 
to a substantial decrease in the cluster forma- 
tion temperature. To this end, we conducted 
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additional DFT calculations using a strained Ni 
(874) kink slab as a model for local dislocation 
defects (see SM for details). Our results dem- 
onstrate that the, atom ejection from a kinked 
step site [E%4, {= 1.26 eV for CO-induced 
atom ejection from the Ni(874) kink at the 
low-coverage limit of 1/14 ML; see table S5] 
would be energetically favored compared with 
that from a regular step [E24 a= 1.67 eV for 
CO-induced atom ejection from the Ni(211) 
step edge at the low-coverage limit of 1/9 ML; 
see table S4]. Further, combined with high CO 
coverage and large local compressive strain, 
the adatom formation energy could be marked- 
ly reduced, which potentially leads to Ni ad- 
atom formation even at 77 K. Our calculations 
also predict a similar strain effect for Pt be- 
cause large local compressive strain would also 
facilitate CO-induced adatom ejection from a 
Pt(874) kink (fig. S19). 


Discussion 


We constructed a framework for the prediction 
of adsorbate-induced metal-metal bond break- 
ing in solid surfaces and subsequent cluster 
formation on these surfaces. The insights about 
the nature of the active site could serve as a 
starting point for the screening of catalytic sys- 
tems (e.g., CO oxidation, water-gas shift, and 
methanol synthesis on Cu, ammonia oxida- 
tion on Ag and Cu, NO reduction by Hz on Pt, 
methane oxidation on Pd, and methane steam 
reforming on Ni) with potential adsorbate- 
induced clustering behavior. The rich structure 
sensitivity of the cluster formation process great- 
ly adds to the complexity of this phenomena. 
The energetics associated with the initial adat- 
om formation is not only affected by the struc- 
ture of the atom ejection source (low-index 
terrace versus step versus kink) but can also 
vary considerably in the presence of surface 
defects. In the CO/Ni case, we demonstrated 
that compared with pristine (211) step edges, 
ejection from (874) kink sites could facilitate 
adatom formation by 0.41 eV. Strain induced 
by local defects such as screw dislocations could 
further reduce the adatom formation energy by 
1eV or more, which resulted in cluster formation 
at unexpectedly low temperatures. Therefore, 
the DFT-based predictions for reaction-driven 
active-site formation that are presented in this 
study, particularly those based on defect-free 
surface models, should only serve as initial 
guides. Given the wide range of local defect 
structures on metal catalyst surfaces, it is not 
practical to construct a universal model that 
accounts for all possible atom-ejection sources. 
Defect-rich catalysts, on which cluster forma- 
tion could take place much more easily than 
estimated from predictions made based on 
defect-free surface models, should be treated 
with caution on a case-by-case basis. 
Importantly, our results may reshape our 
understanding of the nature of active sites 
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on metal NPs under catalytic reaction condi- 
tions. The low-index crystal-surface models 
that are widely used to calculate reaction pa- 
rameters should not be taken for granted as 
providing the right energetic parameters; in- 
stead, nature allows for the formation of more 
and new types of active surface sites in reactive 
environments. Although the focus of our study 
is on the adatom formation energetics, the size 
of the small clusters formed by the aggrega- 
tion of ejected atoms and possible sintering 
of those clusters would also be determined by 
the reactive conditions under consideration, 
which, in return, can alter the coverage of sur- 
face reaction intermediates under relevant tem- 
perature and pressure. This type of insight can 
be obtained through more in-depth investiga- 
tions of specific systems, such as our KMC 
case-study for CO/Cu. Our approach could be 
easily expanded to investigate other combina- 
tions of adsorbate and catalytic surfaces— 
including bulk alloys (33), near-surface alloys 
(34, 35), and metal oxides (36, 37)—and to fur- 
ther explore coverage, elemental surface com- 
position, and strain effects. 

The in situ generated cluster-type active sites 
tend to bridge the gap between heterogeneous 
and homogeneous catalysis. In the latter, metal 
centers consisting of one or up to a few metal 
atoms are often responsible for catalytic trans- 
formations (38). Our framework should be 
useful for designing more accurate active-site 
models in theoretical studies, as well as for 
guiding sophisticated in situ experimental 
studies on the more practically relevant cat- 
alytic systems. Further, and from the catalytic 
active-site synthesis perspective, we suggest 
that we have elucidated a bottom-up approach 
to nanoclusters that naturally complements 
the top-down approach of size-selected nano- 
cluster synthesis (J0, 16). We expect that this 
approach will have important ramifications 
for both thermal catalysis and electrocatalysis. 
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Tomography of Feshbach resonance states 


Baruch Margulis}, Karl P. Horn’, Daniel M. Reich2, Meenu Upadhyay’, Nitzan Kahn’, 
Arthur Christianen*®, Ad van der Avoird®, Gerrit C. Groenenboom®, Christiane P. Koch2*, 


Markus Meuwly**, Edvardas Narevicius'®* 


Feshbach resonances are fundamental to interparticle interactions and become particularly important in 
cold collisions with atoms, ions, and molecules. In this work, we present the detection of Feshbach 
resonances in a benchmark system for strongly interacting and highly anisotropic collisions: molecular 
hydrogen ions colliding with noble gas atoms. The collisions are launched by cold Penning ionization, 
which exclusively populates Feshbach resonances that span both short- and long-range parts of the 
interaction potential. We resolved all final molecular channels in a tomographic manner using 
ion-electron coincidence detection. We demonstrate the nonstatistical nature of the final-state 
distribution. By performing quantum scattering calculations on ab initio potential energy surfaces, 

we show that the isolation of the Feshbach resonance pathways reveals their distinctive fingerprints 


in the collision outcome. 


n atomic and molecular collisions, elastic, 

inelastic, and reactive scattering compete 

with resonance pathways. In particular, 

Feshbach scattering resonances that arise 

from the coupling between different de- 
grees of freedom are instrumental for the trans- 
fer of energy from internal to relative motion 
(, 2). Feshbach resonances have been observed 
in atom-atom (3-5), atom-ion (6), atom-molecule 
(7-9), bimolecular (10, 17), and field-dressed 
bimolecular collisions (12) by tuning either the 
collision energy or the magnetic field strength 
in the case of trapped ultracold particles. Al- 
ternatively, a single resonance path can be 
selected by spectroscopic excitation, as in pre- 
dissociation (73-16) or electron photodetach- 
ment (17, 18). However, one is then limited to 
the Franck-Condon region close to the equi- 
librium geometry that represents a rather 
small part of the overall phase space. In this 
work, we combined the advantage of ultra- 
cold molecular collisions exploring a large 
part of the phase space with the preparation 
of isolated resonances that allowed us to fol- 
low collision pathways. We achieved this by 
populating vibrational Feshbach resonances 
at long range, just below the threshold. In 
contrast with predissociation and similar to 
full collisions, the colliding particles possess a 
set of well-defined, unperturbed internal quan- 
tum numbers. As in reactive bialkali systems 
(7, 9, 19), we explored the collision regime 
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where the short range intermolecular inter- 
action is strong, leading to the mixing be- 
tween tens of rovibrational quantum states 
coupled by anisotropic interactions. 

Our method is complementary to and expands 
the capabilities of electron photodetachment 
spectroscopy (EPDS) (17, 18) (supplementary 
materials). In EPDS, the electron is stripped 
away from an anion through interaction with 
laser radiation. The electron kinetic energy 
distribution contains information about the 
energy levels of the neutral product. However, 
the detection of subsequent dynamics is chal- 
lenging. In our method, the starting point is 
a cold collision between an electronically 
excited atom and a neutral molecule. The elec- 
tron is emitted during a charge transfer process 
that results in ionic molecular products with a 
well-defined set of internal quantum numbers. 
Because of the low collision energy, we pop- 
ulated a narrow momentum band during the 
ionization step. In such a case, the distribution 
of initial and final molecular ion states can be 
simply detected through energy conservation. 
The kinetic energy distribution of the molec- 
ular ions provides additional information that 
encodes the final quantum-state distribution 
resulting from the decay of Feshbach reso- 
nances populated upon the ionization step. 
The nonselective nature of the ionization pro- 
cess leads to the formation of molecular ions 
in many vibrational states. As a result, the 
ionic kinetic energy distribution contains con- 
tributions from all the accessible vibrational 
branches of Feshbach resonances. We disen- 
tangled the contribution of individual initial 
molecular ionic states using ion-electron co- 
incidence detection. This scheme allowed us 
to simultaneously detect all the possible quan- 
tum states in a tomographic manner. Our 
results show that each Feshbach resonance 
has a distinctive signature reflected in the 
final quantum-state distribution. In a similarly 
strongly interacting system, it has been shown 


t 
| updates 


statistical arguments. In earlier reactive sca\_-- 
ing experiments in which Feshbach resonances 
were detected (2/, 22), the measured final-state 
distribution was found to be insensitive to the 
collision energy up to 180 K and did not depend 
on the total angular momentum (23). By con- 
trast, in our case, the quantum signatures of 
vibrational resonances are sensitive to the de- 
tails of the interaction. We confirmed this by 
carrying out full ab initio-based quantum scat- 
tering calculations for the benchmark system 
of Hj colliding with a noble gas atom. Our 
work shows that quantum signatures can be 
observed even in strongly interacting and 
anisotropic systems if the resonance pathway 
can be isolated. 


The method 


We present a schematic description of our ap- 
proach in Fig. 1. The starting point is the col- 
lision between a metastable noble gas atom and 
a ground-state molecule, which leads to Penning 
ionization (PI). The ionization is a sudden, 
nonadiabatic transition of the initial neutral 
state onto the manifold of ionic states (24). It 
can be described by projecting the scattering 
wave function of the neutrals Y (R), scaled 
by the ionization probability T (R), onto the 
full set of states describing the molecular 
ion-neutral atom interactions. Because ioniza- 
tion occurs at large intermolecular distances, 
the initial state is projected in the region where 
the long-range part of the intermolecular po- 
tential dominates. As a result, the Feshbach 
states are characterized by the free molecule 
basis with no change in the rotational quantum 
number (j) of the molecule. The populated 
states differ asymptotically by the vibrational 
energy of the molecular ion. Because of the 
electron’s small mass, it carries away most of 
the excess energy released at the ionization 
step. Therefore, the initial vibrational state (v) 
of the molecular ion is encoded in the electron 
kinetic energy. The energy distribution of 
electrons represents the vibrational spectrum 
of the molecular ion with near Franck-Condon 
probabilities (25, 26). In Fig. 1B, we show the 
resulting dynamics of such a Feshbach reso- 
nance state in which a single quantum of 
vibrational excitation is converted into a 
combination of kinetic and rotational energy. 
In this system, the closed channel is the 
vibrationally excited state, whereas the open 
channels are the vibrationally ground, rota- 
tionally excited states. The final quantum- 
state distribution is reflected in the velocity 
distribution of the molecular ion. The electron- 
ion coincidence measurement completes the 
quantum state-to-state mapping because every 
detected electron-ion pair is generated during 
the same collision event. 

The ionization step is governed by a charge 
transfer process that depends exponentially 
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Fig. 1. Adiabatic potential energy curves and wave functions describing 
Penning collisions at total angular momentum state J = 6 and partial wave 


| = 5 between metastable neon and ortho-H2 in its 
state. Each adiabatic curve corresponds to the vibrati 
quantum numbers (v, j), of H3. R, intermolecular sepa 


Same-color curves indicate adiabatic curves with different partial wave quantum 
number /, but with the same molecular rotation quantum number j. 
(A) Representation of the ionization step. The green curve represents the 
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measured kinetic energy (£) of electrons and provides the initial-state 
distribution of the Feshbach states. The energy positions of the projected states 
are set relative to the center of the measured peaks. (B) Representation of the 
decay of Feshbach states formed upon ionization. The measured ionic kinetic 
energy distribution (green curve) corresponds to the final-state distribution. 
The contribution of para-H» to the kinetic energy distribution is indicated in light 
green. The energy position of the projected state is set by the measured 
resonance energy. hc, Planck constant times the speed of light. 


Fig. 2. Computational characteristics of Feshbach reso- A B 30 

nance states. (A) Zoomed-in view of adiabatic PES together “5300 => 

with corresponding radial wave functions W (R). Shown on the S558 . 

right side of the figure are computed overlap plots for total = 

angular momentum J = 6 and initial partial wave / = 5, which -5400 o 

represent the energy distribution of populated Feshbach states. __ 

The presented ionic energy eigenstates have the largest overlap = 5450 

with the initial neutral state, which describes the Penning = 

collisions, |¥%(R)|° x T'(R). (B) Relative contribution of each s -7350 |p(R)P? x T(R) Cc 

angular momentum state of collision for Ne@P)-ortho-H» 

collisions considering the experimental collision energy and -7400 [H(R)|? . = 

spread. P(/J), ionization probability per initial / and J. (©) Computed Nea Ui) 2 

ionic energy distributions that represent final-state distribution -7450 £ 

corresponding to initial vibrational states v = 2 and v = 1. The oy 

threshold energies are labeled by the final rotational state of free “7500 . 0 

ortho — H> ions. The distributions are normalized to unity. P(E), 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 0) 1000 2000 
probability as a function of energy, E; Arb. u., arbitrary units. R (ap) E/he (cm) 


on the intermolecular distance. As such, the 
part of the scattering wave function that under- 
goes ionization is strongly localized in the 
vicinity of the classical turning point of the 
neutral potential energy surface (Fig. 1A). 
Such a strong localization of the initial wave 
function is essential for the resolution of our 
measurement because it determines the energy 
spread in the distribution of populated ionic 
states. After ionization, the initial scattering 
wave function spans a narrow, 50-cm “wide 
energy band located 30 cm™ away from the 
dissociation threshold of the molecular ion- 
neutral atom interaction potential energy sur- 


face. This energy window constitutes a small 
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fraction of the total interaction strength re- 
flected by a deep potential well of 4450 cm™ 
in the case of Ne — H}. This energy window 
contains only a few Feshbach resonances, 
associated to triatomic rovibrational states 
(Shown in Fig. 2A for two initial vibrational 
states, v = 2 and v = 1, of the molecular hy- 
drogen ion). Moreover, the total angular mo- 
mentum and parity of the Feshbach resonance 
are set during the PI step. By tuning the col- 
lision energy of the neutral collision system 
to match a shape resonance, we were able to 
control the total angular momentum distri- 
bution, which peaked around the resonant 
partial wave (27, 28). Notably, the near-threshold 
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Feshbach resonance wave functions are sen- 
sitive to both the short- and the long-range 
parts of the interaction potential. While in 
the short range, all of the degrees of freedom 
are strongly coupled by the anisotropy of the 
potential energy surface (PES), the resonance 
wavefunction at large separation is nearly 
separable into the molecular ion and neutral 
atom. Whereas the strength of the leading 
term of the anisotropic interaction is 1300 cm™ 
at an intermolecular separation of 2 do, it 
falls to 1 cm‘ at 10 dy. We demonstrate that 
each Feshbach resonance state has a dis- 
tinctive signature in the final-state distribu- 
tion depending on the Feshbach state energy, 
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Fig. 3. VMI images of ions and coincidence electrons. (A) In clockwise 
order from the top left corner of the image, the first quadrant presents the 
overall accumulated ionic VMI image, which includes all ionic masses; the 
second quadrant shows the VMI image of H} ions alone, obtained with 
electron-ion coincidence; the third quadrant presents a sliced image using ion 


the total angular momentum, and the vibra- 
tional quantum number (Fig. 2C). 


Results and discussion 


We studied two benchmark molecular ion col- 
lision systems, Ne — Hj and He — H3; by mea- 
suring the correlated energy distributions of 
the products of Ne*-H, and He*-Hy, PI colli- 
sions. The experimental setup is described in 
(29). In short, we generated two supersonic 
beams of metastable noble gas atoms and 
ground-state molecules using two Even-Lavie 
(30) valves that were positioned at a relative 
angle of 4.5° We excited the noble gas atoms 
to a metastable state by means of a dielectric 
discharge that was located directly after the 
valve orifice (37). We determined the beam 
mean velocity by the valve temperature and 
the gas mixture composition. We performed 
PI collisions at an energy that matched the 
position of one of the shape resonances that 
occur at a few Kelvin (27). We first located the 
shape resonance positions with a comple- 
mentary measurement by using the merged 
beam approach (supplementary materials). We 
present the angular momentum-state distribu- 
tion for Ne*-ortho-H, and Ne*-para-H, and 
He*-H, collisions in Fig. 2B and fig. S2, respec- 
tively. For Ne*+Hs, we chose a collision energy 
that matches the position of the / = 5 shape reso- 
nance. As a result, scattering states with total 
angular momenta J = 4, 5, and 6 had the high- 
est contribution. 

We detected the product ion and electron 
velocities using a coincidence double velocity 
map imaging apparatus (29). Coincidence 
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detection was the most important aspect of 
our experiment. The correlation between ions 
and electrons allowed us to extract the mass, 
identify the initial state, and determine the 
velocity magnitude distribution instead of just 
the projection. It also allowed us to correct the 
ionic velocity map imaging (VMI) images for 
electron recoil. Such a correction was essential 
for He-H, where the electron recoil blurred 
the ionic VMI image by about 100 m/s. 

We present the ion and electron VMI images 
as measured in coincidence during the Ne*-H, 
collisions in Fig. 3. The ion VMI image is 
divided into quadrants that represent the 
various steps in the analysis of the raw, accu- 
mulated data. We started with the raw accu- 
mulated VMI image, which includes all of 
the ionic products in Fig. 3A. We used time- 
of-flight (TOF) information to obtain the 
VMI image of H; ions alone (Fig. 3B). During 
the next step, we selected the central part of 
H} TOF distribution to time-slice the VMI 
image (Fig. 3C). This procedure enabled us to 
construct the velocity-magnitude distribution 
by means of angle integration of a sliced image 
without the need of inverse Abel transformation- 
based techniques. The mass-selected and time- 
sliced ionic VMI image consists of a series of 
concentric rings indicating a set of discrete 
final quantum state channels in which the 
internal vibrational molecular ion energy is 
converted into a combination of the final 
rovibrational state and translational energy. 
However, this image contains information 
from all of the five initial vibrational states 
of the H; molecular ion that are populated 
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time-of-flight information; and the last quadrant presents the sliced VMI 
image of ions related to initial vibrational state v = 1 with ion-electron 
correlations. Angle-integrated velocity distributions are indicated with white 
curves at each quadrant. (B) VMI image of coincidence electrons 


during the quenching process. We constructed 
the ionic VMI image that corresponds to an 
individual initial quantum state of Hy by 
postselecting only those ions that correlate 
with the electrons within a certain kinetic 
energy window. Our tomography procedure 
required us to eliminate the effect of high- 
energy electrons on rings associated with 
the lower-energy electrons. We have devel- 
oped a “peeling” algorithm that corrects an 
individual ionic image because of the overlap 
of its coincidence electrons with higher-energy 
electrons. A detailed description of the peeling 
algorithm can be found in the supplementary 
materials. 

We obtained the energy distribution of the 
molecular ions by angular integration of the 
sliced, initial state-selected VMI images (Fig. 
4, blue curves). The energy scale corresponds 
to the kinetic energy release, E, which was 
partitioned between the molecular ion and the 
neutral atom according to momentum conser- 
vation. We observed sharp peaks indicating 
the quenching of Feshbach resonances to 
different continuum states that were labeled 
by the final quantum state (v’, 7’) of the free 
molecular ion. The final-state distribution 
thus represents the observation of the pro- 
jection of the Feshbach resonance onto the 
continuum-basis set, which we refer to as 
tomography. The threshold energies are de- 
picted in Fig. 4 with black and green lines for 
Av = 1 and Av = 2 transitions, respectively. 
Each threshold energy is labeled by the final 
rotational state, j’, of the free Hj ion. We 
observed a higher probability of odd final 
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Fig. 4. Experimental and theo- A aa 
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of Feshbach states into 
various continuum states. 
(Aand B) Ne — H3 at (A) v=1and 
(B) v=2. (Cand D) He — H5 at (C) 
v=1and (D) v = 2. Theoretical 
curves are convoluted by the 
experimental resolution. Experi- 
mental and theoretical kinetic 
energy distributions indicated 
with blue and red curves, respec- 
tively. Distributions based on the 
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rotational states because of the spin statis- 
tics of ortho- versus parahydrogen spin iso- 
mers with the 3:1 statistical population ratio. 
In addition to the resonance state tomogra- 
phy, we obtained the resonance energy that 
is reflected by the shift of all peaks relative 
to the threshold energies. For the v = 1 state, 
we found the mean resonance energies to be 
-28.9 + 3.6 cm” for Ne — Hj} and -20.8 + 
3.1cem™ for He — Hj. We report all resonance 
energies relative to the position of the noble 
gas atom and rotational ground-state mole- 
cule dissociation threshold. 

To confirm the nature of the resonances and 
to provide additional characterization, we 
carried out quantum wave packet calculations 
on an available full configuration interaction 
(FCI) PES for He — Hj (32) and a new PES 
for Ne—Hj. We determined the new 7A’ 
Ne — Hy PES using 38,200 reference ener- 
gies at the coupled-cluster single-, double-, 
and perturbative triple-excitations [CCSD 
(T)]/aug-cc-pV5z level of theory. We per- 
formed full coupled-channel calculations of 
the He— Hj and Ne—Hy cross sections 
with converged bases, with rotational states 
going up to and including 7 = 25 and vibra- 
tional states going up to and including v = 5, 
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respectively. For He — Hj, fewer rotational 
states were required to obtain convergence. 
The numerical results were convoluted with 
the experimental uncertainty and are in excel- 
lent agreement with the experimental data 
(Fig. 4, blue versus red traces). Together with 
earlier work on the near-dissociative states 
of He — HY (32), the present agreement be- 
tween experiment and theory points to near- 
spectroscopic accuracy of the FCI PES. Similarly, 
for Ne — Hy; the agreement between computa- 
tional and experimental results is very encour- 
aging. Further improvement could be obtained 
from morphing the underlying PES (33, 34). 
Because of the strong and highly anisotropic 
intermolecular interaction, one could expect a 
statistical description to be sufficient to describe 
the final-state distribution. Both interaction 
strength and anisotropy are comparable to the 
case of KRb + KRb bimolecular reactions (20). 
In the bimolecular case, we found deviations 
from the statistical model at the limit of the 
reaction exothermicity at which the centrifu- 
gal barrier hinders the reaction rate. In our 
case, the level of initial excitation relative to 
the centrifugal barrier height in the exit chan- 
nel (Fig. 1B) allows all vibrational and rota- 
tional transitions to occur. In a purely statistical 
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approach, the decay probability is proportional 
to the number of energetically accessible exit 
channels (20, 35). The level of degeneracy in 
each continuum state is set by the initial total 
angular momentum J and by parity (-1)*4 
which are conserved quantities. For a final 
rotational state 7’, the number of exit chan- 
nels is determined by the number of avail- 
able partial waves that fulfill the relation 
J=(|j -1,]7 —U| +1... + 0 and maintain 
the right parity. We have constructed a sta- 
tistical model in which we assumed a single 
Feshbach resonance, at position and width 
obtained with exact calculations, for which 
the decay probability to each final rovibra- 
tional state is given by the number of allowed 
partial waves. The resulting energy distribution 
was convoluted by the experimental resolution 
and is shown as pink dashed lines in Fig. 4. 
Comparing the results of this procedure to the 
experimental data shows clear deviations from 
the statistical model. We show a quantitative 
comparison of the results of the statistical 
model and exact calculations to the experimen- 
tal data in fig. S10. In particular, the statistical 
model underestimates the decay to states with 
low final j’ and overestimates the decay to 
states with high final 7’. This observation 
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suggests that certain transition probabilities 
are preferred rather than statistical. 


Outlook 


Although we probed a collision system with 
strong interactions (charge-induced dipole) 
and high anisotropy, the Feshbach resonance 
states have a distinct quantum signature in 
the final-state distribution. This property may 
be useful for control over the final-state dis- 
tribution by manipulating the quantum state 
of the Feshbach state itself. One way to do so is 
by tuning the total angular momentum, which 
is difficult to control. However, an effective way 
to select states with a certain amount of total 
angular momentum is to leverage different 
shape resonances of the neutral collision com- 
plex. This could be done with the merged beam 
approach, in which collision dynamics could 
be tuned down to a single quantum of angu- 
lar momentum (36). Performing coincidence 
experiments in the p-wave limit will demon- 
strate the control of the final-state distribution. 
Moreover, because of the reduction in partici- 
pating quantum states, individual Feshbach 
states that correspond to the triatomic ro- 
vibrational spectrum could be resolved. 
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ELECTROCHEMISTRY chemoselectivity constraints and the reqi Check for 


Overcoming the limitations of Kolbe coupling with 
waveform-controlled electrosynthesis 


Yuta Hioki+7+, Matteo Costantini'}, Jeremy Griffin®, Kaid C. Harper®, Melania Prado Merini?, 


Benedikt Nissl?, Yu Kawamata”, Phil S. Baran’* 


The Kolbe reaction forms carbon-carbon bonds through electrochemical decarboxylative coupling. 
Despite more than a century of study, the reaction has seen limited applications owing to extremely 
poor chemoselectivity and reliance on precious metal electrodes. In this work, we present a simple 
solution to this long-standing challenge: Switching the potential waveform from classical direct current 
to rapid alternating polarity renders various functional groups compatible and enables the reaction 

on sustainable carbon-based electrodes (amorphous carbon). This breakthrough enabled access to 
valuable molecules that range from useful unnatural amino acids to promising polymer building blocks 
from readily available carboxylic acids, including biomass-derived acids. Preliminary mechanistic 
studies implicate the role of waveform in modulating the local pH around the electrodes and the crucial 
role of acetone as an unconventional reaction solvent for Kolbe reaction. 


he Kolbe reaction, described by Faraday 

in 1834 and established by Kolbe in 1849, 

is one of the oldest electrochemical reac- 

tions and possibly the first carbon-carbon 

(C-C) bond-forming reaction in organic 
synthesis (Fig. 1) (2). Despite the appeal of 
making Csp?-Csp* bonds from simple carbox- 
ylic acids through direct oxidation at an elec- 
trode, its use in mainstream organic synthesis 
is exceedingly rare. In its canonical form, a 
high current density is required to ensure high 
anodic potential for initiating oxidative radi- 
cal generation over solvent oxidation, followed 
by immediate dimerization on a platinum (Pt) 
electrode surface. Such harsh oxidative con- 
ditions undermine its synthetic utility, with 
even dormant terminal unactivated olefins 
such as 1 (2) or benzylic systems such as 2 (3) 
and 3 (4) being incompatible (Fig. 1A). These 
limitations are seldom advertised, although 
numerous reviews on this classic reaction 
make it clear that minimally functionalized 
hydrocarbons are the best substrates (5-9), 
and barely any practical industrial applica- 
tions exist (JO). Interest in this potentially 
powerful transformation has reemerged with 
studies from the Lam group applying it to the 
synthesis of functionalized pyrrolidinones (1D), 
and the Sevov group studying self-assembled 
monolayers to mitigate the harshly oxidative 
conditions (3). A reductive, electrocatalytic var- 
iant of the Kolbe reaction has also appeared by 
using in situ-generated redox active esters to 
enable controlled heterocoupling of different 
carboxylic acids (72). 
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One of the most industrially promising ap- 
plications of the Kolbe reaction involves the 
upconversion of biomass-derived chemicals to 
reduce reliance on petroleum-based products. 
Thus far, reactions used in this space are mostly 
simple functional group manipulations such 
as hydrogenation, condensation, and elimina- 
tion, with the exception of olefin cross metath- 
esis for C-C bond formation (13, 14). In this 
context, the Kolbe reaction has long been 
recognized as a potentially disruptive trans- 
formation because it forges saturated C-C 
bonds directly from carboxylic acids, which 
are ubiquitous in biomass-derived chemicals. 
No alternative reaction currently exists to form 
a saturated C-C bond with this level of sim- 
plicity and sustainability. This exciting pros- 
pect, which has generated intense study in the 
area of sustainable synthesis (75), still remains 
an unanswered challenge for the field, with the 
issues of limited substrate scope and reliance 
on precious metal-based electrodes presenting 
roadblocks for adoption. 

We describe a promising solution to the che- 
moselectivity challenge posed by the strongly 
oxidative Kolbe reaction through the use of 
rapid alternating polarity (rAP), a waveform 
that is implemented on a commercial poten- 
tiostat. The rAP-Kolbe reaction features a wide 
substrate scope, inexpensive and sustainable 
C-based electrodes, operability in both dimer- 
ization and heterocoupling modes, and prac- 
ticality for scale-up applications (Fig. 1B). As 
evidence of the practicality and dramatic cost- 
savings of this protocol, heretofore cost- 
prohibitive building blocks are now easily 
accessible, such as unnatural amino acids and 
highly coveted polymer building blocks derived 
from biomass-derived carboxylic acids. As a 
proof of concept, a distinctive acid-degradable 
polymer was constructed from these building 
blocks. Last, preliminary mechanistic studies 
explain why the rAP-Kolbe reaction conquers 


ti 
| updates 


ments of a Pt-based electrode encounteret..~ 
more than 100 years. 


Advantage of alternating electrode polarity 


The use of different waveforms for electric cur- 
rent delivery as a means to improve reactivity 
and selectivity has only recently been recog- 
nized in the field of synthetic organic electro- 
chemistry (J6, 17). Early studies were suggestive 
that such an approach might have potential, 
despite having minimal benefit in synthesis 
(16). Whereas certain reactions have been 
shown to benefit from alternating current in 
terms of achieving higher reaction efficiency 
(7, 18), drastic changes in product distribution 
were unknown. In 2021, the rAP waveform was 
shown to enable chemoselectivity in carbonyl 
reduction that could not be replicated in other 
ways, including both electrochemical and 
chemical means (19). A completely different 
outcome was obtained by simply changing 
the waveform from direct current (dc) to rAP 
even when identical reaction conditions were 
used. The same phenomenon was also applied 
to chemoselective Birch-type reductions in 
which competing proton-reduction could be 
largely suppressed (20). Those prior studies 
both involved reductive processes, and thus our 
attention pivoted to the Kolbe reaction, one 
of the oxidative electrochemical processes most 
in need of a chemoselective variant. 


Reaction development and chemoselectivity 


Toward this end, we began our explorations 
with 10-undecenoic acid (1), a seemingly trivial 
biomass-derived acid that is not amenable to 
Kolbe electrolysis (Fig. 1C) (2). However, its 
dimerization product (1,19-eicosadiene; 4) 
could have high utility as a polymer building 
block. Despite its simple structure, the price of 
4 is prohibitive owing to the lack of practical 
access ($10,000/gram, Oakwood Chemical), 
whereas 1 is readily obtained from castor oil 
(~$20/kg). In good agreement with the prior 
report (2), conventional conditions that used 
Pt electrodes with direct current electrolysis 
led to no observable formation of & (entry 1), 
presumably because of electrode passivation 
(in which the surface becomes insulating, 
blocking current from passing) (2, 3). The 
Kolbe reaction was previously studied with 
an ac waveform, and the detailed result was 
published in 1939 by Shipley and Rogers (27). 
The Shipley and Rogers report says they ob- 
served little difference between dc and ac, 
which is consistant with our observation that 
4 was not formed in either case (entries 1 and 2). 
Altering the base, solvent, and electrodes under 
dc electrolysis gave no improvement on the 
product formation (entries 3 and 4). Notably, 
simply switching the waveform from dc to rAP 
under the identical conditions of entry 4 led to 
formation of 4 in 63% isolated yield (entry 5). 
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A Kolbe: A potentially powerful transformation limited by poor chemoselectivity 


Typical conditions and mechanism 


Base, protic solvent 
2 R-CO2H 
Pt electrode 
Direct current (DC) 


R-CO," 
R-CO,~ 
-e 


HO,C 


Poor functional group tolerance 


ZY ~co.H 


1: 0% (Ref 2) 


This work 


3 
Ce 
2: 0% 


(Ref 3) rAP waveform 


(eo) 
NHCbz 


O~™co,H + Oc 


B Chemoselective Kolbe reaction enabled by rapid alternating polarity 


Me,N-OH (10 mol%) 
Acetone, RVC/RVC 


@ 


Rapid Alternating Polarity 
(rAP) 


-~ ore 


Homo- and hetero- 
coupling 


+ Improved chemoselectivity 


+ No Pt electrode, enabling practical large-scale reactions 


3: 11% (Ref 4) 


Electrolysis (8 F/mol) 
— <r 


7 ~ cH Under Ar a Ht 2 
1 (1.5 mmol) 4 
Conditions 
NaOMe (10 mol%), MeOH, (+)Pt/(—)Pt, 60 mA, DC 
NaOMe (10 mol%), MeOH, (+)Pt/(-)Pt, 10 V, AC (sinusoidal) 
Me,N-OH (10 mo!l%), acetone, (+)Pt/(—)Pt, 60 mA, DC 
Me,4N-OH (10 mol%), acetone, (+)RVC/(-)RVC, 60 mA, DC 
Me,N-OH (10 mol%), acetone, RVC/RVC, 60 mA, rAP(50ms, 10Hz) 72 (63)t 
Effect of reaction parameters —=—————______ 
Entry 5 with KOHag (10 mol%) instead of MeyN-OH (10 mol%) 
Entry 5 with EtsN (10 mol%) instead of MegNsOH (10 mol%) 
Entry 5 with MeCN instead of acetone 


GC Yield (%) 


Entry 5 with MeOH instead of acetone 
Entry 5 with rAP(100 ms) instead of rAP(50 ms) 


Entry 5 with sinusoidal wave instead of rAP(50 ms) 


Fig. 1. Challenges in classic Kolbe reaction and the breakthrough by using 
rapid alternating polarity (rAP). (A) Minimal functional group compatibility of 

the classic Kolbe reaction owing to its strongly oxidative nature. (B) Overcoming this 
limitation by applying the rAP waveform. (C) Trivial yet challenging substrates in Kolbe 
reaction. (D) Waveform-controlled chemoselectivity switch. *10 V-60 Hz ac was 


+ Enabling production of valuable chemicals from biomass 
D Waveform-controlled selectivity switch 


MegN-OH (10 mol%) 
“YL-™~ Arene oxidation 
Ph co,H| ———————> 
2 (1.5 mmol) Acetone, electrodes pdt (5 and 6) 
: Under Ar 


Kolbe 
dimer (7) 


Electrochemical parameters 
DC, (+)Pt/(—)Pt, 60 mA, 8 F/mol 
DC, (+)RVC/(—)RVC, 60 mA, 8 F/mol 
DC, (+)RVC/(—)RVC, 6 mA, 8 F/mol 
rAP(50 ms), RVC/RVC, 60 mA, 12 F/mol 


Kolbe dimer 
nd. 
0% 
0% 
70% 


Arene oxidation 
nd7 

34% (5/6 = 1/1.3) 

38% (5/6 = 1/1.4) 
0% 


Arene oxidation products 


lien a Fon 
Ph CO,H 
5 6 


Kolbe dimer 


Ph ~~ 
Ph 


7 


applied according to (21). flsolated yield. $30 mA was applied instead of 60 mA 
because of high resistance of the solution. §10 V-10 Hz ac was applied to be 
consistent with the frequency and cell voltage to entry 5. Reaction time was 

18 hours. Electrode passivation occcurred in both MeOH and acetone as the solvent, 
causing termination of the reaction before achieving meaningful conversion. 


The reaction proceeds by using technical-grade 
acetone as a solvent without any precaution to 
remove water and uses only a catalytic amount 
of inexpensive Me,NeOH as a soluble base. On 
a small scale, we used an argon (Ar) or di- 
nitrogen (N.) balloon, but this precaution was 
not necessary on larger scales. It was unex- 
pected that Pt electrodes were not required 
because Pt has for more than a century been 
considered as essential for radical-based Kolbe 
reactivity (5, 22); C-based electrodes are known 
to promote carbocation reactivity instead, lead- 
ing to Hofer-Moest products (23). However, 
the type of C-based electrode seems to be im- 
portant; amorphous C electrodes such as re- 
ticulated vitreous carbon (RVC) was found to 
be optimal, and we observed no extensive deg- 
radation of electrodes. Glassy carbon, which 
is essentially the same material as RVC with 
less surface area, could also be used under 
similar conditions. By contrast, graphite and 
boron-doped diamond electrodes were found 
to be ineffective under several conditions ex- 
amined (table S5). Me,NeOH is available in bulk 
quantity and widely used in silicon-etching (24) 
but can also be replaced by the even less ex- 
pensive base potassium hydroxide (KOH) (en- 


and other solvents were found to deteriorate 
the reaction, probably because of competing 
oxidation (entries 7 to 9). The beneficial role 
of acetone is attributed to its ability to act as 
an electron and proton acceptor to balance 
oxidative decarboxylation, which is supported 
by the detection of isopropanol in the crude 
mixture (fig. S11). The optimal frequency of 
polarity switch for rAP-enabled reactivity is 
50 ms (for example, entry 5), but a lower fre- 
quency is also effective (entry 10). Last, the 
use of a conventional sinusoidal ac waveform 
under otherwise identical conditions showed a 
similar effect to rAP, albeit with lower reaction 
efficiency that is consistent with previous re- 
ports (entry 11) (19, 20, 25). 

Before exploring the scope of the rAP-Kolbe 
reaction, we also evaluated 4-phenylbutyric 
acid (2) (Fig. 1D) because of its documented 
tendency to undergo arene oxidation that leads 
to the benzylic functionalization in addition to 
productive dimerization to 7 (3). Under con- 
ventional Kolbe reaction conditions with Pt 
electrodes (entry 1), the reaction was discon- 
tinued because of electrode passivation, where- 
as arene oxidation products (5 and 6) were 
predominant with RVC electrodes regardless 


try 6). An organic base [triethylamine (Et,N)] 
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of the current density (entries 2 and 3). In 


stark contrast, the rAP-Kolbe reaction led 
to the desired dimer 7 in 70% isolated yield 
without detectable amount of arene oxida- 
tion (Entry 4). 


Reaction generality and product utilities 


With a general protocol established, we explored 
the scope of the chemoselective rAP-Kolbe re- 
action (Fig. 2A). In broad terms, this reaction is 
ideally suited toward the coupling of primary 
carboxylic acids because secondary and tertiary 
systems mainly lead to Hofer-Moest reactivity 
(supplementary materials). Performing the re- 
action with dc instead of rAP is detrimental 
(Fig. 1C). Unlike the classic Kolbe reaction, this 
reaction tolerates several synthetically useful 
functional groups such as esters (8 to 10 and 
16 to 18), carbamates (11 and 17 to 19), free hy- 
droxy (12), ketones (13), both electron-deficient 
(15) and electron-rich arenes (16), aryl halides 
(15), and terminal and internal olefins (4 and 
14). Presumably because of the free-radical 
nature of the Kolbe reaction, the hindered 
neopentyl unit can also be readily coupled to 
afford diester 10 in 69% yield. 

Many of the substrates shown in Fig. 2A 
are high-value building blocks that can now 
be accessed in much simpler or considerably 
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A rAP-Kolbe reaction: homodimerization 


cH : 
(es a +t e® —> on” 


Me,N-OH (10 mol% to acids) * No activation of carboxylic acids 


Oco,H + O con 


* No requirement of Pt electrode 


Acetone, RVC/RVC 


60 mA, rAP(50 ms), 8 F/mol + Upconversion of biomass-derived carboxylic acids 


Bio-derived Bio-derived Bio-derived 


AY Ff MeO2C. ~~ +%co,me 
4: 63% 73% (8, n= 1), 79% (9, n =7) 

[DC]: <5% [DC]: 59% (8), 9% (9) 
[Pt Kolbe]: 0%* [Pt Kolbe]: 91% (8),* 53% (9)* 
$10,000/g (Oakwood) —_—&8: $0.1/g (TCI), 9: $20/g (TCI) 


Bio-derived 9 


CO,Me BocHN 4 8 Me 
I Bee HN on Me 


11: 72% 12: 84% © 43: 72%t 
[DC]: 10% [DC]: 5% [DC]: 8% 
[Pt Kolbe]: <5% [Pt Kolbe]: 42%* [Pt Kolbe]: 63%* 
$2/g free amine (Combi-Blocks) $500/g (Astatech Inc.) $3000/g (Astatech Inc.) 


Bio-derived 
NHCbz 


Bio-derived 
NHBoc 


Bio-derived 


x ; Bio-derived 


14: 69% 
[DC]: <5% 
[Pt Kolbe]: 42%* 


[DC]: the same conditions at 60 mA (DC) 8 F/mol instead of rAP. 


Ou aa 
x 


X = Br (15) 49%, OAc (16) 42% 
[DC]: 0% (15,16) 
[Pt Kolbe]: 0% (15,16) 


co,'Bu 
BnO,c 


NHBoc 
17: 86% (single diastereomer) 
[DC]: <10% [Pt Kolbe]: <10% 
$5000/g (Aurora Fine)** 


B Heterocoupling: single-step conversion of canonical amino acids to unnatural amino acids 


Glu or Asp L-Homoleucine 


12 COR? Me 
HO2C CO,'Bu 
NHR‘ 
24 ; NHBoc 
Coupling acid 20: 42%4§ 


3-6 equi 
Se equly) $50/g (Combi-Blocks)** 


Phenylalanine homologue Homolysine 


Lipidic amino acid 


$250/g (Amatek)** 


Trifluoronorleucine 
CcO2Bn 
NHCbz NHBoc 


22: 58%! 
$5120/g (Combi-Blocks)** 


21: 47%1 


a-aminopimelic acid 


Ph CO2Bn co,'B EtO,C CO2B' 
ian 2! BocHN@ ~~ 12 BU | any 26n Me 


NHCbz 
24: 42%11 
$400/g (Amatek)** 


25: 39%" 


Fig. 2. Reaction generality of rAP-Kolbe reaction. (A) Scope of homodimerization. 
Reactions were performed on 1.5 mmol scale under the conditions described. 
(B) Scope of heterocoupling. Detailed reaction conditions for each substrate are 
provided in the supplementary materials. *Literature yield of Pt-based Kolbe 
reaction. Compound 4, (2); compound 8, (28); compound 9, (2); compound 12, 


different ways. These substrates serve as yet 
another demonstration of how labor-intensive 
2e -based approaches can be replaced with 
routes arising from radical retrosynthesis logic 
(26). For example, dimethyl adipate 8, an im- 
portant precursor for adipic acid, can be pre- 
pared from biomass-derived material by means 
of four-step functional group manipulations 
involving hydroformylation with precious 
metal catalysis (27). By contrast, the rAP- 
Kolbe reaction afforded 8 in a single step from 
monomethy] succinate (28), which could also 
be derived from bio-based succinic acid. The 
diamine parent of 11 is a valuable building 
block for polyamide 1010 and is currently pre- 
pared from sebacic acid after three functional 
group manipulation steps. By contrast, the rAP- 
Kolbe reaction opens a new avenue to access 
this compound from e-caprolactam, a commod- 
ity chemical (~$3/kg), through efficient C-C 
bond formation. Diol 12 is an essential build- 
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NHBoc 


$1574/g (Sigma-Aldrich)** 


NHCbz oO 
26: 42%* 
$4990/g (Aurora Fine)** 


were not well tolerated. 


ing block for a promising degradable surrogate 
of polyethylene, yet it is currently synthesized 
through hazardous lithium aluminum hydride 
(LAH) reduction of the corresponding diacid 
(29). By contrast, 10-hydroxydecanoic acid 
(derived from castor oil) can be converted to 12 
in 84% isolated yield under rAP without any 
protection of the terminal alcohol. Diketone 13, 
a potentially useful building block ($3000/g), 
can be easily derived from levulinic acid, one 
of the top-12 platform chemicals that can be 
mass produced from biorefineries, according 
to the US Department of Energy (30). Com- 
pounds 15 and 16, now easily available by using 
rAP, represent a new derivatization method 
of hydrocinnamic acid derivatives, bio-based 
aromatic acids available from lignin (37). Amino 
acid dimer 17 (currently sold for ~$5000/g) is 
known to be an important intermediate for a 
potent allosteric inhibitor (32) and has been 
previously synthesized in seven steps as a race- 


18: 65% (single diastereomer) 
$5000/g (Aurora Fine)** 


Antiviral subunit 


co,Bu \ CO,Bn 
eS Se 2Bu Se 2 


23: 41%+ § 
$1400/g (Combi-Blocks)** 


27: 42%" 
$5000/g (Aurora Fine)** 


Acids Kolbe dimer 
SE <8% yield 
7 2 
NHCbz 28 
Br~ YY) ~C0,H 21% yield 
29 
Apicidin subunit ZA CO2H 
CO,Bn @ | Trace 
N 30 
NHCbz s 
Woe! 0% yield 
31 


CO,Bn 


Boc-NC >—C N-Boo 


19: 35% 
$6400/g (HCI salt, Sigma-Aldrich) 


NHCbz 


[Pt Kolbe] Pt/Pt electrodes, 10 mol% MeONa, MeOH, 60 mA (DC) 8 F/mol 


(2); compound 13, (48); compound 14, (2). {NMR yield due to volatility of the 
product. tAcetone/toluene = 30/1 was used as solvent. §5 equiv of the coupling 
acid was used. §]6 equiv of the coupling acid was used. #3 equiv of the coupling 
acid was used. **Price of free amino acid. (C) Redox-sensitive functionalities 


mate, whereas rAP dimerization of protected 
aspartate delivers it as a single diastereomer in 
86% isolated yield. Similarly, dimeric amino acid 
18, a known carbon-isostere of disulfide link- 
ages in peptides, can be easily accessed through 
glutamate dimerization. Past approaches to 
structures such as these are through a low- 
yielding Kolbe reaction (4) or olefin metathesis 
from unnatural amino acids (33, 34). Last, bis- 
azetidine 19 [$1600 for 250 mg; as hydrogen 
chloride (HC)) salt], a useful piperazine isostere 
in medicinal chemistry, is an example of a 
workable secondary coupling. 

The reaction is also amenable to heterocou- 
pling (Fig. 2B) to facilitate the rapid conversion 
of inexpensive natural amino acids (glutamic 
acid and aspartic acid) into valuable unnatural 
amino acids (of either absolute stereochem- 
istry) without racemization (confirmation of 
no racemization is provided in figs. S7 and 
S8). Although 3 to 6 equiv of coupling acid is 
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Fig. 3. Large-scale rAP-Kolbe reaction to produce biomass-derived polymers and fine chemicals. (A) Transforming biomass-derived carboxylic acids into 
useful polymer building blocks. Individual reaction conditions are provided in the supplementary materials. (B) Diene 4 as a biomass-derived versatile building block 
for various polymers. (C) Synthesis of an acid-degradable polymer from rAP-Kolbe reaction products. (D) Single-step access to a high-value unnatural amino 


acid on scale. 


needed to achieve a synthetically useful yield 
(excess acid forms the homocoupling product), 
all the reagents as well as starting materials are 
inexpensive. Despite its simplicity and obvious 
utility, Kolbe heterocoupling of amino acids 
has been a formidable challenge for a conven- 
tional Kolbe reaction (35, 36), and the rAP- 
based method exhibits the broadest reaction 
generality thus far. For example, lipophilic 
noncanonical side chains for 20 (~$50/g) and 
21 (~$520/g) are readily accessible. Yet, a direct 
one-step access from a readily available starting 
material did not exist, and the most common 
ways of accessing such structures involve reso- 
lution, biocatalysis, asymmetric hydrogenation, 
and chiral auxiliary or chiral pool chemistry (a 
graphical compilation of prior approaches is 
available in the supplementary materials). 
Trifluoronorleucine (22; ~$5000/g) is a fluo- 
rinated analog of norleucine, and its only pub- 
lished enantioselective synthesis requires a 
stoichiometric amount of a chiral nickel com- 
plex (37). Olefin-containing amino acid 23 
is a key building block to construct antiviral 
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agents. Despite its importance, it is prohibitively 
expensive (~$1000/g) for practical use, and the 
previous syntheses require laborious prepara- 
tion of a key intermediate before asymmetric 
hydrogenation (38) or a bespoke ligand for 
asymmetric coupling (37). 24 is an example 
of a phenyl alanine homolog that is useful for 
structure-activity relationship study (39, 40). 
Homolysine 25 (~$1600/g) is a useful analog 
of lysine for fine-tuning peptide side chains (47), 
and a-aminopimelic acid 26 (~$5000/g) has 
documented bioactivity (42). Ketone-containing 
unnatural amino acid 27 (~$5000/g) is found 
in bioactive cyclic tetrapeptides (histone de- 
acetylase inhibitors) (43). Direct access to 25 to 
27 has been elusive thus far, leading to appli- 
cation of numerous indirect 2e strategies such 
as cross metathesis from an unnatural amino 
acid (44, 45), chiral auxiliary-based o-amination 
of a carboxylic acid (41), or repurposing of chiral 
pool materials such as Garner’s aldehyde (46) 
or glutamic acid (47). Although functional 
group compatibility was markedly improved 
by using rAP, redox-sensitive functionalities 


such as terminal alkynes (28), alkyl halides 
(29), as well as heterocycles (30 and 31) were 
not well tolerated (Fig. 2C). 


Applications into biomass-derived 
polymer synthesis 


As we described, one of the most sought-after 
applications of the Kolbe reaction involves 
upgrading biomass-derived carboxylic acids 
to high-value products, an aspiration yet to 
be realized (75). The practical conditions and 
broad reaction generality achieved with a rAP- 
Kolbe reaction can finally address this long- 
standing challenge, even on scale. As shown 
in Fig. 3A, we used biomass-derived acids 
1 and 32 to produce 1,19-eicosadiene 4 and 
2,7-octadione 13 (48, 49) on a 200 and 300 mmol 
scale, respectively. No protection from air and 
moisture was necessary when performing large- 
scale reactions. Thus, 4 can now be considered 
a biomass-derived material that can potentially 
be accessible in bulk quantities. The terminal 
olefins can be readily converted into a variety 
of functional groups by using well-established 
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reactions, providing additional building blocks 
33 to 39, with potential use for polymer ad- 
ditives or constructing degradable alternative 
of commodity polymers (Fig. 3B) (50). Degrad- 
able polymers are becoming increasingly more 
important to realize closed-loop recycling. Ac- 
cessing such polymers from biomass-derived 
building blocks is attracting strong interest, as 
evidenced in the recent disclosure of biomass- 
derived polyesters and polycarbonates (29). 
As a proof of concept for this possibility, we 
synthesized a new polymer 40 from mono- 
mers 13 and 38 derived from a rAP-Kolbe 
reaction by connecting them through a ketal 
linkage under anhydrous conditions (catalytic 
camphorsulfonic acid, toluene)—an underused 
motif in degradable polymers (Fig. 3C) (50, 57). 
Polymer 40 can be subsequently degraded 
under aqueous acidic conditions, an orthogo- 
nal degradation to polyesters or polycarbonates 
that require basic conditions. Furthermore, the 
highly practical conditions can be easily adapted 
to access to unnatural amino acid 22 on scale, 
demonstrating potential adoption of this re- 
action to the fine-chemical industry (Fig. 3D). 


Mechanistic investigations 


In Fig. 4, we outline a series of experiments 
that provide a qualitative mechanistic rationale 
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for the rAP-Kolbe reaction. The net transforma- 
tions are oxidative decarboxylation balanced 
by acetone reduction (Fig. 4A). As expected, 
oxidative decarboxylation invariably generated 
free radicals, as evidenced by cyclization of the 
5-hexenyl radical derived from acid 41 as well 
as the Giese-type adduct 46 produced from 
the decarboxylation of 45 in the presence of 
methyl acrylate. Acetone reduction was con- 
firmed with the detection of 0.5 equiv of iso- 
propanol in crude proton nuclear magnetic 
resonance (‘H NMR) spectra, indicating that 
acetone is used as sacrificial electron- and 
proton-acceptor (fig. S11). How does the rAP- 
Kolbe reaction achieve substantially different 
levels of chemoselectivity relative to the classic 
Kolbe reaction? Unexpectedly, this fundamen- 
tal reactivity difference may stem in large part 
from the local acidity at the electrode surface. 
In general, dc electrolysis creates local areas of 
enhanced acidity surrounding the anode at 
the microscopic level (regardless of stirring 
rate) through oxidation of solvent, water, or 
the substrate itself, known as electrogenerated 
acid (52). Counterintuitive to the reaction solu- 
tion being partially neutralized, this phenom- 
enon leads to protonation of carboxylate at the 
anode. Because the direct oxidation of a car- 
boxylic acid is not favored, electrode passiva- 


tion or oxidation of other functional groups 
outcompetes decarboxylative processes (that 
require a carboxylate). By contrast, rAP skirts 
this issue through fast polarity switching so 
that an anodic phase does not last long enough 
to create a persistent acidic electrode surface 
(because of rapid oscillation). As a result, oxi- 
dation of the deprotonated form (carboxylate) 
readily takes place in preference to other func- 
tional groups. To support this hypothesis, we 
added a compound sensitive to acidic depro- 
tection (48) in both de- and rAP-Kolbe reactions 
(Fig. 4B). With dc electrolysis, we generated 
the parent alcohol 50 in 52% yield with the 
formation of Kolbe dimer 49 in 37% yield, 
whereas the probe 48 was almost intact under 
rAP conditions, with a much higher yield of 
49. In addition to these experiments, we added 
a pH indicator (bromophenol blue) to the reac- 
tion solution to visualize the pH. As expected, a 
low pH was detected around the anode during 
dc electrolysis, whereas no visible pH differ- 
ence was observed under rAP. Last, a cyclic 
voltammogram of 2 was recorded with or with- 
out base to understand the correlation between 
pH and the functional groups to be oxidized 
(Fig. 4C). An oxidation peak appeared above 
2 V without addition of a base (Fig. 4C, left 
graph), which is in good agreement with the 
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arene oxidation potential reported in the 
literature (53). Upon addition of 1 equiv of 
Me,N-eOH, a new peak appeared around 1.3 V 
(Fig. 4C, right graph), which is the typical oxi- 
dation potential of alkyl carboxylates (53). 
Taken together, these observations explain 
the reactivity switch illustrated in Fig. 1D: 2 
is oxidized in its neutral form under dc elec- 
trolysis because of the locally acidic anode 
environment, resulting in arene oxidation. By 
contrast, 2 is oxidized as its deprotonated 
form under rAP, leading to selective decar- 
boxylation without oxidizing the arene. The 
modulation of electrode pH is an overlooked 
phenomenon in synthetic organic electrochem- 
istry that further illustrates the profound effect 
that altered waveforms can have on the course 
of a reaction. 
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Lead zirconate titanate ceramics with aligned 


crystallite grains 


Jinglei Li', Wanbo Qu?, John Daniels®, Haijun Wu7, Linjing Liu*, Jie Wu’, Mingwen Wang?, 
Stefano Checchia®, Shuai Yang, Haobin Lei, Rui Lv*, Yang Zhang®, Danyang Wang®, Xuexin Li’, 
Xiangdong Ding’, Jun Sun’, Zhuo Xu’, Yunfei Chang**, Shujun Zhang”*, Fei Li?* 


The piezoelectric properties of lead zirconate titanate [Pb(Zr,Ti)O3 or PZT] ceramics could be enhanced 
by fabricating textured ceramics that would align the crystal grains along specific orientations. We 
present a seed-passivated texturing process to fabricate textured PZT ceramics by using newly 
developed Ba(Zr,Ti)O3 microplatelet templates. This process not only ensures the template-induced 
grain growth in titanium-rich PZT layers but also facilitates desired composition through interlayer 
diffusion of zirconium and titanium. We successfully prepared textured PZT ceramics with outstanding 
properties, including Curie temperatures of 360°C, piezoelectric coefficients d33 of 760 picocoulombs 
per newton and g33 of 100 millivolt meters per newton, and electromechanical couplings k33 of 0.85. 
This study addresses the challenge of fabricating textured rhombohedral PZT ceramics by suppressing 
the otherwise severe chemical reaction between PZT powder and titanate templates. 


iezoelectric materials mechanically re- 
spond to electric fields and vice versa 
and are the core elements for transducers 
and sensors in many electromechanical 
applications. Lead zirconate titanate 
(PZT) ceramics [Pb(Zr,Ti)O3, where Pb is at the 
A site and Zr and Ti are at the B site of the 
ABOs perovskite structure] with morphotropic 
phase boundary (MPB) compositions have 
large figures of merit (FOMs) of piezoelectric 
activity, such as a piezoelectric coefficient dz; > 
200 pC N™’, an electromechanical coupling 
factor k33 > 0.60, and a relatively high Curie 
temperature T¢ (~350°C). They are also easy to 
manufacture at low cost. Therefore, PZT-based 
ceramics, as the most classical and pioneering 
perovskite solid solution, are the materials of 
choice for numerous piezoelectric devices, such 
as high-precision actuators for micro-nano 
manufacturing, ultrasonic transducers for med- 
ical imaging and therapy, and mechanical en- 
ergy harvesters powering remote Internet of 
Things devices (1-7). 
Given the ever-increasing demands of mod- 
ern medical diagnostics and precision manu- 
facturing, piezoelectric materials with even 
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better performance are required (e.g., excellent 
piezoelectricity with high-temperature stability 
and/or broad-usage temperature ranges), and 
great efforts have been made to optimize the 
piezoelectric activity of PZT ceramics. One of 
the most effective approaches is to induce struc- 
tural instability, which can include adding a 
relaxor endmember into the composition, such 
as Pb(Mg},Nb2/,)03 (PMN) and Pb(NiysNbojs)O; 
(PNN) into PZT ceramics (8-12). This approach, 
however, will decrease 7, and reduce the coer- 
cive field Ec because both PMN and PNN have 
higher tolerance factors (¢) compared with 
PbZrOz (PZ), following the general observa- 
tion that lower ¢ corresponds to higher T¢ in 
PT-based perovskite ferroelectrics (12). The re- 
duced 7. deteriorates the thermal stability of 
the electromechanical properties and limits the 
usable temperature range of piezoelectric de- 
vices (13). The decreased Ec incurs easier de- 
polarization of piezoelectric ceramics, reduces 
the output energy density, and increases the 
complexity in the architecture of piezoelectric 
transducers (for example, a dc bias field in the 
devices is required to avoid depolarization). Re- 
placing PZ with a Bi-based relaxor endmember— 
e.g., BiScO3-PbTiO; (BS-PT)—will lead to higher 
Tc (~450°C) because of the lower tolerance 
factor of BiScO; (72); however, BS-PT has some 
downsides, such as the difficulties in fabrication, 
low electromechanical coupling factor, and 
high cost of scandium oxides, which limit 
further investigation on its modification. 
Studies of perovskite ferroelectric crystals 
have provided clues for enhancing the piezo- 
electricity of PZT ceramics without sacrificing 
Tc and Ee because these materials exhibit 
strong piezoelectric anisotropy (/4-18). For ex- 
ample, rhombohedral PMN-PbTiO; and BaTiO: 
crystals with spontaneous polarization direc- 
tions along the <111> orientation have the 
highest reported d33 along the <001> crystal- 


lographic orientation, which is three to st 
times as high as that of their ceramic coul..-- 
parts, but with the same 7T¢ (14, 15). However, 
growing PZT single crystals with a usable size 
(>5 mm) is still impracticable because of the in- 
congruent melting of ZrO., TiO., and PbO (29). 

To exploit crystal anisotropy to achieve high 
piezoelectricity, an alternative approach is to 
engineer the ceramic grains along a specific 
crystallographic orientation through the fab- 
rication of textured ceramics (20-22). The prog- 
ress in PZT solid solution, however, has been 
very slow because of the vigorous reaction be- 
tween PZT powder and conventionally used 
titanate templates (BaTiO; and SrTiO;). This 
challenge also exists in other perovskite sys- 
tems, including lead-free ceramics. Previous 
studies have shown that titanate templates are 
thermally unstable in PZT powder if the PZ 
content is >35% (23, 24), which leads to great 
difficulties in the fabrication of textured PZT 
ceramics with the MPB composition that re- 
quires a PZ content of ~52%. 


Fabrication of textured ceramics 


We addressed the above challenge in two ways. 
First, we replaced the generally used titanate 
templates (BaTiO; and SrTiO) by synthesizing 
plate-like, <100>-oriented Ba(Zrg1Tig9)O3 (BZT) 
microcrystals based on a modified topological 
chemical method (see the materials and meth- 
ods for details). The morphology of these tem- 
plates is shown in fig. S1. Compared with BaTiO; 
templates, BZT templates are more stable in 
PZT powder and can be used to fabricate tex- 
tured PZT ceramics with a PZ content up to 45%, 
which is 10% higher than that with BaTiO, tem- 
plates (fig. S2). However, further increasing the 
BaZrO; content in the Ba(ZrTi)O3 template 
(such as 20%) destroyed the plate-like mor- 
phology of templates (fig. S3) and would make 
fabrication of textured PZT ceramics with PZ 
>45% unfeasible. 

Second, we developed a seed-passivated tex- 
turing process (Fig. 1A and movie S1), where two 
different slurries were used for tape casting— 
Pb(Zrp.4Tig.¢)O3 powder with 3 vol % BZT tem- 
plates and PZ powder without templates. The 
two different layers were alternately stacked 
to form the final green tape that was designed 
to guarantee the template-induced grain growth 
in the Ti-rich layer [that is, Pb(Zro4Tip.¢)O3] 
while achieving the desired MPB composition 
through Zr and Ti diffusion between different 
layers during sintering. 

To experimentally realize our proposed tex- 
turing process, balancing the template-induced 
grain growth rate and cation diffusion rate is 
critical to ensure that the BZT templates do 
not react with the PZT powder before comple- 
tion of the template-induced PZT grain growth. 
These rates mainly depend on the PZT powder 
particle size, sintering temperature, and dwell 
time. The detailed powder particle size and 
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Fig. 1. Schematic illustration and experimental realization of the seed-passivated texturing process. (A) Schematic illustration of the proposed texturing 
process. The color of the PZT matrix indicates its composition. (B and C) SEM cross-sectional images for the samples with the average Zr:Ti ratio of 55:45 sintered at 
different temperatures, where (B) is an enlarged image of the layer with 3 vol % BZT templates in (C). (D) The SEM-EDS images of the Zr element, where the sample 


is the same as that in (C). 


sintering process are outlined in the materials 
and methods (25). As shown in Fig. 1B, BZT 
template-induced PZT grain growth could be 
observed by scanning electron microscopy (SEM) 
at the beginning of the sintering process. The 
template-induced aligned grains gradually grow 
during sintering, accompanied by the con- 
sumption of randomly oriented grains. Mean- 
while, the BZT templates start to react with the 
surrounding PZT matrix because the compo- 
sition diffusion between the Pb(Zro.4Tig.¢)O3 
and PZ layers leads to higher PZ content in 
the PZT matrix around the templates (Fig. 1, 
Cand D). Based on the proposed method, we 
fabricated a series of textured PZT ceramics 
with PZ contents up to 70% compared with 
the current bottleneck of ~35%. The averaged 
grain size of the textured PZT ceramics is in 
the range of 22 to 26 um (fig. S4), with a high 
texture quality and a relative bulk density 
above 95% (table S1). 


Structural characterizations 


Taking the Pb(Zrg55Tip.45)O3 textured ceramic 
as an example, we verified the composition 
uniformity by three different methods: (i) SEM 
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combined with energy-dispersive spectroscopy 
(SEM-EDS), (ii) electron probe microanalysis 
(EPMA), and (iii) scanning transmission elec- 
tron microscopy (STEM) with EDS and electron 
energy-loss spectroscopy (EELS). The SEM-EDS 
experiment (the rightmost panel in Fig. 1D and 
fig. S5) showed a highly uniform distribution 
of Pb and Zr ions with minimal Zr segregation. 
To quantitatively characterize the composition 
distribution, we used EPMA, in which 30 points 
were tested along the sample thickness (fig. S6). 
The fluctuations [standard deviation (SD)] of 
Pb and Ba ions are <0.2%. Compared with Pb 
and Ba ions, variation in spatial concentration 
of Ti and Zr ions is slightly larger (SD ~ 0.7%, 
with maximum deviation of ~2.5%), which is 
consistent with those observed in conventional 
PZT ceramics (fig. S6). 

To examine the composition homogeneity 
at a higher resolution, we performed STEM 
combined with EDS or EELS and aberration- 
corrected STEM experiments. The STEM-EDS/ 
EELS measurements showed similar results to 
SEM-EDS and revealed no obvious composition 
segregation in the textured ceramic (figs. S7 
and S8). We used an aberration-corrected STEM 


experiment to characterize the variation of lat- 
tice parameters for textured Pb(Zro 55Tig.45)O3 
(fig. S9). The SDs in the A and B sublattice pa- 
rameters are ~4 pm, similar to that observed 
for a PMN-PT single crystal (18), which again 
corroborates that the textured PZT ceramics 
have an acceptable composition uniformity. 
The effect of the observed composition fluc- 
tuations on the dielectric and piezoelectric 
properties of the textured Pb(Zrg55Tio.45)O3 ce- 
ramic was analyzed by phase-field simulation. 
In fig. S10, we show that the variations in the 
dielectric and piezoelectric properties are very 
small (<5%) because the SD of composition 
for the <001>-oriented Pb(Zro 55Tig.45)O3 is in 
the range of 1 to 3%. We concluded that the 
present PZT textured ceramics had acceptable 
composition uniformity and could produce 
the desired electromechanical properties. 
The x-ray diffraction (XRD) of all the textured 
PZT ceramic samples (Fig. 2A) exhibits high 
Lotgering texturing degree Foo; of >99%. The 
high texturing quality of the Pb(Zrg 55Tip.45)O3 
ceramic is also verified by the {200} pole figure 
from the synchrotron x-ray experiments (Fig. 
2B), where multiples of random density (MRD) 
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Fig. 2. Microstructural analysis of PZT textured ceramics. (A) XRD patterns 
of the PZT textured ceramics, where the texturing degree Foo, was calculated 
on the basis of the XRD patterns. The enlarged (200)/(002) peaks are given on 
the right. a.u., arbitrary units. (B) The {002} pole figure obtained from the 
synchrotron XRD experiment, where MRD denotes the intensity of a crystallite 
orientation. (© and D) The {002} peak intensity as a function of sample 
orientation space obtained from the synchrotron XRD experiment, where (C) only 
includes the intensities ~15° around the tape normal direction and (D) gives 
intensities of the remaining orientation space. (E) Bright-field TEM images 
showing the ferroelectric domains of the Pb(Zro.s5sTio.45)03 textured ceramic. 
(F) Atomic-resolution STEM image of the Pb(Zro.55Tip.45)03 textured ceramic [the 
position is shown by the red box in (E)] recorded along the crystallographic 
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[110] direction. The A- and B-site cations are marked in the figure, where polar 
vectors (arrows) for each unit-cell column are derived from the A-site and 
B-site atomic positions. (G) Colorized polarization arrow map of (F), where the 
R-like polar vectors are marked by green, and blue indicates the polar vectors 
deviating 20° from the <111> direction. (H) Bright-field TEM images showing 
the ferroelectric domains of the Pb(Zrg53Tig.47)03 textured ceramic. (I) Atomic- 
resolution STEM image of the Pb(Zro53Tio.47)03 textured ceramic [the position 
is shown by the red box in (H)] recorded along the crystallographic [001] 
direction. (J) Colorized polarization arrow map of (|), where the R-like polar 
vectors are marked by green, and T-like polar vectors are marked by blue and 
red. The cation displacement modulus is represented by the length of the arrows 
in (G) and (J) relative to the scale bars located in the lower right corners. 


denotes the intensity of a crystallite orienta- 
tion. The maximum MRD intensity occurs 
around the tape normal direction, which in- 
dicates that the majority of the grains are 
aligned by the seed templates. Additionally, 
the MRD intensities are evenly distributed in 
the perpendicular directions, again revealing 
that the templates are aligned with no second- 
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ary texture orientation. Some sparse grains are 
aligned in other directions, which indicates that 
these grains may have grown from misaligned 
templates or may have grown independently 
of the templates. By comparing the total {200} 
peak intensities of the aligned and misaligned 
grains (Fig. 2, C and D), we concluded that the 
fraction of the misaligned grains was ~6%. 


Electron backscatter diffraction (EBSD) fur- 
ther reveals that most grains of the textured 
PZT ceramics are oriented along the <001> 
direction (fig. S4), where the volume fraction 
of oriented grains (f) was found to be 94 to 
95% for PZT textured ceramics by fitting the 
OO/ pole figure data to the March-Dollase tex- 
ture model. 
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Fig. 3. Electromechanical properties and in situ synchrotron XRD analysis 
of electric field-induced strains for PZT textured ceramics. (A) The 
piezoelectric coefficient d33 of the nontextured and textured Pb(Zr,,Ti,)O3 

(x between 0.35 and 0.50) ceramics. (B) The electromechanical coupling factor k33 
of nontextured and textured Pb(Zr,.,Ti,)O3 ceramics. (€) The FOM d33 x g33 

of PZT textured ceramics compared with representative state-of-the-art piezoelectric 
ceramics and crystals. (D) A comparison of the electric field—induced strains 
between the textured Pb(Zro5sTip.45)03 ceramic, <O01>-oriented PMN-27PT 
single crystal, and commercial PZT-5 ceramic. The frequency of the electric field 
Schematic of the experimental setup showing a high-energy 


is 1 Hz. (E 


The {200} XRD peak of textured PZT ce- 
ramics (Fig. 2A) exhibits a split or distortion 
at a Zr content of 0.50 or 0.53, respectively, 
whereas the other compositions exhibit a sin- 
gle and symmetric {200} diffraction peak. This 
result indicates that the MPB of textured PZT 
ceramics is around a Zr content of 0.53. On the 
basis of Rietveld-refinement analysis (fig. S11 
and table $2), the XRD patterns of textured 
PZT ceramic powder can be well fitted by a 
pure rhombohedral phase at a Zr content 
20.55, whereas a mixture of tetragonal and 
rhombohedral phases must be considered to 
achieve acceptable fitting results for the Zr 
content of 0.53 or 0.50. 

The ferroelectric domain structure of the 
textured Pb(Zro55Tig.45)03 ceramic was char- 
acterized by TEM (Fig. 2E), where a typical 
lamellar-type domain configuration with a 
domain width of tens to hundreds of nano- 
meters was observed. The atomic image with- 
in a ferroelectric domain was characterized 
by aberration-corrected STEM (recorded along 
the [110] direction) (Fig. 2, F and G). The im- 
ages show the positions of the A-site (Pb or 
Ba) and B-site (Zr or Ti) atomic columns. Ac- 
cording to the positions, atomic displacements 
are presented as vectors pointing from a B-site 
cation to the center of its nearest-neighbor 
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A-site cations. These atomic displacements 
represent the magnitudes and directions of 
the polar vectors for each unit-cell column. 
For Pb(Zr9.55Ti9.45)03, almost all vectors were 
approximately along the <111> direction (Fig. 
2G), which is the spontaneous polar direction 
of the rhombohedral phase. Combined with 
the synchrotron XRD data (splitting of the {111} 
peak in fig. S12) and Rietveld-refinement anal- 
ysis (fig. S11), the long-range ferroelectric do- 
mains of Pb(Zrg 55Tip.45)O3 can be inferred to 
be in a rhombohedral phase. After poling along 
the [001] direction, these ferroelectric domains 
are expected to form a so-called 4R domain 
configuration (75), in which the longitudi- 
nal piezoelectricity will be greatly enhanced 
by the contribution of the polarization rota- 
tion process (26, 27). 

By contrast, for Pb(Zro.53Tig.47)03 with an 
MPB composition, very fine and striped ferro- 
electric domains were observed (Fig. 2H), which 
are attributed to the coexistence of multiple 
ferroelectric phases (rhombohedral, tetrago- 
nal, and/or monoclinic phases) (28). As ex- 
pected, the polar vector directions are more 
diverse in Pb(Zro 53Tig.47)03 when compared 
with Pb(Zro 55Tip.45)O3—i.e., R-like, T-like, or 
monoclinic polar vectors can be observed 
(Fig. 2, I and J). Thus, after poling, many polar 
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x-ray beam transmitting the sample and diffracting to a large area detector. The 
schematics of the grains and domain structures in a grain are given on the upper 
left. (F) (002) diffraction peak profiles based on synchrotron XRD measurements 
for the initial unpoled sample (green), final poled sample (blue), and the sample 
upon the electric field of 50 kV cm? (red). In this test, the x-ray scattering 
vector, q, is parallel to the electric field—i.e., g||E. (G) (111) diffraction peak 
profiles with q oriented 55° to the direction of the electric field. For the 
<001>-textured ceramic, the maximum of the (111) intensity is at 54.1° from the 
electric field direction; thus, integrating a 5° segment at 55° away from the 
electric field direction includes the maximum (111) peak intensity. 


vectors in Pb(Zrg53Tig.47)03 textured ceramic 
may switch to the directions in proximate to 
the poling direction, thereby reducing the con- 
tribution of polarization rotation to longitudi- 
nal piezoelectricity (14). 


Piezoelectric properties 


The piezoelectric coefficient ds; and electro- 
mechanical coupling factor X33 for the tex- 
tured PZT ceramics are shown in Fig. 3, A and 
B, and table S3. Compared with their nontex- 
tured counterparts, the <001>-textured PZT ce- 
ramics exhibit greatly enhanced d33 values in 
the rhombohedral phase and lower values 
in the tetragonal phase. This enhancement in 
<001>-textured rhombohedral PZT is a result 
of the polar vectors rotating from the <111> di- 
rections toward the [001] direction upon appli- 
cation of an [001] electric field (as phase-field 
simulated in fig. S13), which can greatly enhance 
the longitudinal piezoelectric response (26, 27). 
For <001>-textured tetragonal PZT, on the con- 
trary, the spontaneous polarizations are already 
along the [001] direction after poling, and d33 
cannot benefit from the polarization rotation 
process. Notably, enhanced electromechanical 
coupling factors k3; were observed for both 
the rhombohedral and tetragonal textured 
PZT ceramics, which can be explained by the 
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Fig. 4. Thermal stability of electromechanical properties for textured PZT 
ceramics. (A) Dielectric constant as a function of temperature for PZT textured 
ceramics. The dielectric constants were measured at 1 kHz. (B and C) The 
{200} and {222} XRD patterns as a function of temperature on the ground 
powder of textured Pb(Zro5sTio.45)03 ceramic, respectively. The colors indicate 
the intensity of XRD peaks. (D and E) Temperature dependence of piezoelectric 
coefficient d33 and electromechanical coupling factor k33 of textured Pb 


fact that perovskite crystals generally exhibit 
the highest 33 along the B-O (B-site cation 
and oxygen anion) chain direction—that is, 
the <001> crystallographic direction (29, 30). 
As expected, the d33 and X33 of the textured 
PZT ceramics increased as the composition 
approached the MPB, where the maximum 
values were observed in the <001>-textured 
Pb(Zro.55Tig.45)O03 ceramic: 760 pC N7* and 
0.85, respectively. 

Of particular importance is that the textured 
PZT ceramics exhibit a very high piezoelectric 
voltage coefficient g33 (a key factor for piezo- 
electric receiving transducers), up to ~100 mV 
m N’|, as shown in table S3. This value is su- 
perior to that of most ferroelectric ceramics 
and crystals. From phenomenological analysis, 
833 is equal to 2PsQ33, where Ps is the sponta- 
neous polarization and Qs; is the electrostric- 
tive coefficient. For perovskite ferroelectric 
oxides, the highest Qs; usually exists along the 
<001> orientation, leading to the highest g33 
along the same direction. In addition, com- 
pared with <001>-oriented PMN-PT crystals, 
the <001>-textured PZT ceramics have a larger 
Ps (0.36 versus 0.24 C m7; fig. S14) and a 
higher electrostrictive coefficient Q33 (0.09 
versus 0.055 m* C~”) (30), which accounts for 
the greatly improved g33. We compared the 
ds3 x £33 Values (FOMs for piezoelectric en- 
ergy harvesters) of the textured PZT ceramics 
with those of representative piezoelectric ma- 
terials in Fig. 3C. As a result of the ultrahigh 
$33 and relatively high d33, the textured PZT 
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given for comparison. 


ceramics have the highest FOM (37, 32), which 
is favorable for potential piezoelectric energy- 
harvesting applications. 

We compare the electric field-induced strain 
for a textured PZT ceramic, a commercial “soft” 
PZT-5 ceramic, and <001>-oriented PMN-27PT 
crystal in Fig. 3D. At an electric field of 50 kV cm™, 
the strain of the textured Pb(Zr9 55Tip.45)O3 is 
0.57%, which is larger than that of the PMN- 
27PT crystal (0.48%) and more than twice that 
of the soft PZT-5 ceramic (0.24%). In situ syn- 
chrotron XRD experiments were performed 
on the textured PZT ceramic under an applied 
electric field to analyze the origin of the high 
electric field-induced strain. High-energy x-rays 
were used in transmission geometry with a large 
area detector (Fig. 3E) to provide simultaneous 
texture and strain information at multiple ori- 
entations within the sample. Radial integra- 
tion of the detector image with the scattering 
vector, q, aligned with the electric field vec- 
tor provided information on the lattice plane 
spacing for planes parallel to the electrode 
surfaces. In Fig. 3F, we show the (002) peak for 
this orientation at the initial (unpoled) state, 
the state with a maximum field of 50 kV cm”, 
and the final state after removing the electric 
field. As shown, a lattice strain of 0.47% is in- 
duced with the electric field, and no measur- 
able remnant strain exists upon release of the 
field. The lack of remnant strain is expected 
because the spontaneous strains of the eight 
rhombohedral domains are equivalent along 
the [001] crystallographic orientation. 


Curie Temperature (°C) 


Curie Temperature (°C) 


(Zro.55Ti9.45)03 and Pb(Zrg s54Tio.4¢)O3 ceramics. (F) Electric field-induced strains 
of Pb(Zrosstip.45)O3 textured ceramic over the temperature range of -100° 

to 200°C. The frequency and amplitude of the electric field are 1 Hz and 

30 kV cm, respectively. (G and H) Piezoelectric coefficient d33 and electro- 
mechanical coupling factor k33 as a function of Curie temperature, respectively. 
The data of the representative state-of-the-art piezoelectric ceramics are 


Radial integration of a 5° detector segment 
demonstrates that a distribution of grain ori- 
entations with a full width at half maximum 
(FWHM) of 7.7° exists around 54.1° (fig. S15) 
from the electric field and texture direction. At 
these orientations, the observation of any ferro- 
electric or ferroelastic domain switching upon 
field application is generally not expected 
(33, 34). We also confirmed that no prominent 
domain switching was observed despite the 
small variation in grain orientation—i.e., the 
intensities of two {111} diffraction peaks are 
not obviously changed under the electric field 
(Fig. 3G). Because the rhombohedral lattice 
will approach the tetragonal phase under the 
electric field along the [001] crystallographic 
orientation, the splitting of the {111} peak pair 
is reduced from 0.022° to 0.019° with the 
electric field (Fig. 3G). The in situ synchrotron 
XRD results demonstrate that the strain mech- 
anism in textured PZT is primarily a polariza- 
tion rotation process, from the <111> R-phase 
polar directions toward the [001] crystallo- 
graphic direction of textured grains (i.e., the 
direction of applied electric field), which ac- 
counts for the large electric field-induced 
strain. 

The strain hysteresis of the textured PZT 
ceramic is larger than that of the PMN-27PT 
single crystal (Fig. 3D). This phenomenon is 
generally observed in <001>-textured rhombo- 
hedral perovskite ceramics, such as PMN-PZT 
and PIN-PSN-PT (35, 36). We believe that the 
strain hysteresis is mainly associated with the 
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following three factors. (i) The orientation fluc- 
tuation of the textured grains (fig. S15) leads 
to slightly different free energies across do- 
main variants under applied electric field, and 
thus a small amount of domain switching is 
expected in textured grains to accommodate 
the intergranular strains. (ii) Because of the 
presence of nontextured grains (~6 vol %), the 
domain switching within these nontextured 
grains can contribute to the observed hyster- 
esis. (iii) Owing to the confinement of the grain 
boundary, the domain wall density in textured 
ceramics should be much higher than in their 
crystal counterparts, which also suggests a 
higher possibility of hysteresis associated with 
domain walls, such as domain wall motion and 
broadening, etc. (37). 

Thus, the high domain wall density is be- 
lieved to be a critical factor responsible for the 
large strain hysteresis in textured ceramics. 
Therefore, finding a way to remove the 71° 
domain walls in <001>-textured rhombohe- 
dral ceramics is one of the interesting research 
directions in textured ceramics. 


Thermal stability 


The thermal stability of piezoelectric materials 
is an important feature in applications in ad- 
dition to their electromechanical properties, 
and Fig. 4A shows the dielectric constant ver- 
sus temperature for the textured PZT ceramics. 
The 7. of the rhombohedral textured PZT ce- 
ramics (PZ content of 0.54 to 0.70) is between 
365° and 325°C. The frequency dependence of 
Tc is minimal (fig. $16), which demonstrates a 
normal ferroelectric feature in PZT textured 
ceramics. To characterize the temperature- 
induced ferroelectric-ferroelectric phase tran- 
sition, we performed XRD experiments on the 
ground powder of textured Pb(Zr955Tip.45)O3 
as a function of temperature (Fig. 4, B and C). 
The {200} diffraction peak was not split over 
the entire temperature range. Additionally, con- 
sidering the obvious splitting or asymmetry 
of the {222} peak from room temperature to 
300°C, the Pb(Zro.55Tip.45)O3 textured ceramic 
remained in a rhombohedral phase up to 300°C, 
benefiting from the straight MPB curve in the 
PZT solid solution (/, 38). 

To further explore the temperature-dependent 
electromechanical properties of the textured 
PZT ceramics, the piezoelectric coefficient d33, 
electromechanical coupling factor k33, and 
electric field-induced strain were studied as 
a function of temperature (Fig. 4, D to F). As 
expected, the ds; of the Pb(Zro55Tig.45)O3 and 
Pb(Zro54Tip.4¢6)O3 textured ceramics first increase 
with increasing temperature, but a substantial 
decrease was observed as the temperature ap- 
proached Tc, where the samples were depo- 
larized. Compared with d33, #33,—which can be 


ds 


expressed as —was stable as a function 


of temperature below 7, because d33, Ely, and 
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sk, all followed the same trend in this temper- 
ature range. 

The electric field-induced strain of the 
Pb(Zr9.55Ti9.45)O3 textured ceramic slightly in- 
creased with increasing temperature from 
-100° to 20°C and maintained a constant val- 
ue between 20° and 160°C. Above this temper- 
ature range, the strain gradually decreased, 
with an overall variation of <15% over the 
broad temperature range of —100° to 200°C. 
The increase in electric field-induced strain 
with increasing temperature indicated that the 
field-induced polarization rotation becomes 
more energetically favorable with increasing 
temperature. 

Rayleigh analysis (fig. S17) showed that both 
the reversible and irreversible piezoelectric 
contributions increase with increasing tem- 
perature from -100° to 20°C, which indicates 
that the extrinsic contribution of piezoelec- 
tricity also increases with temperature. This 
temperature dependence likely arose because 
the increased strain arising from polarization 
rotation required more domain wall motion 
to accommodate the intergranular stress, the 
energy barrier for irreversible domain wall 
motion lowered with increasing temperature, 
or both effects occurred. As the temperature 
approaches 7;¢, however, the strain slightly 
decreases because the reductions in sponta- 
neous polarization and spontaneous strain 
weakens the contribution of polarization ro- 
tation to the electric field-induced strain. 
Compared with the commercial soft PZT-5 
(fig. S18), the textured ceramics exhibits two 
to three times larger electric field-induced 
strains between -100° and 200°C, which 
further demonstrates the advantages of tex- 
tured PZT ceramics for piezoelectric actua- 
tor applications. 

To meet the requirements of various piezo- 
electric devices, we use the concept of intro- 
ducing structure instability and the proposed 
strategy to achieve higher piezoelectric prop- 
erties (18, 26) by adding a PMN endmember 
into PZT and aligning the ceramic grains by 
texturing. The properties of the PZT and PMN- 
PZT textured ceramics can be compared with 
those of representative state-of-the-art piezo- 
electric ceramics in d33-versus-7¢ and k'33-versus- 
Tc. charts (Fig. 4, Gand H). At the same Curie 
temperature, PZT-based textured ceramics 
exhibit d33 that are higher by 60 to 100% and 
much larger #33 (0.82 to 0.87 versus 0.65 to 
0.75) compared with those of nontextured 
counterparts (38). Thus, textured PZT-based 
ceramics may offer opportunities to improve 
the performance of next-generation piezoelec- 
tric devices. 


Discussion 


Using our proposed seed-passivated texturing 
process, we successfully fabricated a range 
of PZT-based textured ceramics having both 


high electromechanical properties and high 
Tc that have not been achievable during the 
past decades. Our approach resolves the dilem- 
ma that the piezoelectricity and Curie temper- 
ature can only be enhanced at the expense of 
each other. In addition to the anticipated en- 
couraging electromechanical properties and 
their implications for the fundamental un- 
derstanding of the most important and widely 
used ferroelectric solid solution, this work 
also provides a generalized route to fabricate 
textured ceramics that have not yet been man- 
ufactured because of the inevitable chemical 
reaction between the template and ceramic 
powder. 
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INTRODUCTION: Most drugs act on proteins and 
engage cellular pathways regulated by protein 
posttranslational modifications (PTMs), such 
as phosphorylation, acetylation, or ubiquiti- 
nylation, to exert their therapeutic effects. 
Because polypharmacology is common, it is im- 
portant to characterize drugs on a proteome- 
wide scale to understand all their mechanisms 
of action. 


RATIONALE: There is a lack of dose- and time- 
dependent drug characterization at the level 
of proteins and PTMs, arguably the most im- 
portant characteristics of drug action in any 
biological context. To address this gap, this 
study presents a quantitative proteomic ap- 
proach called decryptM, which is able to assess 
drug target and pathway engagement as well 
as cellular mechanism of action by measuring 
thousands of PTM responses in a dose- and 
time-resolved fashion. 


RESULTS: DecryptM profiling of 31 cancer drugs 
in 13 human cancer cell line models resulted 
in 1.8 million dose-response curves, including 
47,502 regulated phosphopeptides, 7316 ubiq- 
uitinylated peptides, and 546 regulated ace- 


Perturbations decryptM 


ig - 1.8 million assays 


- online exploration 


13 cell lines 


Relative PTM response 


tylated peptides, all of which can be explored 
in ProteomicsDB (www.proteomicsdb.org/ 
decryptM). 

The observed close coherence between 
drug-target affinity and drug-PTM modula- 
tion potency enabled placing functionally un- 
characterized PTM sites into known pathways 
and thus decrypting them on the grounds of 
guilt by association. Examples include previ- 
ously uncharacterized phosphorylation sites 
linking chemotherapeutic drugs to the DNA 
damage response, regulated phosphorylation 
sites indicating breakdown of oncogenic signal- 
ing in response to phosphatase and kinase in- 
hibitors, or activation of the unfolded protein 
response upon proteasome inhibition. Sim- 
ilarly, decryptM profiles enabled the identi- 
fication of previously unknown substrates of 
kinases as well as lysine acetyltransferases and 
deacetylases. Each drug appeared to leave a 
cell line-specific decryptM signature that may 
constitute a pharmacodynamic marker for tar- 
get and pathway engagement, identify points 
of conversion of signaling axes, or distinguish 
closely related compounds. 

DecryptM analysis of therapeutic anti- HER2 
antibodies revealed differences in their mech- 


Pathway engagement 


KS; 


Drug concentration 


PTM functionalization 
PTM Sites 
Pathway 2 


1 
Pathway 4! } mt | 
1 il | | 


Et 
EC, values 


dat 
off the HER3-mitogen-activated protein sc aaa 


(MAPK) and HER3-PI3K/AKT signaling axis in 
breast cancer cells, trastuzumab had no effect 
on any of the phosphoproteomes investigated. 
By contrast, the anti-CD20 antibody rituximab 
massively activates signaling in B cells. The 
collective decryptM and functional evidence 
supports a model in which rituximab binds to 
CD20, located in lipid rafts alongside the B cell 
receptor complex, and leads to strong activation 
of the MAPK and calcineurin-nuclear factor of 
activated T cells (NFAT) axis, tipping the signal- 
ing balance toward apoptotic cell death. 


CONCLUSION: The examples presented in this 
study illustrate the potential of decryptM to 
characterize drugs’ mechanisms of action, gen- 
erate drug-specific PTM signatures, study resist- 
ance mechanisms, and place drug-regulated 
PTM sites of unclear significance into a func- 
tional context. The workflow developed sup- 
ports decryptM profiling at scale and should 
be extendable to any molecule that modulates 
cellular activity by affecting PTMs or protein 
expression. This may include G protein-coupled 
receptor (GPCR) ligands, cytokines, chemo- 
kines, cofactors, metabolites, biologics, pep- 
tides, and hormones among many other factors. 
In the future, decryptM profiles may also serve 
to monitor and potentially predict drug re- 
sponses in vivo. Looking further, we envision 
that matching decryptM profiles of cancer 
drugs with PTM profiles of cancer patients 
will become important for evidence-based 
treatment recommendations by molecular 
tumor boards. 


The list of author affiliations is available in the full article. 
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Schematic representation of the decryptM approach. Following the dose-dependent treatment of cancer cells with molecularly targeted drugs, quantitative 
mass spectrometry can record the dose-response characteristics of thousands of posttranslationally modified peptides in parallel. Such drug profiles can be used to 
place previously uncharacterized modification sites into a functional context and elucidate the cellular mechanism of action of a given drug. ECso, half-maximal 
effective concentration; Ac, acetylation; GG, ubiquitinylation; P, phosphorylation. 
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Although most cancer drugs modulate the activities of cellular pathways by changing posttranslational 
modifications (PTMs), little is known regarding the extent and the time- and dose-response characteristics 
of drug-regulated PTMs. In this work, we introduce a proteomic assay called decryptM that quantifies 
drug-PTM modulation for thousands of PTMs in cells to shed light on target engagement and drug 
mechanism of action. Examples range from detecting DNA damage by chemotherapeutics, to identifying 
drug-specific PTM signatures of kinase inhibitors, to demonstrating that rituximab kills CD20-positive 

B cells by overactivating B cell receptor signaling. DecryptM profiling of 31 cancer drugs in 13 cell lines 
demonstrates the broad applicability of the approach. The resulting 1.8 million dose-response curves are 
provided as an interactive molecular resource in ProteomicsDB. 


ost drugs act on proteins, are proteins 

themselves, lead to the production 

or degradation of proteins, or other- 

wise use the protein machinery of a 

cell to exert their therapeutic effects. 
Drug-regulated protein posttranslational 
modifications (PTMs) can constitute molecu- 
lar target engagement markers, can identify 
drug-modulated pathways, and can illuminate 
downstream phenotypic responses of the cell. 
PTM-specific antibodies are most frequently 
used for this purpose. However, only a few 
exist, and those few yield semiquantitative 
information only, which biases the investiga- 
tion of drug mechanism of action (MOA) to 
well-characterized proteins and pathways. Be- 
cause desired or undesired polypharmacology 
is common and because drug responses often 
differ between cell types, it is important to 
characterize drugs on a proteome-wide scale 
to understand their MOAs. Consequently, pro- 
teomics has become an important tool in drug 
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discovery and chemical biology (/-4). Yet, little 
systematic information is available about drug 
action at the level of PTMs, although many 
drugs modulate the activity of enzymes that 
regulate PTMs, such as kinases or lysine de- 
acetylases (KDACs). Even more surprising is 
the lack of literature characterizing drugs at 
the level of proteins and PTMs in a dose- and 
time-dependent fashion, arguably among the 
most important characteristics of drug action 
in any biological context (5). 


DecryptM: Proteome-wide drug dose-response 
profiling of PTMs 


In this work, we present a quantitative pro- 
teomic approach called decryptM, which is 
able to assess target and pathway engagement 
as well as the MOA of diverse cancer drugs 
by systematically measuring their dose- (and 
time-) resolved modulation of PTMs in cells 
(Fig. 1, A and B). Briefly, cells are treated with 
increasing concentrations of a drug and mul- 
tiplexed using stable isotopes [tandem mass 
tags (TMTs); except for ubiquitinylation] (6). 
Tryptic peptides are fractionated by off-line 
chromatography for proteome expression 
profiling, and peptides bearing PTMs are 
enriched by immunoprecipitation (IP) (acet- 
ylation, ubiquitinylation) or immobilized metal 
affinity chromatography (IMAC) (phosphoryl- 
ation). After liquid chromatography tandem 
mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS) analysis, we 
derived dose-response characteristics for each 
peptide from the TMT reporter ion intensities 
by fitting and filtering sigmoidal curves using 
a four-parameter logistic regression (fig. SIA) 
(see materials and methods for details). Data 
collected for 31 drugs representing six drug 


classes in 13 human cancer cell line models 
(Fig. 1A) demonstrate that the decryptM ap- 
proach is broadly applicable. The body of data 
represents 1.8 million quantitative cellular 
drug assays (dose-response curves) including 
47,502 regulated phosphopeptides (124,660 
detected on 11,982 proteins), 7316 regulated 
ubiquitinylated peptides (9173 detected on 
3006 proteins), and 546 regulated acetylated 
peptides (2478 detected on 1377 proteins) (fig. 
S1, B and C). Most PTMs were not regulated by 
most drugs, which is valuable for understand- 
ing which pathways are addressed (or not) by 
each drug in cells. Only few examples can be 
highlighted in this study, but all primary mass 
spectrometry, peptide and protein identifica- 
tion, and quantification data as well as dose- 
response curves are available from PRIDE 
(PXD037285). Additionally, the decryptM data 
have been incorporated into ProteomicsDB 
(www.proteomicsdb.org/decryptm; Fig. 1C) (7), 
where it can be interactively explored using 
a web browser or mobile device (fig. S2A). 
Among the new functionalities is a drug- 
centric view that allows searching and filtering 
dose-response curves for ECs, values (half- 
maximal effective concentration), curve quality 
metrics, sequence motifs, and other param- 
eters and cross-references to UniProt and 
PhosphoSitePlus (8, 9). Multiple PTM peptides 
or a range of ECso values can be compared to 
discover similarities that may place function- 
ally unknown sites into the same pathway. In 
a protein-centric visualization, the position of 
drug-regulated PTM sites can be shown within 
the protein sequence and its three-dimensional 
(3D) structure (fig. S2, B and C). 


Decrypting drugs and PTMs 


DecryptM drug profiles are more informative 
than the conventional, differential approach 
of measuring drug effect sizes in replicates at 
one (typically high) drug concentration. This 
is because dose-response curves yield ECs9 
values, effect sizes, and additional curve fit 
parameters (Fig. 1B). These advantages of 
decryptM are illustrated by analyzing the 
phosphoproteome of A431 epidermoid carci- 
noma cells [dependent on epidermal growth 
factor receptor (EGFR) expression] in response 
to the EGFR inhibitor afatinib (Fig. 1D and fig. 
$3). Although replicates of single-dose treat- 
ments identified a large number of statisti- 
cally significantly regulated phosphopeptides, 
only the dose-response data discriminate ef- 
fects by potency (Fig. 1E and table S1). For 
afatinib, most phosphopeptides produced a 
coherent drug response at a pEC;, of ~8 (10 nM; 
PECs = —logEC;,). Further phosphopeptides 
were regulated with weaker potency and smaller 
effect sizes, rendering these less interesting for 
primary MOA elucidation. Neither fold changes 
nor P values of single-dose replicates are in- 
dicative of such differences in afatinib potency 
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(fig. S4). DecryptM assays are reproducible 
with 70 and 90% of all determined ECs values 
within half a log or one log of drug concentra- 
tion, respectively (Fig. 1F). 

The ability to assign potency to each regu- 
lated phosphopeptide has important implica- 
tions for the interpretation of drug perturbation 
experiments. To illustrate this, we extended the 
experiment to include the lesser potent EGFR 
inhibitor gefitinib and the multikinase inhib- 
itor dasatinib, which has a weak affinity for 
EGFR. Target deconvolution using Kinobeads 
(a proteome-wide quantitative drug-binding 
assay using immobilized kinase inhibitors) (2) 
showed that none of the three drugs interacts 
with extracellular signal-regulated kinase 
(ERK) [mitogen-activated protein kinase 1 and 
3 (MAPK1/3)] or AKT, that dasatinib interacts 
with members of the SRC and EPH families 
with high potency, and that dasatinib and 
afatinib only weakly bind p38 mitogen-activated 
protein kinase (MAPK) (Fig. 1G). DecryptM 
profiling revealed that most regulated phos- 
phopeptides, and the pathways that they are 
involved in, closely mirrored the potency for 
their targets (Fig. 1G and table S2). This close 
coherence between drug-target affinity (pKp = 
—logKp, where Kp is the dissociation constant) 
and in-cell drug-PTM potency (pEC; 9) raises 
the possibility that functionally uncharacter- 
ized PTM sites may be placed into known path- 
ways and thus be decrypted on the grounds of 
guilt by association. In the following sections, 
examples representing six drug classes are dis- 
cussed to highlight how decryptM profiling may 
be used to characterize the MOA of drugs in 
cells and to assign functional context to PTMs. 


Chemotherapeutic drugs 


DecryptM profiles were generated for the mi- 
crotubule stabilizer paclitaxel and the anti- 
metabolites cytarabine and methotrexate in 
K562 chronic myelogenous leukemia cells. 
Only two phosphopeptides showed regulation 
by methotrexate within the time frame (30-min 
drug treatment) of the experiment, and these 
could not be linked to antifolate-related biology. 
For paclitaxel, 7 of 7438 measured phospho- 
peptides were up-regulated with ECs, values 
of ~1 uM. The corresponding proteins, MAP7, 
MAP7D3, and ARHGEF2, all function in micro- 
tubule stabilization. This result demonstrates 
the extreme specificity with which drug regula- 
tion can be called by the dose-dependent mea- 
surements and shows that the molecular MOA 
of paclitaxel is detectable already after 30 min 
(fig. S5A). For cytarabine, 23 phosphopep- 
tides were potently regulated (ECs, < 100 nM), 
and many of the underlying proteins are in- 
volved in the DNA damage response (e.g., 
NBM, NIPBL, and TIPIN) (fig. S5B). Most of 
these phosphopeptides are annotated to re- 
spond to ionizing radiation or ultraviolet (UV) 
light in PhosphoSitePlus (e.g., HMGA1, PSMD4, 
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Fig. 1. DecryptM profiling of therapeutic drugs reveals essential details of their molecular MOAs. 
(A) Schematic representation of the dataset comprising 31 drugs from six different classes and 

14 cellular models. (B) Schematic representation of the 1.8 million drug dose-response curves 
obtained for proteins or posttranslationally modified peptides by LC-MS/MS. P, phosphorylation; 

GG, ubiquitinylation; Ac, acetylation. For each peptide, PTM site, or protein, the ECs, and the cellular 
effect size were determined. (C) QR code linking to ProteomicsDB, where all dose-response curves 
can be interactively explored. (D) Volcano plot summarizing replicate (n = 4) single-dose afatinib 
treatments of A-431 cells [10-uM drug concentration, t test P value multiple testing corrected at 1% false 
discovery rate (FDR), fold change cut-off of 2]. Each dot is one phosphopeptide (blue, up-regulated 
by drug; red, down-regulated). Volcano plots for dasatinib and gefitinib can be found in fig. S4A. 

(E) Same as (D), but providing potency information for each regulated phosphopeptide (pECso = 


-log 
gefit 


ECs). Not-regulated phosphopeptides were omitted for clarity. Potency plots for dasatinib and 


inib can be found in fig. S4B. (F) Cumulative distribution plot shows the reproducibility of 


pEC50 estimations from replicate dose-response analysis (n = 4) of afatinib, gefitinib, and dasatinib. 
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Fig. 2. 2D decryptM analysis of covalent proteasome inhibitors highlighting how cells mount a 
massive stress response. (A) (Left) Bar plot showing the number of dose-dependently up- or down- 
regulated phosphopeptides at a given time of treatment with BTZ and CFZ in RPMI8226 cells. The Venn 
diagrams at the top and bottom illustrate the number (size) and overlap of phosphopeptides between 

the two drugs at a given time point. The circled Venn diagrams illustrate the total (dashed line) and regulated 
fraction (colored circles) of phosphopeptides and proteins detected for the two drugs. (Right) Same as 
left, but for protein expression. (B) Examples for 2D decryptM profiles for BTZ (top row) and CFZ (bottom 
row) for two exemplary phosphopeptides on proteins involved in cellular stress responses (AFT4, HSPB1). 


ZMYM4, and RFC1). Eight are phosphorylated 
at SQ sites, the substrate motif of the DNA 
damage response kinases ATM and ATR, and 
several have been shown to be substrates of 
these kinases. These data show that decryptM 
profiling can detect the cellular response to 
DNA damage after as little as 30 min—long be- 
fore any phenotypic changes can be observed. 


Protein interaction inhibitors 


SHP099 is an allosteric inhibitor of the non- 
receptor tyrosine phosphatase SHP-2 (PTPN11). 
It inhibits the growth of cancer cells by sta- 
bilizing the inactive form of SHP-2, thereby 
blocking the activation of the MAPK pathway 
by receptor tyrosine kinases (RTKs) (JO). This 
MOA is reflected in the 30-min decryptM pro- 
file of SHPO99 in the EGFR overexpressing 
esophageal squamous cell carcinoma cell line 
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KYSE-520 (fig. S5C). Although SHP099 does not 
inhibit phosphorylation sites indicating EGFR 
activity, phosphorylation of the EGFR sub- 
strate GAB1 is diminished in a dose-dependent 
fashion. This is because GABI1 can no longer 
associate with EGFR via SHP2, and this un- 
coupling prevents MAPK1/3 activation. Phos- 
phorylation sites on proteins downstream of 
MAPK1/3 were inhibited with similar poten- 
cies (~700 nM; e.g., the kinases STK10 and 
RPS6KAI, the adaptor GAB2, the phosphatase 
DUSPI16, and the transcription factor ELK1). 
About 30 further proteins, including many 
transcriptional regulators, also showed ECso 
values between 100 and 500 nM. The current 
analysis places these proteins and phospho- 
peptides into the functional context of the 
RTK-MAPK axis and illustrates how pharma- 
cological SHP-2 inactivation leads to a rapid 


breakdown of oncogenic signaling and tran- 
scriptional activity. 


Proteasome inhibitors 


The proteasome processes proteins that are 
marked for degradation by phosphorylation 
and ubiquitinylation. Bortezomib (BTZ) and 
carfilzomib (CFZ) have become the therapeu- 
tic backbone for treating multiple myeloma. 
Both drugs inhibit the proteasome by revers- 
ible covalent (BTZ) or irreversible (CFZ) bind- 
ing to the protease PSMB5. 2D decryptM 
profiling (i.e., dose-response data collected at 
five different time points) in the multiple mye- 
loma cell line RPMI 8226 showed broadly 
similar effects for both drugs (Fig. 2A and fig. 
S6). The number of regulated phosphorylation 
sites markedly increased over time and in- 
cluded very strong activation of cellular stress 
(table S6). Among these changes is the potent 
(ECs9 < 100 nM) and strong (20-fold) up- 
regulation of phosphorylation at $248 of 
ATF4, the master transcription factor of the 
integrated stress response (//), and at S98 of 
the small heat shock protein HSPB1, both an 
activator of the proteasome and an inhibitor of 
apoptosis (Fig. 2B) (12, 13). The 2D decryptM 
data also revealed that drug effects became 
more potent over time (Fig. 2B and fig. S6, A 
and B). This may be explained by the drugs’ 
slow binding mode (74) or their covalent nature, 
which may reduce the number of functional 
proteasomes over time. 

In stark contrast to the phosphorylation data, 
very few proteins showed expression changes 
(Fig. 2A). Most of these are stress response- 
related transcription factors and chaperones 
(fig. S6C), which can be rationalized as follows: 
Upon inhibition of the proteasome, misfolded 
proteins accumulate in the cell, reflected in a 
strong increase in ubiquitin levels (fig. S6D) and 
the detection of numerous known phospho- 
degrons (table S3). Consequently, the cell 
increases the production of stress-resolving 
proteins. At the same time, the decryptM data 
showed reduction in phosphorylation on many 
members of the transcription and translation 
machineries of the cell, indicating the shutdown 
of these processes in response to the drugs. This 
way, the cell may be able to sustain proteostasis 
for some time before eventually succumbing to 
the loss of the ability to degrade proteins. 


Epigenetic drugs 

Cancer cell proliferation requires frequent 
chromatin remodeling. Therefore, lysine ace- 
tyltransferases (KATs) and KDACs have become 
drug targets. To learn more about their cellular 
MOAs, we extended the decryptM approach to 
protein acetylation in HeLa cells. CUDC-101, a 
dual multikinase and histone deacetylases 1, 2, 
and 3 (HDAC1/2/3) inhibitor, up-regulated 139 
of the 1133 measured acetylated peptides with 
nanomolar potency (Fig. 3A). The potency for 
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phosphopeptides was much weaker, which in- 
dicates that CUDC-101 engages its HDAC tar- 
gets with 100-fold higher affinity than its kinase 
targets in cells. This questions the pharmaco- 
logical relevance of kinase inhibition at least 
in this model system. The HDAC inhibitor 
vorinostat also had no noticeable effect on 
protein phosphorylation within 4 hours. By 
contrast, the natural compound romidepsin 
triggered a broad and potent response of the 
phosphoproteome after 16 hours, which may be 
related to HDAC inhibition but may also result 
from the extended incubation time, which was 
chosen because of the slow on rate of this pep- 
tidic drug (15). 

DecryptM profiles of KDAC inhibitors mir- 
rored their target selectivity (Fig. 3A). For in- 
stance, vorinostat binds much more potently 
to HDAC6 than HDAC1/2/3 (15, 16). Conse- 
quently, the drug potently enhanced acetyla- 
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tion of the HDAC6 substrate cortactin (CTTN) 
(ECs of 50 to 90 nM) (17) but not of the 
HDAC1/2/3 substrates H2B1IN and H2B1D 
(ECs of 1.0 to 1.5 uM). The weak HDACG6 in- 
hibitor CUDC-101 increased CTTN acetylation 
only at substantially higher concentrations, 
and romidepsin had no effect on CTTN acety- 
lation within the tested dose range (Fig. 3B). 
This confirms that CTTN acetylation at K235 
and K272 are markers for HDAC6 engagement 
in cells. Other acetylated peptides with the 
same characteristics may thus be considered 
potential HDAC6 substrates. Examples include 
the cytoskeletal proteins PARVA and DBNL or 
proteins that play a regulatory role in autoph- 
agy, including DAP and PLAA (fig. S7A). These 
processes are regulated by HDAC6 (/8), and a 
previous study had in fact shown increased acet- 
ylation of DBNL, PARVA, and PLAA in response 
to the HDAC6-selective inhibitor tubacin (9). 


The decryptM data also uncovered details 
regarding the acetylation of histone tails. For 
instance, the N-terminal triacetylated peptide 
of H4C1 showed a 10-fold more-potent effect 
compared with the corresponding peptide of 
H2BC3 in response to vorinostat (Fig. 3C) and 
romidepsin (fig. S7B). We propose that this 
reflects different drug-target affinities for dif- 
ferent HDAC1/2/3 isoforms and their complexes 
with defined substrate preferences. These drugs 
may have a distinct affinity for HDAC2 com- 
pared with HDAC1/3 because HDAC2 has 
recently been shown to deacetylate these sites 
on H2B, whereas HDAC1/3 primarily act on 
H4 (20). 

The development of the KATs inhibitor A485 
marked a breakthrough because it was the 
first compound that selectively and potently 
inhibited transcriptional coactivators CREB- 
binding protein (CBP) and p300 (27). Ina 
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Fig. 4. DecryptM analysis of Kls identifies drug-specific signatures and places phosphorylation sites 


into functional contexts. (A) (Left) DecryptM-derive 


d potency distribution plots of the number of 


phosphopeptides regulated by 10 Kls in A549 cells. (Right) pECs59 heatmap summarizing drug effects on 
annotated substrates of kinases or pathway members (red boxes). Not-regulated or missing values are 


shown in gray 


or white, respectively. (B) Affinity network (based on Kinobeads assays in pKp) of kinases 


inhibited by the three designated PI3K and mTOR inhibitors pictilisib, AZD8055, and dactolisib. The 
strength of the line indicates the affinity of drug-target interactions. (©) Network of phosphopeptides 
regulated by the same three drugs as in (B). (D) Example dose-response curves for pSQ sites on BRCA1 and 
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seminal study, Weinert et al. used proteomics 
and a single dose of A485 to identify a large 
number of potential CBP and/or p300 substrates 
and their temporal dynamics (22). DecryptM 
profiles of A485 in HeLa cells showed that 
A485 down-regulated relatively few (nm = 59) 
acetylated peptides and did not have much 
effect on the phosphoproteome (Fig. 3A). Sev- 
eral (auto-) acetylation sites on CBP and p300 
were inhibited with 50 to 200 nM EC;,, dem- 
onstrating target engagement in cells (Fig. 3D). 
Numerous histones and other nuclear proteins 
showed effects in the same dose range, includ- 
ing MYC K185, which confirms their specificity 
as substrates (Fig. 3E). Additionally, many pre- 
viously unknown drug-responsive acetylation 
sites on functionally very diverse proteins were 
identified. Among these were MLLT1 (ECs of 
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X that were specifically regulated by dactolisib. (E) Schematic representation of cross-talk between 
AKT pathways and dose-dependent phosphorylation changes by selumetinib and MK-2206 


100 nM), a chromatin reader that recognizes 
protein acetylation; SNRNP40 (ECs9 of 50 nM), 
a spliceosomal protein; and the P450 enzyme 
CYP2C8 (ECs_ of 38 nM). CYP2C8 typically 
resides in the endoplasmic reticulum (ER) and 
detoxifies xenobiotics, such as the cancer drug 
paclitaxel (23). Because the protein is likely a 
CBP and/or p300 substrate, CYP2C8 may have 
additional functions in the nucleus akin to 
those of other oxygenases (24). The structurally 
similar but inactive analog A486 was ~350-fold 
less potent for CBP acetylation, which illus- 
trates the potential value of decryptM profiles 
for understanding structure-activity relation- 
ships (fig. S7C). The natural compound curcu- 
min has been proposed to inhibit KDACs and 
KATs (25). Because it is chemically reactive and 
among the strongest pan-assay interference 


compounds (PAINS) (26), the large number 
of regulated PTM peptides observed in the 
decryptM analysis (Fig. 3A) likely reflects un- 
selective polypharmacology rather than any 
particular molecular mechanism. 


Kinase inhibitors 


Kinase inhibitors (KIs) have become important 
medicines, particularly in oncology. Although 
their target profiles and selectivities have been 
extensively studied, far less is known about 
which PTMs these drugs affect in cells. To 
begin to address this systematically, we per- 
formed decryptM for 10 KIs with a diverse 
target spectrum in A549 lung cancer cells. This 
survey uncovered drug-regulated phosphopep- 
tides (Fig. 4A) in structured domains as well as 
disordered regions of proteins (fig. S8, A and B). 
The pan-kinase inhibitor staurosporine regu- 
lated nearly 2500 phosphopeptides over a broad 
range of potencies. All other drugs showed 
fewer regulated phosphopeptides (typically 10 
to 100 s) and had narrower pEC;, distributions 
because of fewer targeted kinases. However, 
many KIs showed bimodal pEC;, distributions 
(fig. S9), implying engagement of different 
targets and pathways with distinct potencies 
or unspecific cellular toxicity at very high con- 
centrations (fig. S10). 

We next investigated to what extent KIs regu- 
late the same phosphopeptides and signaling 
pathways. Each drug appeared to leave a par- 
ticular decryptM signature that may consti- 
tute a pharmacodynamic marker for target 
and pathway engagement, identify points of 
conversion of several pathways, or distinguish 
closely related compounds. Evidence for these 
aspects could be delineated from clustering 
proteins with drug-regulated phosphoryl- 
ation sites (Fig. 4A). For instance, the two 
MAPK kinase (MEK) inhibitors refametinib 
and mirdametinib shared regulated phospho- 
peptides in the MAPK pathway. Similarly, the 
designated mTOR inhibitor AZD-8055, the 
dual mTOR-PI3K inhibitor dactolisib, and 
the PI3K inhibitor pictilisib shared regulated 
phosphopeptides of mTOR pathway members. 
Extending the pathway analysis to all drugs 
portrayed a similar picture that can be ra- 
tionalized by shared targets between drugs, 
but drug-pathway networks also highlighted 
connections beyond linear signal propagation 
that are the result of pathway cross-talk or 
feedback loops (fig. S11). 

Other parts of the decryptM signatures ap- 
peared compound specific. Dactolisib is the 
only drug among the three mentioned above 
that potently targets the DNA damage sensor 
kinase PRKDC (Kp of 42 nM) as well as the 
DNA damage-activated kinases ATR (Kp of 
91 nM) and ATM (Kp of 477 nM), as deter- 
mined by the Kinobeads assay (Fig. 4B and 
table S2). These three kinases phosphorylate 
substrates with SQ/TQ motifs. The decryptM 
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profile of dactolisib contained 17 regulated SQ/ 
TQ phosphorylation sites with ECs values of 
25 to 190 nM on 15 proteins not shared with 
the other two drugs, ruling them out as mTOR 
substrates (Fig. 4C). Among them is the BRCA1 
oncogene, a known ATM and ATR substrate 
(Fig. 4D). The kinases for the other phos- 
phorylation sites have not yet been deline- 
ated, but four respond to ionizing radiation 
(PhosphoSitePlus). It may, therefore, be rea- 
soned that some of these sites could be targets 
of ATM, ATR, or PRKDC. Among these is the 
functionally orphan site pS956 of SETX (47 nM), 
a protein that has been reported to be involved 
in the cellular response to DNA damage (Fig. 
4D; PhosphoSitePlus). 

In an attempt to functionalize phosphoryl- 
ation sites more systematically, we adopted 
a published machine learning approach that 
assigns functional scores to phosphorylation 
sites (27). The analysis revealed a small but 
statistically significant difference between 
drug-regulated and not-regulated phosphoryl- 
ation sites for all 13 KIs tested (fig. S12). Most 
of the top-scoring cases were already function- 
ally annotated in PhosphositePlus but also 
contained sites without an ascribed function. 
Distinctive cases identified from decryptM 
data may therefore be prioritized for func- 
tional follow-up studies on the basis of their 
computed functional scores. The data gen- 
erated in this work may also aid in further de- 
veloping such machine learning tools. 

Cancer cells often develop resistance to single 
Ks, unfortunately. For instance, resistance to 
MEK or AKT inhibitors can be conveyed by 
cross-talk of the two pathways (28). DecryptM 
profiling in A549 lung cancer cells (Fig. 4E) 
confirmed that the AKT inhibitor MK-2206 
reduced phosphorylation of the AKT substrates 
AKTIS1 (T2469) and GSK3B (S9) but induced 
ERK 1 activity through phosphorylation at Y187. 
Conversely, the MEK inhibitor selumetinib 
abrogated ERK phosphorylation but induced 
phosphorylation of the AKT substrate BAD at 
S99. Drug combinations have proven effective 
in tackling such resistance mechanisms, and 
combining MK-2206 and selumetinib led to 
the desired inhibition of both pathways as well 
as to synergistic cell killing (fig. S13, A and B). 
The decryptM profiles also uncovered unex- 
pected changes in protein phosphorylation. 
For instance, phosphorylation of the Rab guano- 
sine triphosphatase (GTPase) activating protein 
TBC1D4 at $754 only increased, and phospho- 
rylation of the tumor suppressor PDCD4 at 
8457 only decreased when combining both 
drugs (Fig. 4E and fig. S13C). These differing 
outcomes imply the presence of further play- 
ers in the pathway cross-talk that have yet to 
be discovered. 

The molecular wiring of signaling pathways 
in different cancer cells can diverge strongly, 
and decryptM profiling can uncover such cell 
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line-specific signatures for a given drug. We 
chose the exquisitely selective EGFR and 
HER2 inhibitor lapatinib as an example and 
profiled three common cell line models that 
recapitulate important aspects of breast cancer 
biology: BT-4’74 (HR-positive, HER2-positive), 
SK-BR-3 (HR-negative, HER2-positive), and 
MDA-MB-175 (HR-negative, HER2-negative, 
HER3-positive) (29). Full proteome measure- 
ments confirmed that BT-4:74 cells express high 
levels of EGFR and HER2 (both inhibited by 
lapatinib), that SK-BR-3 cells express EGFR 
and HER2 at lower levels, and that MDA-MB- 
175 cells only express traces of EGFR and HER2 


but high levels of HER3 (no functional ki- 
nase domain; fig. S14, A and B, and table S4). 
Lapatinib reduced growth in all cell lines 
(158 nM, 234 nM, and 695 nM, respectively; 
fig. S14C and table S5). The drug regulated 
hundreds of phosphopeptides in BT-474 and 
MDA-MB-175 cells but merely five in SK-BR-3 
cells (fig. S14D). Notably, these five included 
potent inhibition of pY427 on SHC1 (18 nM) 
and pT246 on AKTIS1 (11 nM), verifying drug 
engagement of the RTK-SHC1-PI3K-AKT axis. 
In contrast to the other cell lines, SK-BR-3 cells 
showed no changes in SOS1, RAF, MEK, and 
ERK phosphorylation. This indicates that the 
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Fig. 5. DecryptM analysis of RTX reveals antibody-based killing of B cells through activation of the 
BCR-MAPK signaling axis. (A) Viability assays of RTX-sensitive and RTX-resistant cell lines. (B) Protein 
expression of BCR and lipid raft components in the same cell lines. (©) Number of dose-response regulated 
phosphopeptides at different times of RTX treatment for the same cell lines (left axis, bars) and the 
kinetics of RTX binding to these cells (right axis, lines). (D) Temporal dynamics of apoptosis induction upon 
addition of RTX to SUDHL-4 cells with and without prior siRNA-mediated knockdown of BCR and lipid raft 
components. Induction of apoptosis was monitored by annexin V labeling using live-cell imaging. Shaded 
areas indicate the standard deviation of replicate experiments (n = 3). (E) Summary representation 

of the major five pathways involved in BCR signaling and working model based on time- and dose-resolved 
decryptM profiles as well as pharmacological inhibition of certain proteins (yellow) of how engagement of 
these pathways (or lack thereof) leads to RTX-mediated cell death. Figures in red indicate the fold change of 


RTX-induced phosphorylation regulation. 
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MAPK pathway is decoupled from EGFR and 
HER2 signaling in SK-BR-3 cells and may ex- 
plain why stronger phosphorylation changes 
were observed in BT-474 and MDA-MB-175 
cells (fig. S14E). Their response to lapatinib 
resembled each other but differed in extent 
and detail. BT-474 cells showed a more prom- 
inent gene ontology (GO) signature for ERBB 
and MAPK than MDA-MB-175 cells. The oppo- 
site was observed for mTOR signaling (table 
S6). Both cells scored high for the spliceosome, 
which indicates cell stress. This is in line with 
live-cell imaging data of BT-474 spheroids, which 
detected cytotoxicity within 12 to 24 hours of 
lapatinib treatment (movie S1). 


Antibodies 


Therapeutic antibodies mark cells for recog- 
nition by the immune system, block receptor- 
ligand interactions, abrogate intracellular 
survival signaling, or promote death-inducing 
pathways. Notably, the intracellular MOAs of 
some of even the most established therapeutic 
antibodies are still rather unclear. As an exam- 
ple, we applied decryptM analysis to the breast 
cancer therapeutics trastuzumab (presumed 
to block signaling by preventing HER2 dimer- 
ization) and pertuzumab (blocking signaling by 
preventing HER2-HER3 dimerization) (30, 31) 
in the same three breast cancer cell lines used 
for lapatinib above (fig. S15A). In stark contrast 
to lapatinib, trastuzumab had no potent effect 
on the cellular phosphoproteomes of any of the 
three cell lines (fig. SI5B). Live-cell imaging of 
BT-474 spheroids showed that lapatinib led to 
their rapid disintegration, but spheroids con- 
tinued to grow over the course of 7 days under 
trastuzumab treatment (fig. S15C and movie S1). 
The decryptM data concur with other studies 
in that the MOA of trastuzumab does not in- 
clude a clear element of blocking mitogenic 
signaling (30, 31). DecryptM analysis of pertu- 
zumab resulted in ~30 regulated phosphopep- 
tides in SK-BR-3 cells (no HER3 expression) 
and ~150 in BT-474 cells (ow HER3 expres- 
sion), but there was virtually no overlap with 
phosphopeptides regulated by lapatinib. By 
contrast, pertuzumab also regulated ~150 phos- 
phopeptides in MDA-MB-175 cells (high HER3 
expression), including down-regulated phos- 
phopeptides shared with lapatinib, such as on 
SHC1, MAPK1/3, and AKTISI1 (fig. SI5D). This 
result shows that pertuzumab cuts off the 
HER3-MAPK and HER3-PI3K/AKT signaling 
axis and explains how pertuzumab can retard 
cell cycle progression in breast cancer (32). We 
note that, in this context, among many other 
sites, pertuzumab reduced UCK2 phosphoryl- 
ation at S254. This site is annotated to respond 
to EGF and nocodazole (PhosphoSitePlus). The 
former connects it to HER3, and the latter 
points to arresting cells in G2/M of the cell 
cycle. Similarly, the antibody led to the down- 
regulation of pS202 on OXRI. This site also 
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responds to EGF (PhosphoSitePlus), and de- 
pletion of OXR1 in cells has been shown to 
lead to G2/M cell cycle arrest (33). Both sites 
are also regulated by lapatinib. This makes a 
case for placing UCK2 and OXRI1 into a func- 
tional context with HER2 and HER3 signaling 
and cell cycle arrest in MDA-MB-175 cells. 
Rituximab (RTX) is used for the treatment of 
B cell malignancies by way of targeting MS4A1 
(CD20). Despite decades of research, many 
molecular aspects of how RTX leads to B cell 
depletion have remained elusive, and the rele- 
vance of the different response mechanisms in 
patients is still largely undetermined (34, 35). 
To investigate to what extent phosphorylation- 
dependent signaling pathways are involved in 
the MOA of RTX, we chose the RTX-sensitive 
cell lines SU-DHL-4 (B cell lymphoma) and 
Ramos (Burkitt’s lymphoma) as well as the 
RTX-insensitive plasma leukemia line ARH-77 
(Fig. 5A and table S5) for decryptM analysis. 
Time-resolved full proteome analysis showed 
that all cell lines express MS4A1 and compo- 
nents of the B cell receptor (BCR) (Fig. 5B), 
that all cell lines rapidly bind RTX (Fig. 5C), 
and that all cells do not undergo substantial 
proteome expression changes over the course 
of the experiment. By contrast, 2D decryptM 
analysis of the phosphoproteome (RTX dose- 
response at eight time points between 0 min 
and 24 hours) showed massive responses in 
RTX-sensitive SU-DHL-4 and Ramos cells, 
whereas RTX-insensitive ARH-77 cells remained 
silent (Fig. 5C). Within 1 to 10 min of RTX 
treatment, GO analysis revealed a dominant 
signature for activation of BCR signaling (P = 
3.2 x 10° in SU-DHL-4 cells; P = 2.0 x 10°? in 
Ramos cells; table S6). In addition, a number 
of proteins involved in cytoskeleton remodel- 
ing and lipid raft formation were also strongly 
regulated. The response of SU-DHL-4 cells to 
RTX could be attenuated by small interfering 
RNA (siRNA)-mediated knockdown (2 days) 
of its target MS4A1 or CD20; components of 
the BCR (IGHGI1, CD79A, CD79B, CD5); the 
lipid raft regulator EZR (36); and B3GT4, an 
enzyme involved in the biosynthesis of the 
ganglioside GM1, which is a major component 
of lipid rafts (Fig. 5D). At later time points (2 to 
24 hours), the BCR signaling signature per- 
sisted (P = 1.4 x 10-*) and was accompanied by 
a strong signal for the spliceosome (P = 1.0 x 
10°), cellular senescence (P = 1.2 x 107°), and 
apoptosis (P = 1.3 x 10°; table S6), reflective of 
increasing cellular stress responses and shift- 
ing cells toward apoptotic cell death (fig. S16). 
This interpretation is backed by multiple lines 
of evidence, including a >10x down-regulation 
of phosphorylation on the proliferation marker 
MKI67, live-cell imagining data of SU-DHL-4 
cells showing rapid aggregation of cells akin to 
other B cell stimuli (37), rapid annexin V stain- 
ing indicating apoptosis induction, and cell 
death as measured by cytotox green (fig. S17A). 


Similar GO signatures were also observed in 
Ramos cells (table S6). 

Regulating the survival (immune response) 
or death (tolerance induction) of B cells is es- 
sential to maintain the integrity of the immune 
system. The right balance is achieved by a con- 
cert of activated signaling networks, the details 
of which are not fully understood, are cell type 
specific, and are highly dynamic. Depending 
on the antigen bound by the BCR and other 
costimulating factors, MAPK, JNK, and PI3K- 
AKT-mTOR signaling—as well as translocation 
of the transcription factors nuclear factor «B 
(NF-«B) and nuclear factor of activated T cells 
(NFAT)—are induced upon BCR engagement. 
All four pathways are covered by the decryptM 
data of SU-DHL-4 cells, but very different lev- 
els of engagement after RTX treatment were 
detected (Fig. 5E). For instance, phosphoryl- 
ation of the SYK (a BCR-proximal kinase of key 
importance in BCR signaling into the MAPK 
and p38 pathways) was up >10-fold. An even 
stronger up-regulation of the activation loop 
phosphorylation sites on MAPK1/3 and on 
many of their substrates was observed within 
minutes of RTX treatment. Robust induction 
of phosphorylation of calcineurin (PPP3CB/C) 
and, consequently, rapid and potent dephos- 
phorylation of several sites on NFAT proteins 
was also observed (e.g., NFATC2-S110; fig. 
S17B). By contrast, engagement of the survival- 
promoting PI3K-AKT and NF-«B pathways 
could not be detected. Down-regulated phos- 
phorylation sites on the mTORCI substrate 
RPS6KB1 and its substrate RPS6 may even 
hint toward reduced mTORCI activity upon 
RTX treatment (fig. S17B). Comparing protein 
expression across the three cell lines showed 
that ARH-77 cells express very low levels of the 
BCR complex partners CD79A and CD79B, 
which are necessary for the initiation of BCR 
signaling, and RFTNI (raftlin), a major compo- 
nent of lipid rafts responsible for their integrity 
and required for BCR signaling (Fig. 5B) (38). 
This suggests that ARH-77 cells failed to re- 
spond to RTX because they are unable to form 
stable rafts and a functional BCR signalosome. 
We note that RFTN1 phosphorylation at S467 
increased 10-fold within 2 min of RTX treat- 
ment, 30-fold within 5 min, and remained 
high for at least 2 hours in SU-DHL-4 cells 
(fig. S17C). Although the upstream kinase is 
not yet known, the decryptM data place this 
phosphorylation site (as well as many others 
not discussed here) into the functional context 
of BCR signaling. A recent study has also linked 
RTX to B cell death via engaging BCR signaling 
in SU-DHL-4 cells (39), and our study concurs 
with many of their observations. The time- and 
dose-dependent data provided here enabled a 
more fine-grained analysis of the events even- 
tually leading to cell death. 

Adding to the siRNA experiments presented 
above, we performed time-resolved live-cell 
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imaging experiments to measure cytotoxicity 
in SU-DHL-4 cells treated with RTX alone or 
pretreated with small molecule inhibitors di- 
rected against targets involved in BCR signal- 
ing and the MAPK pathway (fig. S18, A and 
B). Inhibition of SYK by fostamatinib and of 
MAP2Ki1 (the kinase upstream of MAPK1/3) 
by trametinib led to a clear reduction of RTX- 
mediated cytotoxicity. The same was observed, 
to a lesser extent, for inhibition of MAPK1/3 by 
ulixertinib and of p38 MAPK by PH-7978804. 
We then used fluorescence-activated cell sort- 
ing (FACS) to analyze SU-DHL-4 cells treated 
with RTX alone or in combination with the 
SYK inhibitor fostamatinib or the DUSP1/6 
inhibitor BCI (fig. S18, C and D). Also in this 
assay, SYK inhibition diminished the cytotoxic 
effect of RTX. BCI alone was effective in killing 
cells (by indirectly activating MAPK1/3 through 
DUSP1/6 inhibition) and has been shown to 
induce cell death in patient-derived pre-B ALL 
cells through MAPK1/3 activation (40). Nota- 
bly, the combination of BCI with RTX was 
even more effective in inducing cytotoxicity in 
SU-DHL-4 cells. 

The collective evidence supports the follow- 
ing model of RTX-mediated killing of CD20- 
positive B cells: RTX binds to CD20 located in 
lipid rafts alongside the BCR complex leading 
to a strong activation of the MAPK pathway 
and the calcineurin-NFAT axis. Unlike in phys- 
iological BCR activation, the balancing activity 
of PI3K-AKT and NF-«B signaling appears to 
be missing in SU-DHL-4 cells. Consequently, 
RTX likely tips the balance toward tolerance 
or apoptotic cell death (Fig. 5E) (47-44). Our 
data may even suggest that the detection of 
MS4<A1 in B cell cancer patients alone is insuf- 
ficient to stratify them for RTX treatment (35) 
and that components such as BCR and RFTN1 
should be considered in addition. To what 
extent the above preliminary model may be 
generalized remains to be investigated by ex- 
tending the analysis to further cell lines and 
patient-derived models. 


Conclusions 


The examples above were meant to illustrate 
the substantial potential of decryptM to charac- 
terize the MOA of drugs, generate drug-specific 
PTM signatures, study resistance mechanisms, 
and place drug-regulated PTM sites of unclear 
significance into a functional context. Given the 
streamlined workflow developed in this study, 
decryptM can now be performed at scale. The 
method should be extendable to any molecule 
that modulates cellular activity by affecting 
PTMs or protein expression, including G protein- 
coupled receptor (GPCR) ligands, cytokines, 
chemokines, cofactors, metabolites, biologics, 
peptides, or hormones—to name a few. 

There are also limitations of the approach 
in its current form. For instance, if a drug hits 
multiple targets with similar potency, it will 
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still be difficult to attribute the decryptM data 
to one or the other target. This highlights the 
continuing need for more-selective chemical 
probes to study PTM biology. At present, only 
bulk material has been analyzed. Hence, effects 
specific to certain cellular states (or even single 
cells) are likely missed. The analysis is not fully 
comprehensive because standard MS-based 
PTM proteomics still misses PTM sites for 
which specific antibodies are available today. 
Another technical limitation is that the analy- 
sis of acetylation and ubiquitinylation requires 
rather large quantities of starting material. As 
with other profiling technologies, decryptM 
profiles are powerful starting points but may 
not fully stand alone. In other words, the 
profiles generate many hypotheses that will 
have to be followed up by further orthogonal 
experimentation. 

In the future, decryptM profiles may serve 
to monitor and perhaps eventually predict 
drug responses in vivo once sufficient drugs 
and cell systems have been analyzed. Looking 
further, we envision that matching decryptM 
profiles of cancer drugs with cancer patient 
PTM profiles indicative of oncogenic signaling 
will become an important tool in molecular 
tumor boards for personalized and evidence- 
based treatment recommendations. 


Materials and methods summary 


Full details of the decryptM methodology are 
described in the supplementary materials and 
are summarized here as follows: Cell lines were 
treated with increasing concentrations of 
a drug (dose-dependent) or for increasing 
times at a fixed drug concentration (time- 
dependent). Cells were then lysed, proteins 
extracted, and peptides generated by trypsin 
digestion. The peptides were stable isotope- 
labeled using TMTs (45). Posttranslationally 
modified peptides were enriched by IP (acet- 
ylation, ubiquitinylation) or IMAC (phospho- 
rylation) (46). Full proteome or PTM samples 
were analyzed by LC-MS/MS, and peptides 
and proteins identified and quantified using 
MaxQuant/Andromeda (47). Dose-response 
curves for each PTM peptide were fitted to a 
four-parameter sigmoidal curve on the basis 
of TMT reporter ion intensities, yielding drug 
ECs values for each protein or PTM peptide, 
the size of each effect, as well as curve-fitting 
quality metrics. A set of filters was applied to 
extract regulated dose-response curves from 
each experiment. The dose- or time-dependent 
regulated PTMs (or protein expression values) 
were further analyzed to explore the mode of 
action of the respective drugs and the specific 
responses of different cell lines. Regulated 
curves were functionally annotated based on 
the PhosphoSitePlus database (8). Drug-target 
affinities were obtained from competition pull- 
down experiments using Kinobeads (2) and 
HDAC beads as described (6). 
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WORKING LIFE 


By Cat Collins 


106 


Rejection as redirection 


itting in the bar for my friend’s 21st birthday, I feel a buzz in my pocket. Glancing at the email’s 

sender, my heart races. It starts off as you would expect: “Thank you for your interest” and “the 

deliberation process took longer than expected as we received many highly qualified appli- 

cants.” It ends with “We are sorry to inform you” and my vision blurs. The position—measuring 

soil respiration in the Namib Desert as part of an undergraduate research program through my 

university—had felt like the answer I had spent years looking for. I had put so much time and 
emotional energy into applying, and I thought the rejection meant the end of the road for my science 
career. Only later would I see that instead, it provided an exciting new direction to follow. 


I always wanted to be a scientist. I 

started off as a biology student but 

quickly felt unwelcome among the 

premeds. I tried out physics and 

spent a semester uninspired and \ i 
lonely, lectures on a laptop screen 
as my only company. With each 
discipline switch I felt increas- 
ingly anxious I wouldn’t find the 
right fit before my scholarship ran 
out—until, thanks to a random sug- 
gestion from my mom, I ended up 
in geology and fell in love. When I 
found that summer research pro- 
gram, I thought I had found the 
perfect topic for my honors thesis 
and a stepping stone to my dream 
academic career. This was the one 
program I wanted. I wasn’t going to 
consider other options. 

Then came that rejection email. I 
replied graciously, but I felt myself 
spiraling. Once again, I felt lost and hopeless. It seemed 
clear I’d never get to work in a lab or become a scientist. 

So I was shocked when, not long after the rejection email, 
the professor running the research program invited me to 
observe the work being done in her lab. I jumped at the 
chance, and a few weeks later I was equally shocked—and 
thrilled—when she invited me to talk with her about poten- 
tial thesis projects I could pursue in her lab. What she pro- 
posed didn’t seem as exciting as the original project I had 
applied to, but I felt I wasn’t in a position to be picky; this 
was a great opportunity and I was going to give it my all. 

I found myself collaborating with a robotics professor on 
techniques for collecting data from the desert remotely, and 
the work introduced me to a whole new way to think about 
geoscience. That project, which I could complete from my 
couch instead of in the searing heat of the desert, not only 
survived the pandemic lockdown but was innovative and 
fresh and worked where traditional methods didn’t. In the 


“Lreminded myself that 
rejection would 
not be the end of the road.” 


end, I had a thesis and a new scien- 
tific interest to pursue. 

When I applied to grad school, 
the earlier rejection and the good 
that came out of it centered me. I 
decided I would still be selective 
‘ about the options I pursued rather 
, than casting a broad net, but at the 
§ same time I reminded myself that 
, rejection would not be the end of the 
road; being proactive and diligent 

can open doors when others close. 

I found three programs that 
promised to allow me to follow 
my desired research direction and 
threw myself into the applications 
with the same anxious excitement 
as before. When I was rejected from 
one that had seemed like a perfect 
fit, it was undoubtedly difficult. But 
this time I had the perspective to 
keep it from sending me into a tail- 
spin. It helped that in the end I was accepted into one of the 
other programs I was also excited about. 

Despite my best intentions when applying, I ended up 
tackling yet another new research direction: using medi- 
cal imaging techniques to characterize sediment samples 
from beneath the Greenland Ice Sheet. It’s nothing like 
what I envisioned when I started grad school. But just as 
before, remaining open to unanticipated challenges and 
evolving interests has led me to new personal and intel- 
lectual horizons. 

Rather than setting plans in stone, I’ve learned that 
sometimes I need to take the opportunities that are offered, 
even if they don’t sound exactly perfect at the time, and 
make the most of them. And I’ve learned to look at each 
rejection as a redirection instead. 


Cat Collins is a graduate student at the University of Vermont. 
Send your career story to SciCareerEditor@aaas.org. 
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Cryopreserved Primary Human Cells 
AMSBIO is a leading supplier of 
cryopreserved primary human cells 
for research from multiple organs 
including the lung, liver, intestine, and 
kidney. Every batch of cells is validated 
for cell viability, morphology, plating 
efficiency, and cell marker data. Cells 
are cultured for 5-7 days before being released and delivered with 
donor demographics and serology data demonstrating viral and 
mycoplasma negative status. The range of cryopreserved primary 
human cells from AMSBIO includes lung products (bronchial, 
tracheal, and small airway epithelial cells and fibroblasts); kidney 
products (cortical cells, podocytes, proximal tubules, mesangial 
cells, and glomerular endothelial cells); intestinal products 
(epithelial cells and myofibroblasts from the ascending, transverse, 
and descending colon, and from the duodenum, jejunum, and 
ilium); and liver products (Kupffer cells, stellate cells, sinusoidal 
endothelial cells, biliary epithelial cells, and hepatocytes). 

AMS Biotechnology 

For info: +1-617-945-5033 
www.amsbio.com/human-normal-primary-cells 


HEK293-Specific Viral Feed Medium 

FUJIFILM Irvine Scientific announced the launch of its BalanCD 
HEK293 Viral Feed. The chemically defined, nutrient-based feed 
medium is designed to boost adeno-associated viral vector (AAV) 
production for gene therapy applications and viral vector-based 
vaccines. It is chemically defined and formulated to deliver consistent 
performance while increasing viral vector production in HEK293 cells 
grown in suspension and at scale. BalanCD HEK293 Viral Feed is GMP 
manufactured using raw materials sourced using a strict raw material 
and supply chain program to ensure continuity of supply and lot- 
to-lot reliability for HEK293-specific applications. It is available in a 
500 mL liquid format (catalog) and made-to-order powder format 

(or other configuration), and may be used with a wide range of basal 
growth media. 

FUJIFILM Irvine Scientific 

For info: +1-800-577-6097 

www.irvinesci.com 


iPSC-Derived Ventricular Cardiomyocytes 

Axol Bioscience (Axol) announced that its human induced pluripotent 
stem cell (iPSC)-derived ventricular cardiomyocytes have undergone 
comprehensive in vitro pro-arrhythmia assay (CiPA) validation. The 
human iPSC-derived ventricular cardiomyocytes are manufactured 
at scale according to strict quality control standards using ISO 9001- 
accredited quality management systems, providing a continuous 
source of cells from the same genetic background for use in multiple 
experiments. This offers a physiologically relevant in vitro research 
model of human heart cells to reliably and repeatably test drug 
candidates for cardiotoxicity at scale. 

Axol Bioscience 

For info: +1-800-678-2965 

axolbio.com/cells/cardiovascular-system 


NASH in Vitro Models : 
In conjunction with CN Bio’s PhysioMimix microphysiological system 
(MPS), its NASH-in-a-box (NIAB) kit provides researchers with in- 
house capabilities to gain physiologically relevant insights into the 
mechanism of disease, human drug efficacy, and safety toxicology. 
The assay addresses the human-relevance limitations of existing 
approaches, bridging the gap between human 2D cell culture and 
expensive animal models, which are ineffective in mimicking the 

full disease spectrum. Within the NIAB kit, new users are guided 
through a simple-to-follow, software-based protocol for successfully 
co-culturing internally validated primary human hepatocytes, 
stellate, and Kupffer cells. By introducing fatty acids, researchers 
can recapitulate key NAFLD/NASH disease states: intracellular fat 
accumulation, inflammation, and fibrosis. Once created, the model 
enables the investigation of the precise mechanistic effects of drugs 
(of any modality) and disease via high-content, clinically translatable 
end-point measurements. 

CN Bio 

For info: +1-415-523-4005 

cn-bio.com/nash-in-a-box 


3D Cell Culture Reagents 

Cell Guidance Systems and Manchester BIOGEL partnered to launch 
PODS-PeptiGels. The kit combines the benefits of two existing 
innovative cell culture technologies—synthetic peptide hydrogels 
(PeptiGels) and a range of sustained release growth factors (PODS)— 
to provide a reproducible and highly adaptable environment for 

3D cell culture. The ready-to-use kit allows researchers to mix and 
match to suit the aims of their research by selecting from more 
than 70 growth factors and combining them with an assortment 

of hundreds of hydrogels, each with mechanical and biomimetic 
tuneability. Providing researchers with an all-in-one, animal-free 
solution for 3D cell culture applications, the PeptiGel hydrogel— 
available in a variety of gel stiffnesses and cell adhesion motifs—is 
produced using synthetic peptides, reducing batch variations and 
enabling reproducible results. The PODS crystal protects the growth 
factor cargo, allowing sustained release over a longer period, 
thereby reducing the frequency of media changes required and 
minimizing growth factor concentration cycles. 

Cell Guidance Systems and Manchester BIOGEL 

For info: 760 450 4304 and +44-(0)-1625-238800 

www.cellgs.com and manchesterbiogel.com 


Whole Tissue Sample Picker 

Ziath announces the launch of the Mohawk 48 tube selector and 
picker. Designed to select and pick wide, heavy, or tall tubes, this 
new system is perfect for retrieving individual whole tissue samples 
from storage. The Mohawk 48 uses 48 solenoid pins to raise and 
select a specific frozen or thawed sample tube when a 48-position 
tube rack is presented according to a picklist from Excel or a LIMS 
system. Alternatively, specific individual tubes can be manually 
selected and picked via the user interface. Individual sample tubes 
can be picked from a single rack, or users can create a picklist 

to select tubes across multiple racks. Picklists can be created by 
connecting the Mohawk to a Ziath whole-rack reader, such as the 
Mirage. The advantage in this case is that destination racks of picked 
tubes can also be verified for accuracy on the same reader. 

Ziath 

For info: +1-858-880-6920 

ziath.com/newmohawk48 


Electronically submit your new product description or product literature information! Go to www.science.org/about/new-products-section for more information. 
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